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PEEFAC E. 


The present treatise has not been presented to the 
public without some apprehension on the part of the 
author, that those who are well acquainted with Nie- 
buhr’s History, will think him guilty of presumption 
in attempting to epitomise a work, which is calculated 
much rather for expansion than compression. Those 
persons, however, who are unacquainted with the 
original work, and are deterred from commencing it, 
either by the novelty of the method adopted by Nie- 
buhr in treating the subject, or by the short space of 
le which they can dev^jtt^ to the study of it, may 
perhaps find this epitome^i^ without its use. On the 
one hand, it may suggest new motives, by awakening 
their curiosity, and may thus overcome their reluct- 
ance to view, through a different medium from that 
to which they have been accustomed, a probable pic- 
ture of the early state of things at Rome ; whilst, on 
the other, it will present, after the manner of a camera 
lucida, a reduced field of view, the chief objects of 
which they will be enabled to embrace in the hurried 
glance which alone they are able to bestow upon it. 
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PREFACE. 

Those, a§ain, who 'have already, studied the work in 
its full proportions, may still, it is hoped, not consider 
this treatise unacceptable, as they may thus he enabled 
to bring the facts in closer review before them, and 
form perhaps a more correct estimate of the 
evidence which Niebuhr has concentrated, in 
of the new positions which he has occupied. 
this latter object, the author has endeavoured 
tain, as far as was consistent with his plan, the iden- 
tical expressions which are found in the able transla- 
tion of the original work by Mr. Hare and Mr. Thirl- 
wall ; in order that the landmarks may not be difficult?'^ 
of recognition for those who may be anxious to tracSi* 
more closely the consecutive steps in Niebuhr’s re- 
searches. 

The young student in history may have found, in 
the original work, that his own stock of historical 
knowledge is scarcely adequate to the demands which 
a mind like Niebuhr’s is continually making upon it. 
This difficulty has been obviated, to a certain extent, 
in the present epitome, inasmuch, as wherever the 
allusion to events in modem history were iil^oduced 
by Niebuhr, merely as illustrative of an^'kfgument 
already established, and therefore not necessary as 
links in the chain of his reasoning, they^ have been 
altogether omitted, or but slightly notice^*;'- With re- 
gard to the views which Niebuhr has farmed of the 
general history, and of the development of the con- 
stitution of Rome, the student must determine for 
himself the degree of weight in their favour : there is 
at least a consistency and harmon^f in them, which 
may be sought for in vain in the red^ved and popular 
accounts. • 
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An objection has been raised against tile name of 
History as applied to such a work ; and there are some 
who would fain have it called a Dissertation on the 
early Roman Historians. This verbal difficulty might 
have some weight, if a history is to be considered as a 
mere narrative of events, no matter whether they be 
true or false, probable or improbable : but the charac- 
ter of a historian is essentially different from that of a 
narrator. The single excellence of the latter is style ; 
but the qualifications for the former are peculiar and 
distinct. A conscientious research after truth, a cor- 
rectness of judgement, profound and extensive views, 
and intelligent deductions, must distinguish him who 
would undertake the high office of a historian. The 
characteristics of Livy and Dionysius were far different* 
The former wished to give relief to his imagination ; 
the latter has almost the appearance of narrating for 
narration’s sake. Neither of these writers troubled 
themselves about the moral result of their narratives, 
or the purity of the sources from which they drew 
their statements. Fabulous traditions, and romantic 
legends, the fabrications of annalists, and the fictions 
of poets, are promiscuously assembled and confounded 
by them ^ith facts the most important and most au- 
thentic. ^^One might almost suppose that their object 
was merely to collect together materials of every kind, 
and from every quarter ; and to leave to some future 
writer the task of selection, and the glory of construct- 
ing with the sounder parts a history, the edifice of 
which might not more attract our admiration than the 
foundations on which it rests. Had Niebuhr lived to 
complete his design, we might have received this boon 
from his hands. At present we have only the fragment 
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of a gi!«at Work. It is, however, a most valuable frag* 
ment, as it comprises that portion of the early history 
of the city, which is most involved in mystery, and has 
suffered most from misrepresentation. 

A chronological table has been prefixed, founded on 
the data that Niebuhr adopts, and which may be of 
service in facilitating a comparison of occurrences at 
Rome, with* contemporary events in Sicily and Greece. 
This table is in some degree necessary, as there are 
several discrepances in the general chronology of Nie^^ 
buhr and that which Mr. Clinton has adopted in the 
Fasti Hellenic!, particularly as regards the af&hrs of 
Sicily and Magna Grsecia. " " " 

In the Appendix a few observations have jbeen an- 
nexed on those statements of Niebuhr which have 
been most severely controverted. In one or two cases, 
when such an attempt has been justified by the nature 
of the subject, some conjectural explanations have 
been hazarded, in the hope that they may throw some 
light, however feeble, on several interesting points in 
history which are still enveloped in deep obscurity. 


University Colleoe, Oxford, 
January 10 , 1836 . 
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The admirers of the story of Rome, as narrated in 
the pages of Livy, have frequently demanded with 
indignation upon what grounds Niebuhr pretends to 
destroy the credit of that colossal masterwork, and 
to rear an ideal fabric of his own creation in its stead. 
It is without doubt painful to us all to be awakened 
from the day-dreams of our boyhood, and to find that 
the glorias scenes, in which our youthful fancies have 
been cradled, are but baseless visions. Yet there must 
have occurred to all moments of doubt as to the reality 
of the pageaitt which has passed in array before us. 
Beaufort was the first to tear away the veil from the 
history of Rome, by his work on the uncertainty of 
that history during the first five hundred years, in 
which he has shown, with abundant acuteness, the 
utter want of trustworthiness in the testimonies of Livy 
and Dionysius. The history of that period as a whole 
is represented by him as wearing the semblance of the 
mirage, in which, to the traveller in the distance, there 
are visibly depicted the outlines of buildings and the 
expanse of waters ; but as he approaches more nearly, 
and as his gaze becomes more fixed and distinct, the 
vision melts away into thin air ; whilst the brilliancy of 
those bright spots in the story of Livy, which alone, 
had the rest of his narrative been less vivid, would 
have compensated for the toil of travelling onward to 
them, is shown by him to be unsubstantial as thaj; of 
the golden apples of Eastern fable, which, when 
touched, crumble into ashes. It was enough for one 
^ind to have achieved so much: nay, the habit of 
analysis, which must have been acquired in the process 
of investigation, probably unfitted it for framing a new 
( history out of the ruins of the old. This task was re- 
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served top Niebuhr. Availing himself of the labours 
of his predecessors^ endowed with equal critical acu- 
men and greater powers of conlbinationi he has en- 
deavoured to vivify the notices of truth which have 
survived^ and by the most fortunate coincidencei new 
and rich sources of knowledge have been opened to 
him during the process of his inquiry^ by which he has 
been enabled to disperse the mist in many places, where 
hitherto it had been impervious. As the design of an 
epitome is rather to present the results, than to trace 
the steps by which those results have been arrived at, 
and from its narrow limits necessarily precludes a re- 
ference to the various authorities that are from time to 
time appealed to, it may not be quite useless tb review 
briefly the materials of which Niebuhr has availed 
himself. We will first, then, survey the old sources of 
Roman history, with the opinions entertained by him 
of the value of each, and then proceed to the agree- 
able task of examining the important additions to ^ 
our knowledge, which have been made during the 
present century. 

Livy, the most elegant and amusing of the Roman 
historians, had in view rather the beauty than the truth 
of his story. Writing under the immediate patronage 
of Augustus, and misled by an identity of names to see 
in the present but the mirror of the past, he was nei- 
ther prompted by his object, nor led by his inclination, 
to examine the value of the sources from which he de- 
rived his information. His narrative of the times of 
the kings was taken chiefly from Ennius, who had re- 
cast the ancient epical lays into hexameters. His sub- 
sequent history was chiefly built upon the authority of 
the later annalists, the contents of whose works he 
moulded into an uniform mass, without regard to their 
origin, and without inquiry as to their authenticity.; 
Niebuhr, although he considers Livy’s narrative as in 
the main poetical, does not reject his statements en- 
tirely, but admits them, wherever, after a careful ex- 
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aminfttion of their internal character^ and a Comparison 
of them with other accounts^ he is satisfied of their 
probable credibility. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the contemporary of 
Livy, is chiefly remarkable for the air of circumstan- 
tiality with which his narrative is spun out. His chief 
value arises from his carefulness and accuracy in no- 
menclature ; but his total inability to conceive the idea 
of more than one public assembly in a state, has *ren- 
dered his notions of the early Roman constitution 
vague and confused. His history is broken off with 
the eleventh book, about the year 311 U. C., imme- 
diately after the establishment of the military consular 
tribunate. His information was drawn principally from 
the annalists whom Livy followed. 

Polybius, who in point of time preceded the two 
historians already mentioned, bears an authority of a 
somewhat higher stamp, as he referred to many ori- 
ginal documents which they neglected, and derived 
much of his information from the books of the pontiffs. 
His importance as a historian was not much recognised 
in the time of Livy, who does not make use of him till 
the second Punic war. Cicero, however, judged dif- 
ferently from the writers of the Augustan age. 

Diodorus Siculus, the next in time to Polybius, pos- 
sesses some importance owing to the sources from 
which he drew his statements, rather than the manner 
in which he availed himself of them. He chiefly fol- 
lowed TimaDus throughout his work, and occasionally 
made use of Fabius : the heedlessness, however, dis- 
played in his narrative, and his recklessness in chron- 
ological matters, have brought upon his early history 
of Rome a contemptuous neglect, which has been 
carried to a degree somewhat greater than it deserves. 

Plutarch, who flourished after the time of Livy and 
Dionysius, was an amiable but very superficial and 
heedless writer, and is, otf the whole, an author little 
^to be trusted. His creduUty was very great. He 
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generally transcribed Dionysius, but did not scruple 
to add whatever else he could scrape together from 
other quarters. 

Appian has compiled his first three books entirely 
from Dionysius : he has likewise followed Posidonius 
in his account of the troubles in the time of the 
Gracchi, and has also drawn from Polybius. His 
character is, on the whole, that of a valuable histo- 
rian : his fault is that he did not take the trouble of 
seeking information in more books than one at the 
same time. 

Dion Cassius, whose account has been chiefly pre- 
served in Zonaras, a slovenly Byzantine historian, 
was an accurate and most valuable writer. His inde- 
pendence of judgement indisposed him to submit to 
the thraldom which I^ivy and Dionysius had imposed 
on Roman literature, and he returned to the genuine 
form of the old tradition in Fabius. The sources of 
which he availed himself were most authentic, and his 
value is great on the subject of constitutional history, 
which formed the main object of his work. 

It was not, however, merely by a more critical and 
careful examination of the accounts of these authors, 
from which all modern writers of Roman history have 
derived their information, that Niebuhr was enabled 
to separate the pure metal from the dross, but the 
age in which he lived seemed to be peculiarly called 
to this inquiry by the discovery of no less than five 
new sourcesr, which had hitherto been inaccessible. 

The first of these is a treatise of Lydus, de Magis- 
tratibus, discovered in the library of a Turkish villa 
on the banks of the Bosphorus by M. de Villoison, 
who was attached to the embassy of M. de Choiseul 
at the Ottoman Porte. This discovery was made as 
early as 1784, but various circumstances prevented 
the publication of the work till the year 1812. Its 
chief importance arises from the extracts which it 
contains from Gains, who had prefixed a history of 
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the Roman magistrates to his books on the XII. Ta- 
bles, copied principally from the invaluable work on 
the history of the constitution by Junius Gracchanus. 

The next discovery was that of some fragments of 
the lost nine books of Dionysius in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, by the Abbate Mai in 1816. The 
history comprised in these extends from U. C. 315 
to the conclusion of the Samnite war, U. C. 485. 

About the same time a remarkable discovery was 
made at Rome. The greater portion of the consular 
and triumphal Fasti, commonly known by the name of 
the Capitoline Tables, had been discovered accident- 
ally during some excavations in the forum in the year 
1546, and their preservation was due to the care of 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese. Several other small 
fragments, which had come to light, having been united 
with them, they were fixed up in the Capitol, and 
hence derived their name. In the year 1563 a frag- 
ment of the triumphal Fasti was found at the foot of 
the Esquiline hill, and it was then supposed that all 
which remained had been brought to light. But in 
the year 1816 the duchess of Devonshire obtained 
permission to commence some excavations near the 
three columns which are commonly assigned to the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, but according to Borghesi 
belong to that of Castor and Pollux, near the site 
which had been worked in the time of Farnese ; when 
a fragment of marble was discovered, which was recog- 
nised as the corresponding part to that* last found 
near the Esquiline. Some other broken pieces of the 
consular Fasti were turned up, and one more of the 
triumphal. These proved to be the remains of eighty- 
one lines ; which, however, were not in continued se- 
quence, but fortunately several of them fitted and 
exactly corresponded with the fractured portions of 
the tables already in the Capitol. These Fasti are 
supposed by Borghesi to have been fixed up to public 
jgaze in the porticoes of the temple of Castor, which 
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was burnt ‘down in the reign of Augustus, and not 
rebuilt till the accession of Tiberius. Owing to this 
circumstance, if his theory is correct, this building 
was lying in ruins, at the time when Livy and Diony- 
sius wrote their histories, and they could not have 
had full access to these tables. From the different 
style of sculpture observable in them they are sup- 
posed not to have been all engraved at one and the 
same time. The fact, however, of the names of M. 
Antonins, both the triumvir and the orator, having 
been every where erased and reinserted, intimates 
that those names must have been originally inserted 
before the decree of the senate, alluded to by Plu- 
tarch in his life of Cicero, and also by Dion Cassius ; 
by which all memorials of Antony were ordered to be 
destroyed, and it was forbidden that any of the family 
should use the praenomen of Marcus. If we suppose 
that this decree was the cause of the erasure of the 
name of the triumvir, we may account for that of the 
orator having shared the same fate, either from his 
bearing the name of Marcus, or from the workman 
having executed his orders without due discrimina- 
tion. The reinsertion of the two names most pro- 
bably took place in the reign of Claudius. By the 
above fact, according to Borghesi, the date of all the 
names which precede that of Antonius is determined 
to be antecedent to the year 724 XJ. C., a date earlier 
than the time when Dionysius and Livy flourished. 
The two great lacunae in the Tables, which these new 
fragments serve to fill up, are that from U. C. 294 to 
305, a period of great importance from the establish- 
ment of the decemvirate, and that from 350, when the 
consular tribunes were increased to six in number, to 
356, an interval of no less interest from the admission 
of plebeians to the consular tribunate. They are thus 
of great service in determining several points of dis- 
crepance between Livy and Diodorus, and in correct- 
ing some important misstatements of Livy himself. 
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In the same year, 1816, Niebuhr, on his way to the 
Papal court, where he had been appointed Minister by 
the king of Prussia, discovered in the Chapter library 
at Verona a manuscript containing the greater part of 
the lost Institutes of Gaius. Niebuhr himself tran- 
scribed some part of these, and upon his report of 
their value, and its confirmation by Savigny, the Prus- 
sian court despatched from Berlin, Goschen and Bek- 
ker, two of the most eminent philologers in that uni- 
versity, to complete what Niebuhr had not sufficient 
time to accomplish. The result of their labours was 
laid before the public in 1820. 

The last publication was that of the Republic of 
Cicero by Angelo Mai in 1822, which he had dis- 
covered in a palimpsest manuscript, in the Vatican li- 
brary at Rome, which contained likewise a commentary 
of Augustine and some tracts on the Psalms. The 
value of this work arises from its having mainly fol- 
lowed Polybius, particularly in the chronology of the 
Roman kings. It contributes to throw great light on 
the changes effected by the constitution of Servius, 
as well as by the legislation of the decemvirs. 

Such, then, are the authorities on which Niebuhr 
has relied in leaving the beaten track pursued by pre- 
vious writers. With regard to the chronology which 
he adopts, he in this point stands almost alone, as he 
prefers that of Fabius, who fixes the foundation of 
the city in B. C. 746, to either of the systems of Cato 
or of Varro, one of which is generally followed. He 
has been induced to do this by the strong internal 
evidence of error in both of those systems, and by 
that of Fabius not only being more consistent, as re- 
gards the history of Rome itself, but deriving addi- 
tional confirmation from a comparison of Roman and 
Grecian chronology, as far as materials for such an 
argument are supplied by ^Roman history. 
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The year 746 B. C. corresponds in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici 
to Olymp. 8. 3, as the Olympiad there commences in the middle of 
the current year; whereas in these tables the current year B. C. com- 
mences in the middle of an Olympiad. This will explain the appa- 
rent difference bet\reen the calculations of these tables and the Fasti. 

Ol. iU. C 13. C ROMAN CHRONOLOGY. 

The first secky seventy-seven yearsy purely 
poetical. 

8.2 746 Romulus y thirty-seven years. 

July. April. Jan. Rome founded on the 21st of April. ‘The 
Palilia.’ Senate 100. Comitia Curiata. 

Junction with the Sabine inhabitants of Qui- 
rium. 

The senate 200. 

Union with the Luceres, on terms of depen- 
dence. 

Three tribes of the * Populus Ramnes, Ti- 
tles, Luceres. Thirty curiae. 

17.3 38 709 Interreign. 

A 39 708 Numa Pompilms, 39 years. 

Agrarian institutions. Ritual law. 

Mythico-historical period until the war with 
Pyrrhus, Ol. 1 24. 4, when contemporary 
history commences. 

27.3 77 669 Tullus Hostilius, 32 years. 

Alba destroyed. 

35.3 109 637 ^ncus Marcius, 23 years. 

Origin of the plebs. ’ 

41.2 132 614 Tarquinius Priscus, 38 years. ^ 

The senate 300 ; the Luceres admitted. Pa- 
tres majorum et minorum gentium, 
cnturies of the knights doubled. Sex Suf- 
fragia. 

50.4 170 576 Scrvius Tullius, 46 years. 

Populus and plebs divided into classes and 
centuries. 

^^omitia centuriata. Plebs distributed into 
thirty local tribes. 

62.2 216 530 Tarquinius Superbus, 25 years. 

Jus Papirianum. 

68.3 241 505 \Regifugium, 24th of February. Two con- 

suls created, called Prmtors till the dccem- 
virate. Brutus and Collatinus. Senate 
filled up. * Conscripts* 
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Ol. B. a, CONTElS^OllARY EVENTS. 

8.1 747 Era of Nahonasar computed from Feb. 27, 747, 
B. C., ceases after the taking of Babylon by 
Alexander, when the era of the Seleucidcey from 
312, B. C. supplied its place. 

745 Dynasty of the Bacchtadce at Corinth — an oligarchy 
of 200 with an annual prytanis. 

11.2 734 Syracuse founded by Archias, one of the Bacchiadae, 
Corcyra by Chersicrates of the same family, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle of Eusebius. The Pa- 
rian Chronicle places these events in 758. 

14.1 723 Zocn founded. First Messeniaii war ends. 

17.1 711 Pythagoras y according to oriental writers, flourished 

in the reign of Assarhaddon, 711 — 693. 

18.1 707 Tarentum founded by Phalanthus. The colonists 

probably the offspring of marriages of disparage- 
ment. 

19.2 702 Sybaris and Croton founded. 

24.1 683 First annual archon at Athens. 

29.2 662 [Second Messenian war terminated by the capture 

of Ira. Aristoraenes. 

,31.1 655 Cypselus expels the Bacehiadse from Corinth. 

87.1 631 Cyrene founded. 

89.3 621 .Legislation oi Draco* 

44.4 600 Massilia founded by Phocaeans. 

46.2 594 iLegislation of Solon. 

47.3 589 \Ptttacus iEsymnete of Mytelene. First elective 

tyrant. 

48.2 586 [First Pythian gameSy (Parian Chron.) at the termi- 
' nation of the Cirrhman war. In August or Sep- 
tember, the beginning of the Athenian year, ac- 
eording to Clinton. In midsummer the first 
month of every third Olympic year, according to 
Arnold. In the spring, according to Miiller, 
Bockh, and Goller. 

54.4 560 \Pmstratus. 


61.3 533 Pythagoras the Samtany acc. to Diodorus Siculus. 
63.1 527 Hippias. 

64.3 514 The settle at Dicearchia. (Chronicle of Eu- 

sebius). ‘ 

67.3 510 Hipparchus assassinated. 

508 Sybaris destroyed. 

1 ) 2 
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70.4 

250 

71.1 

251 

73.1 

259 


260 


261 

74.3 

265 

75.1 

267 


268 


269 

76.1 

271 


272 


274 

77.2 

276 


277 


278 

78.2 i 

280 

78.3 

281 


282 


79.1 283 


. B. C ROMAN CHRONO LOGY. 

Provocatio allowed by the Valerian law to 
the plebeians. 

496 Claud'ii replace the Tarquinian house and 
tribe. 

495 First dictator: Titus Lartiiis. 

487 A new tribe, the Crustumine^ added to the 
twenty surviving local tribes. 

486 First Secession to Mons Sacer. 

485 Tribunes of the Plebeians declared inviolable, 
and recognised as a plebeian magistracy. 
Plebeian yEdiles. 

Treaty of isopolity with the Latins concluded 
by Sp. Cassius. 

481 Circcii taken by the Volscians. Period of 
the great encroachments of the Volscian 
and ^quian nations on Latium down to 
295. 

479 League with the Hernicans by Sp. Cassius. 

478 5)}. Cassius condemned by the curies. Prin- 
ciple of his agrarian law recognised. 

477 Commencement of the seven successive con- 
sulships of the Fabii, 

The senate and the curies usurp the right of 
electing the consuls from the centuries. 

I 475 Agrarian law of C. Mmnins who first dis- 
covered the power of the tribunate. 

474 Office of interrex first made elective. Com- 
promise with the plebeians, to whom one 
place in the consulship was ceded. 

472 Defeat of the Veientines; the consul Man- 
lius killed. The Pabii take the side of 
the plebeians. 

470 Settlement of the Fabii on the Cremera. 

469 Fabii cut off on the 18th Q-uinctilis. 

168 Etruscans besiege Rome ; ultimately driven 
off ; perhaps owing to a diversion made by 
the fleet of Hiero at Cumae. 

466 Minucius impeached. Comitia tributa. Co- 
riolanus probably exiled. 

465 The tribune Genucius murdered, 

464 Volero Publilius, Trib. PL, brings forward a 
bill, that the Trib. PI. should be elected by 
the Comitia Tributa. Pestilence in Italy. 

463 Publilius re-elected with C, Laetorius. Pub- 
lilian law. The tribes first recognised as a 
branch of the legislature by a law which 
entitled them to deliberate on all matters 
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ol. |b. c. contemporary events. 

70,1 499 \Sardis burnt. 


494 Miletus taken. 

72.2 490 Battle of Marathon, 


480 Battles of Thermopylae and Salamis. 


75.1 479 Battles of Platcea and Mycale, 

478 Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, according to the Parian 
Chronicle, which Niebuhr follows ; according to 
Diodorus, Hiero begins to reign. 

477 ^Athenian ascendancy commences. 


77.1 471 


Themistocles banished. Hiero ^ according to the 
Parian Chronicle, tyrant of Syracuse : reigns ten 
years, according to Aristot. Pol. 


469 Pericles enters on public life forty years before his 
death. 

468 jNaval victory of Hiero at Cumce^ (Parian Chronicle). 
Mycence destroyed by the Argives. 

78.2 466 jSiege of Naxos, Themistocles escapes to the Per- 
sian court. Battle at the Eurymedon. 

464 [Sparta destroyed by an earthquake. Revolt of the 
Helots, 

79.1 463 'Capua colonised by Etruscans, according to Cato ; 

probably by Opicans driven forward by the Sa- 
belUans. 
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affecting the commonweal, when brought 
forward by the tribunes, though the senate 
might still refuse to take cognisance of 
their determination. 

I 284 462 Appius Claudius impeached ; he kills him- 
self. Law enacted by Sp. Icilius against 
any interruption of the tribunes whilst ha- 
ranguing the people. 

79 . 4 ! 286 460 Antium taken from the Volscians ; a colony 
planted there. 

80.3 289 457 jEquians encamp on Mount Algidus. Me- 
teoric phenomena. 

81.1 291 4/35 Pestilence at Rome. Volscians and -/Equians 
advance to the EsquiJine gate. . 

Eruption of Mount Mina about this time. 

292 454 ^ TerentUms proposes a revision of the laws. 

His bill is passed by the commonalty but 
rejected by the senate and the curies. 

I 293 453 The bill renewed by A. Virginius. Caeso 
ftuinctius exiled. Appius Herdonius seizes 
the Capitol. Valerius the consul killed. 

82.1 ' 295 451 League and municipal relations with the Vol- 
scians. Meteoric phenomena. 

296 450 Cincinnatus rescues Minucius and his army 
on Mount Algidus. M. Volscius con- 
demned. Assassinations at Rome from 
party spirit. 

449 Number of tribunes increased from five to 
ten. 

448 Icilian latv. Senate acknowledges itself bound 
to take into consideration a plebis-scitum. 
446 Law of Tarpeius and Aternius to limit ple- 
beian fines. Senate consents to the revi- 
sion of the laws. Embassy despatched. 

301 445 Pestilence. 

84.1 1 303 ; 443 First decemviral hoard. Consulship and tri- 
buneship suspended. Patricians enrolled 
in the local tribes ; serarians and metics 
also. X. Tables drawn up. Quaestors of 
blood elected by the centuries. Lesser 
houses placed on an equality with the 
greater ones. 

I 304 I 442 Second decemviral hoard : half plebeians. Si- 
cinius Dentatus betrayed. XII. Tables 
completed. 

1 305 441 Virginia, Plcbs occupy Mount Saccr. Tri- 
bunes reappointed. Valerius and Hora- • 


297 

298 
83.2 300 i 
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46T [Thrasybulus reigns eleven months at Syracuse. 
Cimon ostracised. 


456 Long walls of Athens completed. Battles of jEno- 
j^yta and Tanagra. Democracy overthrown at 
81.1 455 Thebes. Cirnon recalled from exile. 

^thome surrenders. Tiiird Mcssenian war ended. 

454 ’^etalism established at Syracuse. 


82.2 450 jFive years truce between the Atlis, and Lacs. 


449 i.Death of Cimon. 


447 iBattle of Coronea. Athenian interest destroyed in 
Boeotia. 


445 Revolt of Euhcea and Me gar a. Thirty years’ 
truce. Thurii colonised. Herodotus one of the 
colonists. 

83.4 444 {Pericles^ sole director of affairs at Athens. 
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tius clGCtcd consuls hy the centuries / who 
henceforth retain the freedom of election. 
Plebis-scita equally valid with decrees of the 
centuries, subject however still to the con- 
firmation of the curies. 

Valerian laws. Duilian law against creating 
a magistrate without appeal. 

306 440 Great victory over the Sabines : Isopolite 
treaty with them. 

85.1 307 439 Trehonian law, that the election of tribunes 

should be valid, as far as it had gone, for 
the day. Cooptatio abolished. 

310 436 C. Canuleius proposes a bill to establish the 
connubium* between the two orders. 

Nine tribunes demand the election of one of 
the consuls from the plebs. 

86.1 311 435 Compromise of the question by the election 

of three military tribunes. Censors elected 
by the curies. 

312 434 Consuls reestablished hy the usurpation of 
the patricians. 

87.2 316 430 'S'p. Mcelius slain by Servilius Ahala. Great 

dearth. 

317 429 Military tribunes again. Fidenae revolts. 

88.1 319 427 Earthquakes. 

320 426 'idenae reduced. Pestilence which continues 

more or less till 323. 

321 425 ^Emilian law for abridging the duration of 

the censorship. 

89.2 324 422 V^ictory of Postumius Tubertus over the AS- 

quians and Volscians. 

First appearance of Carthaginians in Sicily, 
according to Livy. 

90.1 327 419 Great drought and epidemic disease. 

329 417 ypolia Opima won by A. Cornelius Cos- 
sus as consular tribune from Lar Tolum- 
nius. 

91.1 331 415 VectigaV reestablished from the public 

lands, though not paid honestly. 

91.4 334 412 Queestors of the treasury increased to four, 
plebeians eligible. 

93.1 339 407 Agrarian law of Maecilius and Metilius. Co- 

lony sent to Lavici. 

341 405 Postumius stoned to death by his soldiers. 

94.2 344 402 Dearth. Succours sent by Dionysius from 

Sicily. ^ 

346 400 Hebeian Queestors for the first time. , 
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85.3 437 Vulturrmm opens its gates to the Samnites. 

435 Sea-fight of the Corinthians and Corcyreans. 

86.4 432 Peloponnesian war commenced. Cycle of the 

golden number. 

431 The Thebans surprise Platma. 

430 The plague at Athens. 

429 Potidaea surrenders. Battle of Stratos^ Death of 
Pericles. 

428 Revolt of Lesbos* 

88.1 427 Laches sent to Sicily. Plataea surrenders to the 

Lacs. 

i 426 Pythodorus sent to Sicily. Earthquakes in Greece. 
Battle of Olpce. 

I 425 Iruption of -d3tna. Pylos occupied by the Aths. 
Sophocles and Eurymedon sent to Sicily. 

424 ^>ythera occupied by the Aths. General peace in 
Sicily, Battle of Delium. 

89.1 ! 423 Thucydides banished. Truce for a year in Greece. 

Lucanians advance to the Laos, 
i 422 Battle of Amphipolis* Brasidas and Cleon killed. 

J 421 Fifty years* truce. 

! 420 Alcibiades at the head of affairs. 

90.1 1 419 League between Argos and Athens. 

418 Battle of Mantinea, 

416 Melos surrenders. 

415 Expedition under Nicias to Sicily. 

91.2 413 Decelea, Demosthenes sent to Sicily. Defeat of 

the Athenians at Syracuse. 

412 Alliance between Sparta and Persia. 

411 The 400 established at Athens for four months. 

Battle of Cynossema, 

410 Battle of Cyzicus, 

93.1 407 Alcibiades returns to Athens. Lysander defeats 

Antiochus. Alcibiades deposed. 

406 Battle of Arginusce* Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse. 
405 Battle of JEgospotami, 

404 Athens tak^ by Lysander. 

94.1 403 Thrasybuli^ expels the thirty tyrants. Archonship 

of Euclides. New Greek alphabet. 

400 Return of the 10>000 under Xenophon. 
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95.3 349 397 Glorious campaign against the Volscians. 

Anxur taken. Pay decreed to the troops, 
350 390 First year of the last war against Veii. ilf*- 
lit ary tribunate remodelled^ numbers iuf, 
creased to six. 

96.2 352 394 A single veto sufficient in the tribunal col- 
lege. ‘ Tributum * established, a property 
tax. 

354 392 IStipendium allowed to the knights who served 
with their own horses. 

A compact between the two orders to enjoy 
five places in the military tribunate alter- 
nately every two years, the patricians always 
retaining the sixth place, the praetorship. 

97.1 355 391 A most severe winter. 

356 390 First Lectistertium. 

98.1 359 387 Feii taken, Gauls invade Italy. Fall of 

Melpum. 

361 385 Falerii taken. 

362 384 Assignment of land at Veii. 

99.1 363 383 Expedition of Dionysius against Pyrgi. Epi- 

demic disease. 

364 382 Vulsinii taken. Camillus exiled. 

365 381 Rome taken by the Gauls, iEquian state 

broken up. 

366 380 Hernicans and Latins renounce the supre- 

macy of Rome. 

Volscians defeated. 

100.2 368 378 Four new tribes formed. 

101.1 371 375 Manlius condemned by the curies. 

372 374 Assignment of the Pomptine district. Ques- 
tion of war, when decided by the senate, 
submitted for the first time to the com- 
monalty, for its acceptance. Colony sent 
to Sutrium. 

374 372 Disastrous war against the Volscians, Pree- 
nestines, and Antiates. 

102.1 375 371 Praeneste taken. 

376 370 Plebeian military tribunes. Civil commotions 
about debts. 

378 368 Election of patrician Mil. Trib. brought about 
forcibly. 

103.1 379 367 C. Licinius and L. Sextus Trib. Pleb. 

cinian Rogations brought forward. 

382 364 tolony sent to Nepete. 

)04.2 384 362 Licinian laws. 
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396 First campaign of Agcsilaus in Asia. 

96.1 395 Battle of Haliartus. Lysander killed. 
394 Battles of Cnidus and Coronea, Conon. 


390 Thrasybulus slain at Aspendus. 
f389 Thurians defeated at I^aos. Conquests of tlie Lu- 
canians. 

98.1 387 VeiXQG oi Antalcidas. 

385 Mantinea taken by Agesipolis. Sea-figlit between 
Evagoras and the Persians. 

382 Pluebidas seizes the Cadtnea at Thebes. First 
campaign of the Olynthian war. 


100.1 379 The Cadmea recovered by the Thebans. 

376 Chahrias gains the naval victory of Naxos, Cy- 
prian w^ar terminated. 

374 Death of Evagoras. 


102. 371 iBattlc oi Leuctra, Megalopolis founded. 

370 'Jason of Pherae slain. 

369 The Thebans invade Laconia. The Messenians re- 
stored to their own country. 

103. 367 Dionyffl^s II* at Syracuse. Archidamus gains “tlie 

Teirfress Victory.” 

104.2 362 |Bat]|||f of Mantinea, Epaminondas slain. 

105. 359 jAcc^Sion to the throne of Philip of Macedon, 
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THE 


HISTORY OF ROME. 

CHAP. 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The memory of much in the story of Rome, even 
during the most ignorant ages, has been preserved to 
us, although in the early part of it poetry has flung her 
many-coloured veil over historical truth. It is indeed 
true, that the combination of vain fictions and popular 
legends with the outlines of dry chronicles and the 
scanty records of authentic documents, though gene- 
rally the distinction may be easily discerned, presents 
still sometimes a congruity so deceitful as almost to 
render hopeless the task of the historian. If, however, 
no pretension be set up to a thorough exactness in 
minute details, much may be ascertained, even in the 
darkest periods, on historical evidence no weaker than 
that which we possess for contemporary events in 
Greece. 

Such was the proportion and correspondence among 
the various parts of the Roman state, and such was its 
revigorating energy, and its power of assimilating the 
new to the old, that when a few traces and remains of 
intelligible import have been brought to light, safe and 
certain conclusions may be drawn from them concerning 
other things, from which i^s out of our power to clear 
away the rubbish. In fike manner as the ocean re- 
ceives into its bosom thS^rivers of the earth, so the 
history of Rome receiveadinto itself that of all the other 
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nations knojvn io have c;;ciste^^beforc her^ in the regions 
around the Mediterranean. .Many perish forthwith^ 
others struggle for awhile, but sooner or later are con- 
founded in the unity of the mightier stream. Yet their 
previous character and condition fall within the pro- 
vince of the historian of Rome, and his business is to 
exhibit the best image of them, that research or re- 
flexion can produce, in order that the reader may not 
content himself with empty names, or with notions 
merely caught up at random. 

Livy had no such aims ; he was moved to write by 
the highly brilliant talent with which nature had gifted 
him for seizing the characteristic features of humanity, 
and for narration ; combined w^ith the imaginative power 
of a poet, though without the facility of versifying or 
the love of it. He wrote, indeed, with no feeling of 
doubt, yet without conviction, bringing down the mar- 
vels of the heroic ages into the sphere of history. Even 
those primitive ages when the gods walked amongst 
mankind he would not absolutely reject, considering 
the records of them only less full and certain, but of 
the same kind with those of accredited history. His 
views and judgement of the early constitution were 
biassed by the prejudices of his youth, which saw in 
those who bore the same name, the same class of men 
with those whom he justly deemed the most corrupt of 
his ow^n age. His conception of foreign nations and 
of unknown countries was, from his negligence, indis- 
tinct. His sole wish seems to have been to revive the 
recollection of whatever had been glorious or excellent 
in the past ; and, in teaching his countrymen to knotv 
and admire the deeds of their ancestors, he bestowed 
on their literature a colossal masterwork, with which 
the Greeks have nothing to compare, nor can any mo- 
dern people place a similar work beside it. No loss, 
that has befallen us in Roman literature, is comparable 
to that which has left his history imperfect. 

Yet had the whole been preserved, we should still 
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find an inducement to frame a Roman history suited to 
our wants. Something more and something less is now 
required than what we read in his inimitable narrative, 
in order that his heroes and patriots may appear to us 
as beings of our flesh and blood ; and in order that, 
when the interest of the moment has passed away, the 
memory of the reader may still sympathise with them, 
To vie with Livy as a historian, to fancy that the lost 
portions of his work might be replaced, if our materials 
were only richer, would be ridiculous. But there is no 
presumption in undertaking, after careful and laborious 
examination to combine and thus vivify our poor and 
fragmentary notices, in order that by such means, 
during the periods when we have nothing better, that 
image which readily arises where the material is plen- 
teous and finely wrought, may still come forth living 
and complete in all its essential members. 


CHAP. II. 


ANCIENT ITALY, 

The Romans were not an original and peculiar people, 
like the Athenians, but a conflux of several distinct 
tribes, which lost their individuality as they became 
incorporated with the Roman nation. The original 
stream flowed onwards, and gave its name to the 
river, whilst the tributaries, though far mightier, 
were overlooked. Thus the Umbrians, the Sabellians, 
and Etruscans sink unheeded into oblivion, yet the 
Volscian Attius and the Samnite Pontius were pro- 
bably not the only names worthy of a less obscure 
recollection. The dishonesty of the Roman annalists 
has studiously thrown into the shade all that might 
offend the vanity of their countrymen. 

Cato the Censor, in his Origines, the earliest work 
on the history of Rome in the Latin tongue, has pre- 

b2 
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served some little of the history of the earliest times. 
In his days the Etruscans^ Oscans^ and Sabellians, had 
still a national existence ; and as amongst these nations 
annals and registers were kept, the scantiness of which 
might be compensated by their authenticity, the wishes 
of Cato, backed by his magisterial authority, would 
find an easy access to them. Original inscriptions in 
brass and stone, although their value as historical docu- 
ments had been appreciated in Greece for a century 
and a half before, do not appear to have attracted the 
regard of the Romans in the time of Cato. The Marsic 
and Etruscan wars, subsequent to this period, must 
have proved destructive to monuments of every kind, 
especially to writings^ The establishment of military 
colonies, which shortly followed, contributed to the 
general extension of the Latin language. The Oscan 
was barely lingering in existence when Pompeii was de- 
stroyed, and the language of Etruria sank into oblivion 
with her science and literature. 

Varro’s writings were useful as a history of Roman 
manners, and as enumerating the primitive cities of the 
aborigines ; but his facts are borrowed from late Greek 
writers of no value, and he has unfortunately led Dio- 
nysius astray. 

Julius Hyginus built his history on very late Greek 
authors of no repute, yet he is quoted by Pliny, who 
treated with contempt the Tyrrhenian histories of 
Claudius : these, however, as far as we may judge from 
the Lyons tables, were of some historical importance, 
as the Tuscan annals and Roman archives furnished 
matter for them ; and most probably the monuments of 
Etruria had been examined by the Imperial Dilettante. 
Had the Polities of Aristotle come down to us in a 
perfect form, they would perhaps have contained some 
account of the R oman state : we may presume that 
neither these, nor the works of Timmus or of Antiochus, 
had been consulted by Cato, as he knows nothing of the 
CEnotrians. 
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Italia was originally the name of the land of the Itali, 
a nanae derived by the Greeks from Italus, a king of 
the CEnotrians. The Oscan name of the country was 
Vitellium. The etymology of the word Italus or Italos, 
as meaning an ox in the Tyrrhenian language, supplied 
an opportunity for a hieroglyphical representation. 
The bull with a human face on the Campanian coins is 
Italus or Vitalus. The Italians, according to the Greek 
accounts, were the Qinotrians, who at one time occu- 
pied the whole of the peninsula to the south of the 
Tiber, and Cape Garganus. From the name of the 
country, the people who settled therein were called 
Italicans ; they were for the most part Sabellians. They 
considered tliemselves as one Itlilican people in the 
Marsic war ; and even before that time, in the war of 
Hannibal, they acted independently of the Umbrians 
and Etruscans. In its earliest signification Italia was 
by the Greeks considered to be the peninsula between 
the Scylletic and Nepetic gulfs; or, in other words, 
the southernmost part of the Bruttii; such was the 
statement of Antiochus of Syracuse, as quoted by 
Aristotle. Dionysius quotes his authority in a wider 
sense, as identifying the whole country, from Tarentum 
to Posidonia, with Italia. In his own days Antiochus 
limited Italia by a line drawn from Laos to Metapon- 
tum, and places Tarentum in lapygia ; in the same 
manner Thucydides distinguishes lapygia from Italia ; 
Timieus extended the boundaries of Italy to the Tiber, 
and beyond Picenum; Polybius, to the foot of the 
Alps, comprising Cisalpine Gaul and Venetia in Italia, 
but excluding Liguria ; Cato considered Etruria and 
Umbria in Italia. Latterly the name migrated north- 
ward, and in the reign of Maximian was transferred to 
the five annonary provinces, iEmilia, Liguria, Flami- 
nia, Venetia, and Istria; and from this usage the king- 
dom of the Lombards received its name. Hesperia- 
was a kind of poetical name for the west, but as poets 
spoke most frequently of Italy, it latterly became 
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identified with it^ to the exclusion of Iberia. Ausonia 
was originally synonymous with Opica, but latterly its 
name received a no less wide extension than that of 
Italia. Saturnia may have been used to designate a 
part of central Italy, but the traces of this name are 
very faint. As the main part of what we know of the 
history of Italy before the Romans is derived from the 
Greeks, we find in their accounts nothing concerning 
the Etruscan and Sabellian nations, who had not yet 
made their appearance within the sphere of their know- 
ledge. 


gHAP. III. 

THE CENOTRIANS AND PELASGIANS. 

The legendary origin of the OEnotrians is deduced' 
from a colony which emigrated under GEnotrus, one of 
the sons of Lycaon, from Arcadia, at the same time 
with the Peucetians on the Ionian gulf, under his bro- 
ther Peucetus, seventeen generations before the Trojan 
war. This, according to Pausanias, was the earlFfest 
instance of a colony on record. Such legends arc only 
deserving of attention as furnishing clues to the genea- 
logical affinities of nations. This particular one con- 
cerning the CEnotrians being Arcadians, and therefore 
descended from Pelasgus, has a historical confirmation 
in the fact that the serfs of the Italian Greeks, who 
were most undoubtedly OEnotrians, were called Pelas- 
gians. The Pelasgians were a different nation from the 
Hellens : their language was peculiar, and not Greek ; 
in other words, although it possessed an essential 
affinity to it, it was still so different as not to be intel- 
ligible to Greeks. Such is the meaning of Herodotus, 
who deviates however from all other Greek writers in 
ranking the Epirots with the Hellens. From the Pe- 
lasgians the Greek theology was derived, and to them 
the oracle of Dodona belonged. Their name was pro- 
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bably a national one ; at least the Greek explanations 
of it are absurd. Their mysterious character arises 
from their appearance in historical notices when already 
in a state of ruin and decay ; but a more accurate re- 
search after the traces of their diffusion will enable us 
to penetrate this mystery, and to recognise in them one 
of the greatest nations of ancient Europe, whose mi- 
gf'alions were as widely extended as those of the Celts. 

was no arbitrary fiction of the poet, when iEschy- 
lu^made king Pelasgus boast, that he and his people 
wel*e masters of the whole country to the west of the 
Sifymon. The Hellens appear to have spread, like 
the Latins and Romans in Italy, by detachments set- 
tling amidst far more numeroi:^.communities of a dif- 
ferent, though not wholly foreign, nature, which adopted 
the language and laws of the colonists, in order to 
resemble them. The Arcadians, the most ancient set- 
tlers at Argos, and tlie lonians, were all Pelasgian races : 
the people of Attica were styled Pelasgian Cranai. 
Thessaly was their second great seat in Hellas, or, as 
it was generally called, in Argos ; hence Thessaly was 
termed the Pelasgian Argos, and the words Thessalian 
and Pelasgian are used as equivalent. We identify 
Pelasgians in the Thesprotians and Epirot tribes ; in 
the Orestians, Pelagonians, and Elimiots of Upper 
Macedonia ; in the Ainphilochians, Agraeans, and other 
tribes of iEtolia ; and in the Teleboans and Dolopians. 
The Pelasgians as well as the Hellens were members 
of the Amphictyonic association, the main tie of w hich 
was religion, in which both nations agreed. When Ma- 
cedonia became a great kingdom, made up of Greeks, 
Illyrians, Paeonians, and Thracians, the core of the 
nation was still a peculiar race, neither Greek nor Illy- 
rian ; this was Pelasgian. The Bottiaeans were Pelas- 
gians : we find Pelasgians likewise in Lemnos, Imbrus, 
and Samotbrace ; in Lesbos and Chios ; along the whole 
coast of Ionia, beginning from Mycale ; in iEolis ; at 
Tralles in Caria; on the Hellespont at Placia and 
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Scylace ; at Cyzicus ; and most probably the Teucrians 
and Dardaniansj who were very clearly perceived by 
the Greek philologers not to be Phrygians, and by 
some suspected not to be barbarians at all, were of 
Pelasgian extraction. In Euboea, in Andrus and Cyth- 
nus, and in Crete, we find traces of Pelasgians. In 
Italy we have the Pelasgian serfs of the Italian Greeks, 
who were the remains of the old CEnotrian population : 
we find Pelasgians at Cortona, in Etruria ; Caere was 
Pelasgian before it fell into the hands of the Etruscans, 
and hence arose its connection with the Delphic oracle : 
hence the Agyllaeans were termed Thessalians. KS- 
venna was called a Thessalian settlement ; Spina had 
its treasury at Delphj| and is termed Pelasgian; we 
may likewise recognise Pelasgians in the Greek foun- 
ders of Pisa. 

The inhabitants of Tyrrhenia were originally Pelas- 
gians ; their Etruscan conquerors obtained the name of 
Tyrrhenians from the country. A similar error to that 
which imagines the Slavonic Dalmatians, who bear the 
name of Illyrians, to be for that reason the descendants 
of the ancient Illyrians, confounded the Etruscan con- 
querors with their Tyrrhenian subjects, and hence 
involved the origin of the Etruscans in almost inextri- 
cable difficulties. The Pelasgian wanderers, who set- 
tled ill Attica at the foot of Hymettus, had originally 
appeared in Acarnania, according to Pausanias, and 
were said to be Sicelians. According to the story, they 
had come from the south of Etruria, and most un- 
doubtedly called themselves Tyrrhenians ; when driven 
out of Attica, they turned their course towards mount 
Athos and the Hellespont. The story of the Lydian 
colony of the Tyrrhenians may be explained by the fact 
that the Maeonians were Pelasgians, as is proved by 
the name of their stronghold Larissa. Ardea is desig- 
nated as a Pelasgian city by the poet, who styles it an 
Argive one founded by Danae. The legend, which 
represents Saguntum as a colony of the ArdeateSi ex- 
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tends the Pelasgians in^ Spain^ where moreover the 
ancient capital Terraco has been considered to be a 
Pelasgian city; Antium, Circeii, Terracina the Latin 
form of Trachina, the towns near the Liris, such as 
Amynclae, Hormiae, and Sinuessa, the islands of Pontiae, 
and the inland fort of Larissa, lead us by their names 
to infer that they were Pelasgian. Pompeii and Her-, 
culaneum were, according to Strabo, founded by Tyr- 
rhenians. The worship of the Argive Juno was a 
peculiar characteristic of the Pelasgian tribes in Italy, 
and her temple near Salernum indicates the Pelasgian 
origin of the people of that neighbourhood. Capreae, 
which was inhabited by Teleboans, and Nuceria are 
the final links in the chain o|^Pelasgian settlements, 
which extend along the western coast of Italy, from 
Pisa to the borders of the CEnotrians, whose Pelasgian 
origin has already been indicated. 

The earliest inhabitants of the plains of the Tiber 
were, according to Roman historians, the Siculians, 
who dwelt at Tibur, Falerii, and a number of small 
towns about Rome, who were also called Argives, as 
Argos was termed Pelasgian. The original inhabitants 
of Latium went by the name of Aborigines, and were 
termed by Cato Achaeans, another form of Pelasgians. 
These Siculi were subjugated by a strange people who 
came down from the Abruzzi ; but the name of the con- 
querors, wdio became one people with the conquered 
and were called Latins, was forgotten. One portion 
of the Siculians were said to have emigrated, owing 
to this cause, under the name of Tyrrhenians, to the 
eastern parts of Greece, whilst another crossed over 
into Sicily. The traces of Pelasgian names in the in- 
terior of Italy, such as Aclierontia, Argyrippa, Sipon- 
tum, afford us good ground for supposing that it was 
inhabited by the same nation, till it was driven out by 
the Opicans or Sabellians. We meet with Pelasgians 
along the whole coast of the Adriatic, from the Aternus 
to the Po; Picenum, the territory of the Senones, the 
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dktri<;itB of Pmtutiumi PaliiPAtid Adria, were at diie 
time posi^essed \>y Tyrrhenians. The Ghreek coins of 
Pisaurum indicate the probability that its inhabitants 
were a tribe of Tyrrhenians, which had maintained its ^ 
independence when the Sabellians occupied the sur- 
rounding country. 

The Liburnians on the eastern shores of the Adriatic 
are distinguished by the accurate Scylax from the 
Illyrians. Corcyra was perhaps the connecting link 
between the Pelasgians of Epirus and of Italy. The 
expedition of the Illyrian Enchelades, who penetrated 
to Delphi, may have been a migration of the whole 
Illyrian people from regions far removed in the north, 
who in their progress overpowered the Pelasgian popu- , 
lation of Dalmatia. The Teucrian origin of the : 
nians in Thrace points to their Pelasgian extractibn. 
The great facility with which the Pannonians acquired 
the Latin language may corroborate in some respect 
their supposed identity with the Pseonians. It thus 
appears that there was a time when the country, from 
the Arno to the Ryndacus, was inhabited by Pelasgians. 
The chain of connection, broken off’ on the continent 
by the Thracians, is kept up between Greece and Asia 
by the islands in the north of the iEgean ; but when 
Hellanicus and the genealogers wrote, scattered rem- 
nants of this immense race alone remained, like the 
detached Celtic tribes in Spain, solitary and widely 
scattered. The historical inquirer is not in any way 
justified in assuming that any one of these separate 
regions, in which we find tribes of the same stock, was 
the original home, whence a part of the inhabitants 
emigrated to the others. The same analogy holds good 
in the geography of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

In the Latin language there are two elements mixed 
up together, one connected with the Greek, the other 
entirely foreign to it ; but even in the former the dis- 
tinction is no less evident than the affinity. The case 
was the same with the Pelasgians and Greeks, as races* 
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Hence the lat^r, not^MIKtanding their af&nityi would 
look upon the former as foreigners, und call their lan- 
guage a barbarous one. 

The CEnotrians were distinguished into two tribes, 
the Italietes in the southernmost peninsula, and* the 
Chone^to the north without the isthmus, stretching 
up to ^lljpygia. The former, who led a pastoral life, 
are said to have been moulded into a new people by 
Italus, some time before the age of Minos, who induced 
them to betake themselves to tillage, and with other 
institutions established ^ Syssitia* amongst them. The 
name of Sicelians comprised the Italians and Chonians, 
and corresponds entirely with that of Qinotrians. We 
find it given to the Epirots in the Odyssee, and thus 
we have a solution for the origin of those Tyrrhenians 
who emigrated to Athens, in the mention of their hav- 
ing cUtne out of Acarnania. They were the Pelasgians 
of E)^rus, who, at the time represented in the catalogue 
of the Greek army before Troy, were still masters of 
that country. We likewise find Chones, or Chaones, 
on either side of the Ionian sea, just as there was a 
Pandosia and a river Acheron in CEnotria as well as in 
Thresprotia. The wars of the Metapontines against 
the Tarentines and the CEnotrians of the interior show, 
that at that time there were still independent OBnotri- 
ans. The founding of Posidonia and Laos on the lower 
sea by Sybaris, of Terina by Croton, of Hipponium 
and Medina by Locri, identifies the period to which 
the general bondage of the Pelasgians is to be referred. 

The immense increase of the population of Sybaris 
and Croton leads us to infer that great numbers of 
these subject CEnotrians were admitted to the right of 
citizenship. When Antiochus limited Italy by a line^ 
drawn from Laos to Metapontum (Ol. 89. 2.) the CEno- 
trians to the west of that line had already been subju- 
gated by the Lucanians. Conquerors however had now 
learnt that it was more piSlitable to retain tributary 
subjects, than to exterminate them and supply their 
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place by the purchase of heHIRf slaves ; and thus we 
find the original inhabitants degraded to a state of 
villanage, and adopting the language and habits of the 
Greeks, as was likewise the case with the Sicelians of 
the island, and with the Epirots. The facility with 
which they were thus moulded into Greeks is a charac- 
teristic of the Pelasgian tribes, and a main^^use of 
the breaking up and extinction of the nation : this is 
to be attributed partly to their original affinity, partly 
to the magical power of the Greek language and na- 
tional character, the effect of which was remarkable 
over, even foreign races, as in Asia after the Macedo- 
nian conquest, and in Albania, where the settlers have 
adopted the Romaic by the side of their own language. 
The name of Magna Grascia was justified by the total 
change in the character and language of the inhabit- 
ants. The Greek language did not begin to give way 
there till the fourteenth century; indeed at thiss-very 
day there is a population that speaks Greek remaining 
in the district of Locri. In the time of the Pelopon-*,:^ 
nesian war there were Sicelians still existing in the 
southernmost parts of Italy : the name of revolted 
slaves, which the Bruttii accepted as a term of defiance, 
authorises us in looking for their origin to the ancient 
serfs, the QEnotrians, strengthened by the accession of 
Oscan freebooters. When the Roman arms reached 
these parts there was no people in Magna Grsecia 
except Lucanians, Bruttii, and Greeks : the iEnotrians 
were known solely to the learned. (Appendix A.) 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE OPICANS AND AUSONIANS. 

The country between CEnotria and Tyrrhenia was 
by the Greeks called Opica, or Ausonia ; its south- 
eastern boundary may be regarded as indeterminate, 
and may have been enlarged with the conquests of the 
Samnites in CEnotria ; but the original land of the 
Opicans was in the neighbourhood of Cales and Bene- 
ventum ; this was the country first called Ausonia. An 
erroneous subdivision, analogous to that by which the 
Pelasgians and Tyrrhenians were represented as sepa- 
rate races, has distinguished the Opicans, Ausonians, 
and Oscans, as nations which inhabited Campania in 
succession. Opicus and Oscus are the same word; 
the first form was adopted by the Greek, the last be- 
’l^me the prevalent one in Latin. The Greeks asso- 
ciated the name of Opicans, as borne by their ferocious 
ni^cenaries, with the notion of savage barbarians; 
even in the time of Cato the Romans, as kinsmen of 
the Mamertines, were designated by them with this 
name of dishonour. If those Opicans, who were driven 
out of Samnium by the Sabellians, were Oscans, it is 
singular that the language of the tribes descended from 
the conquerors should be called Oscan. It is however 
probable that the language of the conquered tribes 
became the prevailing language in a mixed, if not in a 
pure state, even if they were a distinct race from their 
conquerors, in the same manner as we find the Italian 
adopted by the descendants of the Lombards. The 
Oscan language spread southward as far as Bruttii and 
Messapia; its dialects were probably numerous, ac- 
cordingly as Sabellians and GBnotrians became grafted 
on the Oscan stock; ^ In the inscriptions that remain, 
which are easily deciphered# we discover that other 
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element which is mixed up W!!h the Greek part of the 
Latin language ; its grammatical forms and inflexions 
are such, as we find still lingering in Latin. «Since this 
language is not unintelligible to us, it is not strange 
that dramas in it were perfectly intelligible to the 
Romans. 

The Ausonians, a Greek name, who may be con- 
sidered as a branch of the Oscan nation, were probably 
called in their native language ‘ Auruni,’ from which 
^Aurunci’ is derived; for these were the same as 
the Ausonians. Suessa is one of their cities, and it 
lies in the very heart of the country of the Ausonians. 
In the old annals the Volsci were also called Aurun- 
cians. The Olsi in the Periplus of Scylax are the 
Volsci, the digamma being dropped. The Volscen- 
tes, who make their appearance with the Lucanians, 
were probably ancient Opicans driven southward by 
the Sabellian immigration, and who maintained their 
independence among the Lucanians. The Elysici in 
the army of Gelon are no other people than the Volsct^* 
and are ranked, like the Iberians and Celts, alongside 
of the Ligurians, by a common arrangement, as the 
Greeks frequently ranked the Romans and the Siceli- 
ans among the Ligurians. The language of the VoL« 
scians is not the same with that called Oscan, as far as 
credit may be given to the Volscian inscription, in 
which the name of Velitras seems to occur ; but a posi- 
tive judgment cannot be based on this authority. 

An intimate connection exists between the Volscian 
and iEquian races, and sometimes Volscian names 
seem to be used for tribes of iEquian origin. The 
Faliscans were iEquians, yet the worship of the Argite 
Juno indicates that the subject race was of Pelasgian 
extraction. The Faliscan dialect had the word Hirpus, 
in common with the Samnite. In such words as the 
Oscan shares with the Latin, we often find ** p.*’ sub- 
stituted for ♦^qu,” *^pid” for '^quid,” and the like; 
which makes it almost certain that the name i£qui 
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contains the radical syllaSle of the names Opici and 
Apuli, according to the Latin way of expressing it. 
The ApuU|ps, properly so called, were Opicans, who 
gave their name to the country of the Daunians, on 
their occupation of it. For the Opicans, being them- 
selves pressed forward by the Sabellians, threw them- 
selves upon the Italians and overpowered them. Those 
who left their homes are the people designated in the 
oldest traditions of the Italian Greeks as Sicelians, who 
crossed over to the island, having been driven from 
their abodes by the Opicans. These Sicelians, how- 
ever, must have come out of Campania, which in earlier 
times was peopled by Pelasgians. The Tyrrhenian 
origin of Capua, under the name of Vulturnum, and 
of Nola, affords an explanation of what is referred 
by Roman writers to the Etruscans, who speak of 
Campania as subject to the Etruscans before it was 
conquered by the Samnites. The greatness of the 
Etruscans belongs to the third century of Rome, and 
is indicated by the war of Porsenna, the Veientine war 
after the disaster on the Cremera, and the defeat of 
the Etruscan fleet before Cumae by Hiero, (Ol. 76. 3.) 
It is^flicult however to suppose the people on the left 
banlj^pf the Tiber in such a state of dependence, as to 
admit of Etruria sending out colonies beyond the Vul- 
turnus. The subjection of Rome to Pprsenna was of 
short duration, and as the ports of Cumae, Dicaeopolis, 
and Parthenope, had continued invariably in the bands 
of Chalcidian Greeks, it seems almost that 

the Etruscans can have crossed the seal, and formed a 
permament settlement, without possessing^ one at least 
of these harbours. This is a strong arginpieht against 
the Etruscans having been possessors of i^^ltgraean 
plains. Even the expedition against Cu^p^ by 

Dionysius in the LXIVth Olympiad, appea^rmpie to 
have reference to the Tyrrhoil^ns than to the 
cans. The hdst of nations ij^he invading army waa 
probably the tide of ItaUenijpnnd Opicans, rdpog on^ 
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wards before the Sabellians; the drivers perhaps were 
mixed up with the fugitives^ as in the great migration 
of the Germans and Huns. This appear^^ to be the 
epoch at which the Opicans settled in the Phlegrsean 
fields. Not the slightest trace of the Etruscans is to 
be found in Campania; as all the. written monuments, 
without exception, are in Oscan. Nola was called a 
Chalcidian city, as the Tyrrhenians probably admitted 
Greeks to fellow-citizenship : how entirely the civilisa- 
tion of Greece had been adopted by Nola is evinced 
by the workmanship and language on her coins. In 
the second Punic war she had become substantially an 
Oscan city ; even Neapolis had not been able to exclude 
the Qscans from the rights of citizenship. 

-A. 

CHAR V. 

: THE ABORIGINES AND LATINS. 

Tradition had banded down, that a people who in- 
habited the district about Carseoli and Reate, and 
whose capital was Lista, had been driven forth by the 
Sabines, and in their progress down the Anio had sub- 
dued or expelled the Siculians in various places near 
its banks. The conquerors were in the Latin legends 
called/ Sacrani.’ Another name, and unquestionably 
an old and genuine one, was ^ Casci;’ in addition to 
this they were properly called ^ Prisci.’ The name 
‘ Prisci Latini,’ in its genuine signification of * Prisci 
et Latini,’ intimates the union of the Siculian inhabit- 
ants, who were perhaps called Latins, with the J^is- 
cans. Usage, however, founded on the predon^ant 
legend of the union of the Trojan followers of 
with the native subjects of Latinus, has given the^me 
of Latins to the nation, which arose out of the coxfquest 
of the Priscans, and thgit of AborigineV to the eai^tier 
inhabitants of Latium. The Sicelians did not entirely 
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disappew bnt of Latium : some seem to have main* 
tained their freedom, a part united themselves with the 
Cascans, whilst another quitted the country. This 
emigration is connected with the legend touching the 
expedition of the Sicelians into Tritiacria. 

The affinity between that element of the Latin lan- 
guage, which is not Greek, and the Oscan, puts it 
beyond a doubt that the Cascans belonged to the Oscan 
stock. The Umbrians in their early greatness reached 
as far as those most ancient seats of the Cascans. The 
tradition followed by Philistus, that the Sicelians had 
been expelled by the Umbrians and Pelasgians, may 
therefore be regarded as the same with that which led 
Thucydides to speak of the Oscans and QSnotriags; 
so that the Umbrians and Opicans would be branches 
of the same nation. The portrait of the Aborigines, as 
hordes of uncivilised savages, may have been drawn 
from the traditions of their fiiculian subjects, who were 
forced to till the ground, whilst their masters amused 
themselves with the pleasures of war or the chase. 
The fact, that words relating to agriculture and the 
gentler ways of life agree in Latin and Greek, whilst 
the Lti£fa words for all objects appertaining to war or 
the clias^ are utterly alien from the Greek, mtUrt be 
owing to the Pelasgian origin of the agricultural serf^ 

With reference to the mythology of the Latinsr 
Janus or Dianus, as Scaliger has shown, was th^ god 
of the sun : Saturn and his wife Ops are most probably 
the god and goddess of the earth, the power of the 
earth which vivifies, and that which conceives and 
brings forth. 

Between Saturn and the Trojan settlement there 
were only three kings of the Aborigines in the legend, 
Picus, Faunus, and Latinus, son after son, who were 
afterwards adored as Indigetes. Lavinus and Lavinius 
are different phases of Latinus. Lavinium was the 
common sanctuary and oouncj^*stot of the Latins : La- 
cinium, with its temple of JunS, was the common sanc- 

• C 
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tuary of those Qinotrians, called Lacinians^ whom we 
thus see belonged to the same nation with the Latins. 

The voyage of Evadner to Latium, with a train of 
Arcadians, a homesprung legend, may warrant us in 
supposing, that as so many small Siculian towns were 
scattered about in the neighbourhood, another such 
town stood on the hill near the Tiber, and bore the 
name of Palatium. This reminded the Greek gene- 
alogers, with whom Pelasgian and Arcadian were equi- 
valent terms, of Pallantium in Moenalia. Evadner is, 
however, but another form of Latinus: in the one 
legend he is the son of the prophetic Carmentis, in the 
other of the prophetic Faunus ; in the one he marries 
his daughter Lavinia to Hercules, in the other to 
iEneas, both being foreign heroes. The frontiers of 
Latium were pushed forward from Circeii towards the 
Liris by the early Roman conquests, if we are to judge 
from the first treaty of the Romans with Carthage, 
preserved by Polybius, in which all the towns from 
Ostia to Tcrracina are called Latin, and are subject to 
the Romans ; and tlie Carthaginians bind themselves, 
if they take any Latin town not subject to the Romans, 
to deliver it up to them. Conquests in the interior are 
here out of the question, so that Latium must then 
have stretched further along the coast towards Cumae; 
and the name of Latins is synonymous with that of 
Tyrrhenians. 


CHAP. VI. 

THE SABINES AND SABELLIANS. 

The Romans liad no general name comprehending 
the Sabines along with the tribes supposed to have 
issued from them : the latter, whether Marsians and 
Pelignians, or Samnites and Lucanians, they termed 
Sabellians. That these tribes amongst themselves were 
termed Sabini, or Savini, is certain, from the inscrip- 
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tion on the Samnite denary coined in the Social war, as 
'Savvtrat, the Greek form of Samnites, is evidently de- 
rived from Savini ; but, as it would clearly have offended 
a Latin ear to call the Samnites Sabines, since a general 
name is indispensable, we will venture to employ the 
term Sabellians for the whole race. 

When the Romans advanced beyond the frontiers of 
Latium, the Sabellians were the most widely extended 
and the greatest people in Italy. Their original home 
is placed by Cato in the neighbourhood of Amiternum, 
in the highest Apennines of the Abruzzi : hence they 
issued in very remote times, and drove the Cascans 
before them in one quarter, and the Umbrians in 
another. The tradition runs, that a religious vow of a 
'Ver Sacrum,’ according to which, after the lapse of 
twenty years, the cattle were sacrificed or redeemed 
and the youth sent forth, occasioned the sending out of 
these colonies. One of them occupied Picenum then 
peopled by Pelasgians, another passed into the land of 
the Opicans and formed the nucleus of the great Sam- 
nite people. The Frentanians on the Adriatic, the 
tribes that conquered Campania and the country as 
far as the Silarus, and the Lucanians, were of Samnite 
origin. Capua, originally a Tuscan, and at that time 
probably an Oscan town, having come into possession 
of the Sabellians, the name of Campanians was given 
to all the raccii mixed up of Sabellians and Oscans, 
and hence to the mercenaries of the Greek states, who 
spoke Oscan. Cuma was soon after taken by storm by 
the Campanians, but the Greek population was not 
quite exterminated, for traces Greek manners and 
customs were subsisting four hundred years afterwards, 
when the Oscan language, which had supplanted the 
Greek, had long since given way to the Latin. Nola 
and Nuceria maintained their independence. 

The Lucanians were soon separated from the Sam* 
nites by the distance and )uagnitude;of\heir conquests ; 
with their occupation of GBnotria c^me the wars between 

ca 
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the Greek cities and the barbarians^ which ended in 
the ruin of the former. They first established them* 
selves on the western coast by the conquest of Posido- 
nia and its confederate towns. The subjugated Greek 
community, if we may judge from several of the coins, 
which, from the letters on them, cannot be earlier than 
the Peloponnesian war, still dwelt in the Lucanian city 
of Paestum in a state of villanage : but as the Greek 
character was always used on the coins of Nola, and 
even on those of Capua occasionally, nothing can be 
proved from such a circumstance as to the time when 
Posidonia was taken. The probability is, that the 
Samnites did not advance into these less tempting re- 
gions till after the conquest of Campania, where the 
gates of Vulturnum were opened to them, (Ol. 85. 3.) 
Thurium was built (Ol. 83. 3.) near the site of Sybaris, 
which bad fallen sixty-four years previously, and her 
rapid growth is a proof that no barbarians were in her 
way. When Antiochus closed his Sicilian history, 
(Ol. 89. 1.) the Lucanians had advanced as far as the 
Laos. Thirty years afterwards, the Italiots concluded 
a general defensive league against the Lucanians, and 
against Dionysius. In OL 97. 3, the Thurians were 
completely defeated near Laos, after which battle the 
conquesU of the Lucanians spread like a torrent, owing 
to the ruin of the Greek cities by the Syracusan tyrants. 
In Ol. 105. 2, when Dionysius the younger had con- 
cluded a peace with them, the Lucanian state had 
reached its greatest extent. Only three years later, in 
Ol. 106. 1, the Bruttian people make their appearance, 
a people who drew their origin from a mixture of races, 
and in part from those Cblnotrians, who had been 
moulded into Greeks, as is proved by their speaking 
Greek along with Oscan. Their formidable success 
induced the Lucanians to join in an alliance with their 
former subjects, and to indemnify themselves by con- 
quests on the Tfarentine gulf. By these enterprises 
the arms of three Greek princes, Archidamus, Alex- 
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ander the Molossian, and Cleonymus, were drawn over 
into Italy, and at last by their attack on Thurii the 
arms of Rome were turned against the Lucanians. 
They were however at this time feeble and exhausted 
by internal dissensions; rich indeed, as is proved by the 
spoil which the Romans took from them, but unable to 
defend their wealth. 

Between the Sabines and the Samnites lies the 
country of the Marsians, Marrucinians, Pelignians, 
and Vestinians, all of Sabellian origin ; in accordance 
with which, we find these four tribes united in a federal 
league ; and when Polybius speaks of the forces which 
the nations of Italy might bring into the field at the 
time of the Cisalpine war, he gives the number of the 
troops belonging to these four tribes in one sum. The 
Hernicans, so remarkable in history for standing in a 
singularly favourable relation to the Romans, as their 
allies on a footing of equality, were most probably a 
Marsian colony. Their name is said to be derived 
from the Sabine and Marsian word Hernoe, which sig- 
nifies Rocks. Their settlement may be referred to the 
period when the Sabines were pushing forward to the 
sea“ along the Tiber, as well as in the south. The set- 
tlements of the Sabines on the left bank of the Tiber 
extended even to the south of the Anio, and were inter- 
mingled with those of the Latins. The wars with the 
Sabines, which form a main part of what is contained 
in the earliest annals of Rome, cease entirely about 
U.C. 306, which evidently coincides with their diffu- 
sion in the south of Italy. The tide of overflowing 
population from all the Sabelliaii tribes was now turned 
towards this quarter, and the old Sabines on the Tiber 
became quite insignificant. The Lacedaemonian origin 
of the Samnites was a fiction of the Tarentines, a frivo- 
lous compliment to their powerful neighbours. It is by 
no means improbable that the Sabellians and Oscans 
were only branches of ou^^^stock. All the Sabellians 
spoke a common language'; the original Sabines, from 
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their admixture with Romans, had probably ceased to 
speak their own language, but there was an intimate 
connection between the Sabine, Samnite, and Marsic 
languages. The Campanian Oscan must have been the 
dialect, the furthest removed from the Sabine, and 
must have subsisted the longest: it had not become 
quite obsolete at Herculaneium and Pompeii, when 
they perished. 

The Marsians and their confederates the Frentani- 
ans, as well as the ancient Sabines, used the Latin 
characters, which are also found on the table at Bantia. 
The only monuments of the Samnites arc coins, which 
like all the Campanian, except those with Greek in- 
scriptions, have Etruscan letters. The coins of the 
Lucanians have the name ‘ Lucanom’ in Greek letters ; 
their familiarity with that language is evident from the 
fact, that the pure Doric spoken by the Lucanian am- 
bassador won the hearts of the popular assembly at 
Syracuse ; nor would the philosophy of Pythagoras 
have found reception amongst them had it been unusual 
for Lucanians to WTite Greek. 

The strictness of their morals, and their cheerful 
con tented ness, were the peculiar glory of the Sabellian 
mountaineers, particularly of the Sabines and the four 
northern cantons. In other respects the character of 
the several tribes was essentially distinct. Divination 
was practised by all the. Sabellians, but especially by 
the Marsians. Most of the tribes, and among the rest 
the Sabines, lived in open hamlets ; the Samnites and 
the members of the northern confederacy, like the 
Epirots, fortified and dwelt round the summits of their 
hills, where a brave people could defend the approaches 
even without walls. The want of union between the 
tribes and mother country j)revented the Sabellians 
from making themselves masters of all Italy. The 
federal league of the four northern cantons was founded 
on a commu*uty of nation<^l laws, not on a common 
government; even the tie, ^hich united the tribes of 
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the Samnite republic, though firmer, seems still to have 
been insufficient. In time of war the Samnites elected 
a general-in-chief, with the Sabellic title of ‘ Embra- 
tur,’ which was afterwards moulded into the Latin 
word ‘ Iniperator.’ By this term the Samnite general 
is designated by Livy, whilst the corresponding title of 
the Latin commander is ‘ Dictator’ or ‘ Praetor.’ Mu- 
tual hostilities, or want of union, ^vere fatal to the great- 
ness of the Sabellian nation ; and it was the absence of 
a predominant capital, and of the unity consequent 
upon it, which principally caused the downfall of the 
Samnites. 


CHAP. VII. 

THE TUSCANS OR ETRUSCANS. 

The importance of the Etruscan nation is limited in 
Roman history to tlu' period between the kings and the 
Gallic coiKpiest, after which they arc extremely weak 
in comparison with the Sabellians. The attention of 
the Greeks was attracted to their dominion over the 
Tyrrhenian sea about the time of tlie Persian war. By 
Cireek wTiters they are mostly spoken of as a pira- 
tical and gluttonous race, by the Romans as practis- 
ing divination and the arts. The traditional opinion 
of their former greatness is amply confirmed by the 
ruins of their cities, and by the numerous w’orks of art 
which have been discovered. From the circumstance 
of Tyrrhenia retaining its name after its conquest by 
the Etruscans, two entirely different races were called 
Tyrrhenian by the Greeks, the Pelasgians on the coast 
of Asia and in the islands of the /Egean, and the Etrus- 
cans, Herodotus, in one of his less fortunate moments, 
has referred to the Etruscans the story concerning the 
emigration of the ancient Tyrrhenians from Lydia, the 
Moeonians, who were Tyrrhenians, being confounded 
in a similar manner with the Lydians, who were foreign-"^ 
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conquerors and barbarians. The assertion of Diony- 
sius, that the language of the Etruscans was a totally 
peculiar one, and bore no affinity to any other, is 
strongly confirmed by the inscriptions which remain in 
that language. 

The term Tiisci, although but another form of Tu- 
rini, appears to have been in the time of Cato the name 
given to the people, and that of Etruria to the country. 
Etrusci in later times grew to be more usual in books. 
The simpler form of Etruri was probably the name 
given by the Italians to the conquerors of the Tyrrhe- 
nians : the name wdiich they gave themselves was 
* Rasena.’ In the age of their greatness the Tuscans 
occupied Etruria proper and the country about the 
Po ; the Rhaetians too, and other Alpine tribes, were 
of the same race, and mount Brenner appears to have 
been their northern boundary. But were these Rhae- 
tians, as the common opinion would make them, Etrus- 
cans of the plain, wdio had retired to the Alps on the 
invasion of the Gauls? Authentic statements in his- 
tory, that the spreading of the Etruscans towards the 
south took ])lace only by degrees, give more weight to 
the opposite opinion, that Rhmtia was the original 
home of this peo})le, from which it issued and spread 
first in Cppcr Italy, and then to the south of the Apen- 
nines. The western boundary of their territory was 
the Ticinus, where Ligurians were dwelling, whom the 
Gauls had driven back. Romagna was in the hands of 
the Umbrians till the (iauls broke in, but in the country 
between Venetia and the (iauls some l^truscan towms 
maintained themselves until they yielded to the Ro- 
mans. V erona is called by Pliny a Rhmtian, Mantua 
by him and by Yirgil a Tuscan city ; they were pro- 
bably of the number of the twelve Tuscan towns to the 
north of the Apennines, amongst which llatria gave its 
name to the upper sea ; Melpum in the Milanese fell 
before the Gauls on the day wlien Caniillus took Veii; 
and Bononia, under tlie name of Fclsina, had been the 
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capital of the Etruscans, a fact which seems to argue 
that the nation did not spread from the south to the 
Apennines. The twelve cities south of the Apennines, 
which were united in a confederacy, as sovereigns of 
tlieir respective districts, frequently as their number is 
mentioned, are no where enumerated by name. That 
the number whenever it fell vacant was filled up, just 
as was the case with the twelve Achaean cities or the 
thirty Latin towns, is ^jrobable from this circumstance 
amongst others, that in the list of the eight cities of 
the Etruscan state, which furnished supplies to Scipio’s 
armament, we meet with the name of Populonia, which 
being a colony from Volaterrae was not amongst the 
original twelve cities. 

The Etruscan state having been founded on con- 
quest, the nobles held the descendants of the subju- 
gated population in a state of clientship, like that of 
the Thessalian Penesta?. There was no free plebeian 
estate in any Etruscan city ; it is but the shadow of a 
popular assembly at Tarquinii, which we find in Diony- 
sius, and which was most probably taken from some 
Roman writer, whose idea of the constitution was 
formed on the relation of the curies to the commonalty 
of Rome. The general affairs of the nation were regu- 
lated by meetings of the Etruscan chiefs, the ‘ Lucu- 
mones,’ a warlike sacerdotal class, like the Chaldaeans. 
TIi(?y were patrician not kings. These ruling houses 
were exposed to those violent revolutions by which an 
oligarchy is every wdiere threatened, even from the 
midst of its own body, wherever it is not upheld by 
some powerful protection, open or dissembled, from 
without. The want of a free and i*espectable com- 
monalty was the occasion of the remarkable weakness 
displayed by the great Etruscan cities in their w’ars 
with the Romans, in which the victory was decided by 
the numbers and strength of the infantry. The same 
want led to the dominion of the serfs at Vulsinii: they 
had been armed by the ruling class during the Roman 
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war, and having contributed to^rds the obtainment of 
an honourable peace with Rome, turned their arms 
against their former masters. The regal office was 
not hereditary, as in Greece, but elective for life, like 
the Roman. A common high priest was appointed by 
the twelve cities, and presided at the national festivals*: * 
in enterprises of the whole body the supreme comman^ 
was vested in one of the twelve kings, who received a 
lictor from each city, (Appendix B.) Casual and tran- 
sient as was this union, it was sufficient to prevent war 
from ever breaking out between the cities. 

The pirates, who infested the western seas before 
the founding of the Greek colonies, must have been 
Tyrrhenians. The Etruscan corsairs in their turn 
became equally formidable until their defeat before 
Cuma? by Hiero, king of Syracuse, U. C, 27S, when 
their maritime power seems to have been anniliilated, 
since during the next century they olfeved no resistance 
to the ravages of the Carthaginians and Sicilians on 
tlieir coast. In the^ fifth century of Rome we find their 
piracies again extended even into the .Egean sea, when 
the naval power of the Athenians liad sunk, and that 
of Rhodes was only beginning to rise. By destroying 
these Etruscan pirates the Rhodians earned the grati- 
tude of the Greek nation. The treaties which existed 
l)etw*een Carthage and the Etruscan maritime cities 
can only have been valid against nations who were not 
included by them in similar alliances : in the year EtS, 
U. C., we find a thousand Etruscan mercenaries in 
the Punic army in Sicily. 

The w'orks of the Etruscans, the very ruins of which 
astonish us, had a great superiority over those of the 
Egyptians in this point, that they liad universally a 
great public object; if the people suffered in the hard 
service of their task-masters, it was for no idle purpose. 
Such w'ere the great works in Rome when governed by 
Etruscan kings ; the dykes, by which the delta of the 
Po was constructed, tlic stream being guided into the 
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morasses of the Hac^fens ; and the tunnels, by which 
lakes formed in the craters of extinct volcanoes were 
so frequently let off. The works in bronze and clay 
may perhaps be attributed to their subject bondsmen ; 
certainly, if the art did not originate with the Greeks, 
it owed its refinement to that nation. That the my- 
thology and literature of the Greeks had spread into 
Etruria is not to be questioned. The Greek form of 
the theatre at Facsula? is a presumption that Greek 
dramas, eitlier originals or translations, were performed 
there, as they were in Latium at Tusculum and Bo- 
vill®. It was from Etruria that the music of the 
Romans was derived ; like the minstrel of the middle 
ages, the Etruscan ‘ luster’ danced and sang to instru- 
mental music. The Etruscan characters w^ere formed, 
like the Greek, from the same alphabet, amongst the 
various ones of diflerent origin found in Asia, whence 
all the modes of writing used in Europe is derived: 
that it was received immediately from the Phcenicians 
would not be proved by the custom of proceeding from 
right to left ; it had some peculiarities which are purely 
Punic, such as the want of the vowel O. The Phoe- 
nicians designated numbers by letters ; not so the 
Etruscans. Tlie numerals, which w^e call Roman, are 
Etruscan, and occur frequently on their monuments, 
'riiey are the remnant of a hieroglyphical art of w riting, 
which was in use before the age of the alphabetical, 
and, like the numerals of the Aztecans, represent some 
object, which was associated with a particular number. 

The profane sciences of Etruria, her medicine, phy- 
sics, and astronomy, w^ere proba^dy brought by the 
nation from the north, the seat of her gods. The ex- 
tremely accurate measure of determining time by lunar 
computations and cyclical correctitms is an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon in the Etruscan character. Their 
history, like that of the Brahmins and Chaldceans, was 
inserted in an astronomico- theological outline, accord- 
ing to which the human race of the present creation 
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has eight secular days assign^ to it, each day to a 
fresh people. The Etruscan week consisted of eight 
days, and as it is highly probable that each secular 
day, like that of the Etruscans themselves, contained 
ten secies, or 1,100 years, 8,800 years made up a secu- 
lar week. The next unit was a secular year of thirty- 
eight secular weeks, and was perhaps the period as- 
sumed for the duration of the universe. They taught 
that the expiration of each secular day was announced 
by wonders and signs intelligible to them ; and thus we 
find that in the year GG6, U. C., it was announced by 
the ^ariispices’ that the secular day of the Etruscans 
was drawing to a close : according to this the Etruscan 
computation began 434 years before Rome. The epoch 
666 answers with singular exactness to that at which 
the nation actually ceased to exist : it had been incor- 
porated with the Romans a short time before, and was 
almost exterminated by Sylla eight years afterwards. 

The interpretation of lightning was the peculiar 
secret of the Etruscans, whilst the Sabellians were the 
great masters in expounding the flight of birds. The 
Roman ritual books were most probably of Etruscan 
derivation, and were the fundamental text of the Pon- 
tifical law. On them the primitive constitution and the 
regulations relative to war and peace were based. The 
institutions, however, with reference to auguries and 
‘ limitations’ of land, were perhaps grounded on the 
religious books of the Sabines. The reverence for 
the Etruscan lore gave way ultimately before the grow- 
ing taste for Greek literature. I’hat the Etruscans 
were a luxurious nation is true, but the reproach of 
shameless profligacy, brought against them by Theo- 
pompus, must be rejected, llie greatness of Etruria 
was at its summit about the close of the third century 
of Rome. In the next she lost the whole country on 
the north of the Apennines, in addition to Veii and 
Capena on the south. A great part of the fifth was 
passsed in an irresolute struggle, never carried on with 
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warlike perseverance^by any state except Vulsinii, 
against the prevailing star of Rome. The two next 
centuries were centuries of inglorious repose. Her 
heroic resistance to Sylla, and her fortitude in main- 
taining the full honour of the Roman franchise, has 
been consigned by the injustice of fortune to oblivion. 


CHAP. VIII. 

THE UMBRIANS. 

The Umbrians were, without doubt, a great nation 
in the time of the Sicelians, and are justly called a 
most ancient and genuine people of Italy. According 
to Cato, their city Amcria was built nearly four cen- 
turies before Rome. Tradition represents them as at 
one time masters, not only of what retained the name 
of Umbria, but of tlie south of Etruria, and of the dis- 
trict occupied by the Sabines between the Apennines 
and the Tiber, whilst on the north-east slope of the 
Apennines tlu^y spread their dominion as far as the 
upper sea and the Po. In history we find them re- 
stricted to the left bank of the Tiber, with some scat- 
tered towns on the coast and near the Po, preserved 
to them, partly as Ravenna was, by her lagoons, partly 
by paying tribute to the Gauls. The Ombrica of the 
Greeks, bordering on the obscure regions of the Adri- 
atic, is of a large and indefinite extent. In Herodotus 
it reaches to the foot of the Alps, whilst in the earlier 
geogriiphy of the poets it undoubterily extended as far 
southward as mount Garganus. For us the name of 
the Umbrians is a great one that has died away; their 
independence seems to have passed away with the pos- 
session of the rich countries on the coast occupied by 
the Gauls. Umbria, within its contracted limits, served 
as the military road of the Gauls in their expeditions 
into Latium, and when the Romans turned their arms 
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against the Umbrian tribes, the contest was decided in 
a single engagement. / 75^ 7^ 

The Umbrian nation consisted of separate races. 
The Camertes we find standing alone in their friend- 
ship with the Romans. The Sarsinates, on the other 
hand, fighting singly against Rome, supplied her with 
occasion for two triumphs. In order to treat with the 
Umbrians, the Romans, in the fifth century of the city, 
employed an envoy acquainted with the Etruscan lan- 
guage. The characters on the coins are likewise 
Etruscan ; yet on the Iguvinc tables, the language, 
which passes with good reason for Umbrian, is differ- 
ent from the Etruscan, and the characters are Latin. 
To us these inscriptions are unintelligible, although 
they contain a number of words which, if not Latin, 
seem cognate to Latin ; and if the conjecture, which 
will be communicated further on, as to the stock of the 
Umbrians, is well-founded, it could not fail to contain 
such. The purity with which the Sursinate poet Plau- 
tus wrote Latin, seems also to suggest that the lan- 
guage of his countrymen, like the Oscan spoken by 
Na^vius, bore an affinity to the Latin. 


CHAP. IX. 
lAPYGIA. 

lapygia embraced the south-east of Italy, from the 
Siris to mount Garganus, immediately beyond which 
Ombrica was most probably placed by the early geo- 
graphers. The inhabitants were divided by the Greeks 
into three distinct tribes, the Mcssa])ians, the Peuce- 
tians, and the Daunians ; the first on the peninsula to 
the east of Tarentum, the Peucetians to the north of 
them along the coast from Rrundusium to Barium, and 
between this and mount Garganus the Daunians. The 
Messapians were also subdivided by Strabo into two 
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tribes, the Sallentines and the Calabrians, to the latter 
of whom the national name of Messapians is sometimes 
confined, as that of Ausonians was limited to a single 
tribe, a part of the whole people. In an ancient state- 
ment of Scylax, that there were five tongues in lapy- 
gia, we recognise two of the tribes in the Opicans or 
Apulians, and the Peiicetians, two who are spoken of 
as Leuternians and Brentesiiies are the Sallentines and 
Calabrians, and the fifth, the Cramonians, was a rem- 
nant of Chonian CEiiotrians between Heraclea and Ta- 
rentum. 

The Messapians were supposed very generally to 
have been Cretans, at least that division of them known 
as the Sallentines; as for the Calabrians, it is by no 
means improbable that they were foreign invaders, by 
whom the Sallentines were expelled from Brundusiuin. 
'I'liere may be some ground for the tradition that the 
earlier inhabitants of Tarentum, on being overpowered 
byPhalanthus and his Laconians, had retired to Brun- 
diisium. About two centuries and a half later, when 
the Greek city had grown powerful, it attempted to 
destroy the tow ns of the Messapians, and to reduce the 
people to servitude. But in this war the power of 
Tarentum met with a fearful overthrow’, and the Mes- 
sapians extended their dominion as far as CKnotria. 
The jealousy caused by the great increase of their 
power brought on die league of the Peucetians and 
Daunians with the Tarcutines, before which the Mes- 
sapians fell. ^ In the fifth century of Home the Messa- 
pians placed themselves under the protection of Taren- 
tum, by an alliance recognising their own inferiority. 

The Peucetians appear to have been a liiburnian 
colony from Illyria ; the Daunians, a colony from yPto- 
lia. In the legend, Peucetius, lapyx, and Daunus arc 
brothers. Various traces of the earlier settlers being 
Pelasgian are afibrded by the names Argyrij^pa and 
Sipontum, and by the places reported to be of Argive 
origin, The Daunians, who appear in after times as a 
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part of the Apulians, had been subjugated by the ori- 
ginal Apulians, who were Opicans by name and de- 
scent. The Greek character of the arts and manners 
of the country still remained, and in the time of Strabo 
no difference could be observed between the Daunians 
and the genuine Apulians. 

When Pliny divides the Apulians into Teanians, 
Daunians, and Liicanians, he means, most probably, by 
the latter the Sabellian tribes which had occupied some 
towns in Apulia. At what time the Peucetians lost 
their independence seems uncertain ; the Daunians 
were divided under the sovereignty of a few great 
cities at the time when the Roman arms were turned 
in that direction. The language of the Messapians 
and other inhabitants of lapygia was Greek : as in 
Sicily, tlie nobler language had prevailed over that of 
the earlier inhabitants. The Apulian works of art are 
also Greek, although in some respect they retain a 
peculiar character. 


CHAP X. 

THE GREEKS IN ITALY. 

The earliest Greek settlement in Italy, of which history 
takes notice, is that of the Chalcidians at Cuinte, ori- 
ginally planted on Ischia and the adjacent small islands. 
Dicsearchia, on the hill above Piiteoli, and Parthenope, 
were founded by CumJ^uin colonies. If the Samians 
actually settled at Dica*archia, their assistance might 
have been welcome to the Cum^ans under the pressure 
of the Tyrrhenian wars (Appendix C.) Rhegiuni was 
planted by the Cumans in common with other Chal- 
cidian colonists in Sicily: and from this place Micy- 
thus proceeded to found the latest of the Chalcidiaii 
towns, Pyxus, in the territory of Sybaris. A body of 
Eretrians established themselves on the islands of Ei- 
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tliecus30, which the Cunians had abandoned, and from 
tliem came the settlers of Neapolis. Its name implies 
that it was a more recent city than Parthenope, which 
was afterwards called Palaepolis. 

The oldest Greek city in Qinotria was Locri, founded 
immediately after the first Messenian war, (Ol. 14. 1.) 
That its dominion was soon extended over the whole 
country between the two seas, is testified by the foun- 
dation of Ilipponium and Medina on the other coast. 
The story about the origin of the founders of Locri, 
and of the colony of Phalanthus at Tarentum, (Ol. 18. 1.) 
as well as that about the followers of Theras, induce us 
to suspect, that the sons of marriages of disparage- 
ment, contracted where no right of intermarriage ex- 
isted between the parties, were at that time disturbing 
the peace of several of the aristocratical republics, and 
that measures were taken to send them to a distance. 

rieraclca appears to have been a colony of Taren- 
tiun, and Thurii partly so. In Messapia, Callipolis 
was probably connected with her, and so was Ilydrus, 
if it was really an Hellenic town. The two Aclnean 
cities Syharis, and Croton, were contemporaneous settle- 
ments, (Ol. 19. fL) Tlie former was mistress of the 
country called afterwards Lucania, and founded Posi- 
donia and T.aos : the latter, possessing the north of 
Bruttii, founded Caulon on the south towards Locri, 
and Terina on the western coast. Metapontum was 
subsequently built by an Achaean colony, invited over 
by the Sybarites ; and these three great Achaean cities, 
and probably their four colonies, were united in a 
league similar to the one which existed amongst the 
Achmans. 

Elea was built by the Phocieans, when Syharis was 
at the height of its power, on a coast where they could 
not possibly have settled without the permission of the 
Sybarites. Elea was singularly fortunate in not /ailing 
under the power of the Lucaiiians ; it was tlie only 
town between Neapolis and Rhegium which held out 
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against them : even the Romans respected it. Another 
earUer body of fugitives from loniai the Colophonians 
of Siris, seem to have perished simultaneously with 
their protectress Sybaris. The latest Greek colony on 
this coast was Thiirii, a common settlement of the 
whole Greek nation: two generations afterwards An- 
cona was founded higher up the Adriatic, either by 
some Syracusan fugitives, or by the Syracusan tyrants 
wdio planted Greek colonies at Issa and Adria, and 
perliaps at Pisaiirum. 

The Greek colonists w'ere mostly unmarried free- 
booters, who won for themselves lands and wives with 
their swords: their posterity was a mixed race, like 
the descendants of the Spanish conquerors in America. 
The needy, wdio flocked afterwards to a country where 
abundance of fertile land was to be obtained, were 
gladly admitted, but assuredly not to an equality of 
rights : their allotments were more distant, and their 
franchise was certainly an inferior one. The descend- 
ants of the original conquerors appear to have been 
alone eligible to any magistracy; the other settlers, 
whether Greeks or foreigners, may have been moulded 
into a constituency, sharing the right of electing to 
offices, but themselves ineligible: the j)easantry were 
serfs. The connection betw'een this aristocracy and the 
Pythagorean religion was unquestionable, although its 
nature was mysterious ; the three hundred Pythago- 
reans at Croton were probably the senate. The dread- 
ful revolutions which broke out in all the Greek cities 
of Italy about the same time, were caused by the reten- 
tion of all the old institutions unchanged, when they 
had lost their life and substance. The fall of Sybaris, 
the first irremediable w^ound of Magna (irmcia, was 
followed by the bloody revolutions in which Croton 
was itself worn out : tlie advance of tlie Lucanians into 
(Enotria, and the w ars of the elder Dionysius against 
the Itali jts, contributed to the destruction of the Greek 
tow ns. The ruinous protection of the Greek tyrants 
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was subsequently almost as fatal as the ravages of the 
Lucanians and Bruttians. 


CHAP. XI. 

THE LIGURIANS AND VENETIANS. 

The Ligurians arc one of those nations which the short 
span of our history embraces only in their decline. 
From the various traces of them it seems probable that 
t{)is people were dwelling of yore in the country from 
the Pyrenees to the Tiber, with the Cevennes and the 
Helvetian Alps for their northern boundary. Of their 
place in the family of nations we are ignorant ; we only 
know that they were neither Iberians nor C(dts. Cato, 
who wrote when the Homans had just completed the 
task of subduing them, may have been misled to stig- 
matise them as illiterate, lying, and deceitful, by the 
exasperation consequent on the mutual devastations of 
warfare. The long period of forty years, during w hich 
the contest W’^as carried on, and tribe after tribe sub- 
jugated or exterminated, confirms the statements of 
other writers as to their indefatigable patience as w ell 
as their boldness and dexterity. The \ enetians, at 
this time, appear to have been a rich and unwarlike 
race ; they resigned themselves to the protection of 
Home without a struggle ; perhaps the incursions of 
the Gauls suggested a wish for foreign protection. 
The commercial and trading spirit of \ enicc was in- 
herited from her parent city Patavium, whose Trojan 
origin was derived from the cyclic poets. The opinion 
of Merodotus, that the Enetians wei’o an Illyrian nu e, 
leads us to conjecture that by Illyrians he meant I/i- 
burnians; and we may suppose Virgil to term the Ve- 
netians Liburnians, for the innermost re alm of the 
Liburnians must surely be the goal at which Antenor 
Is said to have arrived. The affinity between the 
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name of Ligurians and Liburnians is so close as almost 
to suggest an attempt to establish a connection be- 
tween these two nations. The Sigynnae were the only 
people on the banks of the Istcr, beyond the Venetians 
and Liburnians, wliom Herodotus could hear of : this 
information probably came from Venetian and Libur- 
nian mariners, and he knew that this was the name for 
merchants in the Ligurian tongue. It is possible that 
those mariners meant to sa}^ that they were acquainted 
with none but merchants from those parts, and that 
Herodotus designed to intimate this. In an inscription 
said to be Venetian, the character is an artificial va- 
riety of tJ?e Etruscan. 


CHAP. XII. 

THE THREE ISLANDS. 

In Corsica, besides the Ligurians, wc find Iberiaiis. 
The Sicanians too in Sicily are termed Iberians by 
every author: the only dispute was as to their original 
home. They themselves asserted that they were an 
aboriginal native race, an idea which is supported by 
Timieus, who is followed by Diodorus. Thucydides, 
on the other hand, with whom Philistus concurs, gives 
great weight to the tradition that they had been ex- 
pelled by the Ligurians from Iberia, by his positive 
assertion of its being a.scertained as truth. As to the 
Sicelians, they were without doubt (Enotriaiis, who 
had emigrated from Italy. The l^lymians were of 
Trojan origin ; p(Thaj)s some Phoca^ans were inter- 
mingled with them. The planting of Circek colonics 
gave to the island a Creek character, in like manner as 
the dominion of the Carthaginians gave a Punic cha- 
racter to Sardinia. The genuine Sards were divided 
into three tribes, the lolaans or Ilians, the lialarians, 
and the Corsicans. The two last names evidently have 
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reference to the Balearic isles, and to Corsica. Be- 
sides this mark of Iberian extraction, an Iberian colony 
was said to have been founded at Nora. The third 
tribe, which has been referred to lolaus, and his kins- 
men the Thespiads, or to a T^-ojan colony, according 
as the name of lolaans or Ilians is adopted, is said by 
Pausanias to have borne a resemblance to Libyans. 
The Tyrrhenians, who are reported to have inhabited 
Sardinia before the lolaans, were probably Pelasgians. 
There are, in addition, traces of Cyclopian walls of a 
peculiar structure in this island, which undoubtedly 
can be ascribed neither to the Carthaginians nor to the 
lolaans. 


CHAP. XIIL 

CONCLUSION. 


No one can mount up to the fountain-head of those 
streams by which the tribes of the human race have 
been borne down : still le.ss can any eye pierce across 
the chasm which there severs that order of things 
wherein we and our history are comprised, from an 
earlier one. That a jnnor race of mankind has passed 
away, is a general popular belief, and it >vas shared 
and cherished by the Greek philosophers ; but, whilst 
the latter supposed that a few had been preserved, like 
embers, from the general ruin, and that from them a 
new race of mankind had sprung and spread by degrees 
over the desolated earth, the people vegariled the re- 
newal of the life of man as a new creation, as we see 
exemplified in the Lai of Deucalion, and the Myrmi- 
dons of i^^acus ; and the extinct race were deemed to 
have been rebels against the heavenly powers, led 
astray by the consciousness of their enormous strength: 
thus the Greeks dreamt of the Titans of Phlegra, and 
the Italians fabled of the Campanian giants. 
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The uniform notion, however, was, that the times of 
the giants were not parted by a gulf from those of the 
present human race, but that the latter gradually 
gained the upper hand, whilst the former expired as 
gradually. The simpleness of the understanding iden- 
tified this race as the architects of the enormous walls 
and other works, the epoch of which is removed far 
beyond the limits to which our history reaches back. 
Yet, in the absence of historical certainty, much may 
be achieved by a careful analysis of what has been 
handed do\Vn in national legends and traditions, if 
they are detached from their dates and from whatever 
else is most exposed to arbitrary and falsifying altera- 
tion, and if we do not sufter ourselves to be disturbed 
by partial incongruities, wdien there is no contradiction 
in the main. And thus witli reference to the tribes 
which flourished in the earliest times of Italy, w'c arrive 
at results which enable us to survey the most important 
turn of their destinies, and wdiich carry us so far for- 
ward that even beyond the Alps some of the national 
movements in the west and north of Kurope come 
ivithin our widening horizon. 'J'he Pelasgians, under 
whicli general name it seems that in Italy the CEno- 
trians, the Morgetes, the Siculians, the Tyrrhenians, 
tlie Peiicetians, the Daunians, the Liburnians, and the 
Venetians may he ranked, surrounded the Adriatic 
with their ])o.ssesHions no less than the yEgean ; that 
tribe of them which left its name to the low'cr sea, 
having dwelt along its whole coast up a considerable 
way into Tuscany, had also a settlement in Sardinia; 
and in Sicily the Elymians, as well as the Sic<dians, 
belonged to the same .stock. In the interior of 
the Pelasgians were settled on the northern side of the 
Tyrole.se Alps, and, under the name of Pa?oniails and 
Pannonians, extended as far a.s the Danube ; that is to 
say, if the Teucrians and Dardanians were of the same 
race. In the very earliest history they are standing at 
tlie summit of their greatness ; the legends that tell 
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their fortunes exhibit only their decline and fall. Ju- 
piter had weighed their destiny and that of the Hel- 
lens, and the scale of the Pelasgians had risen. The 
fall of Troy was the symbol of their fate. 

As on the east of the Adriatic the Illyrians press 
forward from the north, until they are arrested by the 
mountains of Epirus, so the Tuscans, being driven 
onward by the Celts and Germans, come down from 
the same quarter out of the Alps into Italy : in the 
west of Lombardy they found the Ligurians reaching 
as far as the lake of Garda. These, at that time, were 
one of the great nations of Europe, possessing the 
country thence to the foot of the Pyrenees : before this 
they had also inhabited Tuscany. They now retired 
from tlie plains on the north of the Po, behind the Ti- 
cinus, and into the Apennines. The invaders, pursuing 
their conquests, expelled the Umbrians both out of 
Lombardy, south of the Po, and from the inland part 
of northern Tuscany: from the sea coast, and the south 
of Etruria as far as the Tiber, tliey drove the Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians. . Tliis limit they readied about the 
time which we mark as the first third of the second 
century of Rome. The impulse of the Tuscan irrup- 
tion set in motion all the nations then in possession of 
the country from tlie Po to the summit of the Apen- 
nines, and forced the Cascans and Oscans, who \vere 
pressed onward bj the Sabines, upon the Sicelians. 
And as the Pelasgians on the Tyrrhenian sea were ex- 
pelled or subjugated, so their other tribes experienced 
the same fate in Qinotria from tlie Greeks ; in Daunia 
from the Oscans ; higher up along the Adriatic from 
the Sabellians and Umbrians ; and the continued pro- 
gress of the Sabelhans subsequently occasioned the 
Ausonian Opicans to attack the Latins, a people 
sprung from an earlier emigration of other tribes be- 
longing to their own race. The further changes do 
not require a summary. 
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THE PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF ROME. 
CHAP, XIV. 

^NEAS AND THE TROJANS IN LATIUM. 

The real object of an investigation concerning the 
Trojan colony in Latium is not to decide with histo- 
rical probability, whetlier such a colony actually settled 
on that coast or not, an event five hundred years ante- 
cedent to the time when all is still fabulous and poetical 
in the history of Rome, but to determine, whether the 
Trojan legend is ancient and homesprung, or adopted ' 
by the Latins from the Greeks. If we refer to the 
series of Greek poets from the building of Rome, we 
may clearly perceive the several steps in the develop- 
ment of this story. Arctinus of Miletus, a poet con- 
temporary with the era of the city, merely related that 
/Eneas and his followers abandoned Ilium, and with- 
drew to mount Ida. In the latter half of the second 
century we find poets, wlio relate how /Eneas emi-^ 
grated and embarked with his followers for Hesperia, 
In the fourth century, the existence of other Trojan 
colonics besides that of /Eneas, such as the Elymians, 
was regarded by the Greeks as historically certain. In 
the fifth century, tlie story of the Trojans settling in 
Latium and uniting with the Aborigines seems to have 
been fully adopted ; and after the expedition of Pyr- 
rhus, as a descendant of /Eacus, into Italy, to wage war 
on the posterity of the Trojans, the belief of the Trojan 
colony was quite universal among the Greeks. The 
Trojan gods were considered by Timoeus to be iden- 
tical with the Penatc . of Lavinium, and the ‘ October 
Equus’ to be a memorial of the wooden horse of Troy. 

The earliest tradition, however, which was current 
amongst the Greeks, was, that the Latins were one of 
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the ancient Greek colonies founded in various places 
by Greek castaways, after the Trojan war. This then, 
of which we may certainly consider Hesiod as the re- 
presentative, since he assigns Latiuin to Ulysses and 
his sons, Latinus and Agrius, excludes the Trojans 
from it ; whilst, according to a very old tradition, the 
Trojans had brought the Palladium with them to Siris, 
in ffinotria. It was not till the destruction of that city 
by the Qinotrians, U. C. 75, when a new refuge for the 
sacred treasures was needed, that any thing was said 
by the Greeks regarding a more distant migration of 
those who had escaped from Ilium. To a Teucrian, 
like Cephalon, writing the history of his own nation, 
such a report w^ould be most acceptable. It is, how^- 
ever, extremely improbable, from the early existence 
and general recognition of the Trojan legend, that it 
should have been borrowed from abroad. The fable 
of Ulysses coming to Latium is clearly connected with 
the Tusculan origin of the house of the Mamilii, who 
deduced their lineage through Telegonus from Circe. 

Although the sacrifice to Jupiter Indiges is not of 
necessity identified from its earliest origin with the 
w’^orship of yEneas deified, yet the belief, that the Pe- 
nates of Lavinium were Trojan images of clay pre- 
served in the temple, is of great importance. About 
tlie comnieiiccment of the sixth century of the city w^e 
find the Romans stipulating for the freedom of the 
Ilians, as the descendants of the progenitors of the 
Romans, and soon afterwards we find the Romans 
protecting the Ilians as their countrymen, and sacri- 
ficing in the citadel of Ilium as their mother country. 
These Ilians, however, were an iEtolian colony origi- 
nally, mixed up afterwards with a concourse of various 
races. 

The combination of evidence is decidedly in favour 
of the Trojan legend being homesprung; yet in spite 
of this there is not the least historical truth, nor even 
the slightest historical importance in it. The origin of 
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the tradition may however be referred to the affinity 
wdiich existed between the Trojans and the other Pe- 
lasgian tribes, such as the Arcadians, the Epirots, the 
(Enotrians, and the Tyrrlienian Pelasgians. That the 
Penates of Lavinium were the gods of Sainothrace was 
an opinion almost universally received ; the Samothra- 
cians, as well as the Ilians, were recognised as kinsmen 
by the Roman people, and in the holy isle of Samo- 
thrace the citizens of Cortona and Placia may have 
conversed, and the Lavinians and Gergithians may 
have mutually awakened and strengthened the convic- 
tion of their kindred through their common ancestor 
/Eneas. The superiority maintained by the religion 
of the Tyrrhenians and by the arms of the Cascans 
when the two nations became united into one, is im- 
plied in the line 

Sacra Deosque dabo ; socer arma Latinus liabcto, 

A belief of this kind would soon give rise to a na- 
tional legend, and this would be gradually adulterated 
into a tale of something historically possible. The 
account of the vicissitudes of the Trojan emigrants is 
borrowed chiefly from Naevius. Varro’s story bears 
occasionally the marks of sources and times totally dif- 
ferent. According to Cato, /Eneas and Anchises gave 
the name of Troy to the first settlement, which did not 
stand where Lavinium was afterwards built: and w'hen 
Latinus gives 700 jugers of land to the Trojans, the 
measure of a plebeian hide of land is traced back to the 
very first origin of the Latin nation, and it is intimated 
that there were only one hundred Trojans. ^Enoas was 
supcrnaturally guided from the barren sandbank of his 
hrst settlement to a more fertile spot. The thirty young 
ones of the pregnant sow, intimated not only the site of 
the future city of Lavinium, but the number of years 
before Alba should become the capital in its stead, as 
well as the number of the Latin townships. 

The poetical story now passes over centuries to the 
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epoch of the Etruscan dominion in Latium. Mezeia- 
tius, the Etruscan king of Caere, brought succours to 
Turnus; and /Eneas, as king of the whole Latin nation, 
advanced to oppose him on the Numicius. Turnus 
fell, but the Latins fled. /Eneas disappeared in the 
stream, and was afterwards adored as Jupiter Indiges. 
Mczentius ultimately fell by the avenging hand of 
lulus, nor was Ascanius introduced till late, and out 
of Greek books. The descendants of iEneas became 
lords of Latium. 

The difficulty which beset the path of Virgil in 
forming his epic poem was, that his argument, unlike 
that of Homer, had not lived for centuries in popular 
songs and tales as the common property of the nation. 
Great as was his talent for embellishing, his genius 
w^antcd fertility for creating, and the shadow'y names 
for which he was forced to invent characters, arc not 
raised into living beings like the heroes of Homer, 
llis exquisite and extensive erudition so much admired 
by the Homans, and by which he vvas enabled to put 
together his materials elaborately and by piecemeal, and 
then varnish them over so as to deceive the unpractised 
eye, is little appreciated by posterity ; and it ^Yas the 
fretting misgiving of this, by wdiich he w^as induced at 
the approach of death to wdsh for the destruction of 
that work which he could not but view with melancholy 
regret as the groundwork of a false reputation. 


CHAP. XV. 


ALBA. 

Threii years was the period allotted for the duration 
of tho little Troy on the Latian shore, until the tw^o 
natiorife should unite and build Laviuium. Thirty 
years afterwards, the successor of iEneas led the La- 
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tins from the unhealthy low grounds on the coast to 
the side of Monte Cavo, where Alba stretched itself 
out on the long ridge between the mountain and the 
lake. But this account stands and falls with the 
Trojan legend. Another tradition, that Lavinium 
was founded by the Albans in union with the Latin 
nation, has been obscured by it, but may still be re- 
cognised; and the six hundred families sent forth to 
found it may be explained on the supposition, that 
each of the thirty Alban hamlets and each of the thirty 
Latin towns sent forth ten families, or rather that a 
connection subsisted in consequence of which this was 
supposed to have been the case. Lavinium, as its 
name implies, was the seat of congress for the La- 
tins, who were also called I^avines, just as Panionium 
was for the lonians in Asia. From not observing the 
distinction between these two unions, each consistinsr 
of thirty places, the whole body of which might be 
called Latin, historians have been guilty of glaring- 
contradictions in asserting, that all the Latins pro- 
ceeded from Alba, as colonies founded by Latinus 
Silvius, and known as Prisci Latini, when Tibur, Lau- 
rentuin, and Ardea, which existed long before Alba, 
belonged to the Prisci Latini and to their thirty towns. 
The ‘ populi Albenses’ were the thirty colonies of 
Alba, which partook with the Latins in the flesli of 
the victim on the Alban mount. They were the bo- 
roughs of a free commonalty, analagous to the thirty 
plebeian tribes under the legislation of Servius, and 
stood in a dependent relation to Alba. No building 
erected by the ancient Albans has left any visible 
ruins. Of the temple of Jupiter Latinus even the 
very foundation walls have been destroyed, but the 
Fossa Cluilia, a portion of a great dyke which cairried 
off the waters from the foot of the Alban hillflif^and 
thus fertilised the Campagna of Rome, may be recog- 
nised in the Marrana : it was the work of the Alban 
dictator Cluilius, 
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The list of the Alban kings is a very late and clumsy 
fabrication ; the number of the years of their dynasty 
coincides so exactly with the canon of Eratosthenes, 
as of itself to show the late age of the imposture. 
The arithmetical progression of 3, 30, 300, was not a 
mere invention of Virgil ; Trogus Pompeius assigned 
300 years for the duration of Alba, which agrees with 
Livy’s statement. This, however, was not the only 
chronological statement at variance with that of tlie 
Greeks. Servius records 3(>0 years as the period 
which elapsed between the fall of Troy and the build- 
ing of Home. Now we find two otlier statements, the 
combination of which leads us to this second number, 
and at the same time reconciles it with the former. 
The first is, that /Eneas lived seven years after the 
fall of Troy, engaged in his wanderings or in war : the 
second, that Silvius coidd not obtain possession of his 
throne before his fifty-third year. Now, if the Latin 
tradition made Silvius the founder of Alba, and 300 
years the interval l)et\vccn the building of Alba and 
that of Rome, then, in order to introduce him into the 
Trojan legend, it would be requisite to keep Silvius 
out of his throne fifty-three years. From Silvius, their 
maternal ancestor, the Roman tradition derived the 
founders of the city, but it did not call the Romans a 
colony from Alba. 


ROME. 

CHAP. XVL 

VARIOUS TRADITIONS CONCERNING THE 
FOUNDING OF THE CITY. 

Among all the Greek cities built after the return of 
the Heraclids, there was none so insignificant, that 
Ephorus and subsequent authors of a similar class did 
not give an account of its origin and in most cases fix 
the epoch of its foundation. The reverse, however, is 
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the case with Rome. The story of her foundation, 
and the people from whom the eternal city originally 
sprung, are the very points about which we are most 
ignorant. But wliilst it was suited to the eternal city 
that its roots should lose themselves in infinity, the 
godlike origin of her founder was no less in accord 
with the majesty of Rome. 

Full as may be the claims of the heart and of the 
imagination to acquiesce in this, it is however no less 
the right of reason to refuse its assent to the admis- 
sion of any thing as historical which cannot possibly 
be so, and, without excluding that noble tradition from 
the threshhold of history, to enquire into the true 
origin and rise of that state which with the dawn of 
historical truth is Rome. 

It was natural for the pride of the inhabitants, as 
their town rose from insignificance, to seek into the 
dark antecedent period for a founder, and to call him 
Romus, or with the inflection so usual in the language, 
Romulus. If a kindred race inhabited a neighbouring 
town called Remuria, and after alternations of friend- 
ship and hostility, at last became subject to their arms, 
its founder Remus might easily be considered the twin 
brother of Romulus, slain by him in a fit of passionate 
irritation. The notion of twin founders would gain 
strength with the development of the peculiar charac- 
ter of the double state. This notion was peculiarly 
adapted to Rome, and must have sprung up on the 
very site of the city, if w'e regard the relics and local 
circumstances of wdiich foreigners could know^ nothing. 
How many gemu’ations passed aw'ay before what be- 
gan as poetry became popular belief, w^e must be satis- 
fied to remain ignorant of: there is how'ever no doubt 
that Romulus w^as in the earliest annals represented 
as the first king, l^he bronze figures of the shc-wolf 
and the babes, set up near the ficus Ruminalis (U.Q. 458 ) 
is a testimony of the belief of the people being recog- 
nised by the state. The tradition however gradjually 
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received niodiScations hi its outlines. By Naevius 
and Ennius the unfortunate princess was called Ilia, 
the daughter of iEncas, and from these authors prin- 
cipally the description of Virgil was framed. Perizo- 
nius has shown, that the mother of Romulus when 
called Ilia, is always the daughter of /Eneas, when 
Rea Silvia, an Alban princess, and that Rea is never 
called Ilia. Rea Silvia has no connection with iEneas. 
The tradition concerning her is probably more ancient 
than that concerning Ilia, inasmuch as the computation 
of 3M3, or 360 years between Troy and Rome is a 
century and a half older than Nmvius, When the 
Grecian computations, which extended that interval to 
between 430 and 110 years, became generally known, 
Ilia necessarily disappeared : she must have been im- 
ported into Latium by some unknown Greek. 

Numerous are the stories, which the Greek writers 
invented to vary the simplicity of the native legend, 
and which might be passed over without any material 
loss to history. W(' must, however, except from these 
fictions the mention made of Rome by Antiochus, who 
in his relation that Siculus w'as flying thence when he 
came to the Italian king Merges, designates Rome to 
have ..been one of the chief cities of the Tyrrhenian 
Siculians. Connected with this view is the statement 
that Rome was founded by Pelasgians. They who 
held this people to be Greeks said, that, being a war- 
like race, they gave to their city a name expressive of 
vigour, whilst such as looked on them as an Italian 
tribe fabled of Valentia, which the new possessors, 
Evadner and yEneas, exchanged for the correspond- 
ing Greek word Roma. Another legend states, that 
the author of the name was Ronius, a Latin tyrant, 
who expelled the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians out of this 
region. With these few exceptions, the Greeks who 
mentioned the founding of Rome before Timanis, were 
unanimous in placing the date of its foundation not 
long after the fall of Troy, buf as to the founders they 
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differed, some talking of Trojans and Aborigines, and 
others contending for Greeks. Of the advocates of 
the first opinion few name /Tineas as the founder, but 
the greater number Romulus more or less remotely his 
descendant. Motley as are the changes which all the 
other circumstances undergo in the Greek stories, they 
speak of the two brothers very early. 

The second opinion, which makes Rome a Grecian 
city founded at the time of the return from Troy, is 
held by Aristotle, and is implied in the tale that a son 
of Ulysses and Circe was the founder of Rome. When 
Ileraclides Ponticus and Demetrius Poliorcctes speak 
of Rome as a Grecian city, they have regard without 
doubt to this legend, and allude to the Greek extrac- 
tion of their powerful barbarian opponents, as the last 
refinement of Greek flattery. Apart from all other 
Greek writers stands Scylax, wdio ascribes Rome to 
Etruscans, and other writers alluded to by Dionysius, 
who probably meant litruscans when they ascribed 
Rome to the Tyrrhenians. 

Timaeus was the first of the Greek historians, who 
Introduced Romulus and Remus as the descendants of 
/Eneas. Callias, the historian of Agathocles, who 
ivrote a few years before Tima?us, spoke of them as 
the sons of king Latinus by a Trojan heroine Roma. 
Timacus could not have adopted his opinion, as he 
makes the foundation of Rome contemporary with Car- 
thage, and dates the latter 380 years after the fall of 
Troy. Perhaps, however, the same account was also 
given by Hieronymus of Cardia in his history of Alex- 
ander’s successors, written about the time of Timaeus, 
to which Dionysius alludes as well as to Timaeus and 
Polybius. The old t Grecian legend was received by 
the philologers and readers of antique curiosities, who 
sprang up at Alexandria and refused to draw from any 
source but the early literature of Greece. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

ROMULUS AND NUMA. 

The old Roman legend ran thus : Procas king of Alba 
left two sons; Amulius the younger wrested the go- 
vernment from his elder brother Numitor, and to se- 
cure the possession of it murdered the son of Numitor, 
and appointed Silvia, his daughter, one of the vestal 
virgins. Mars, however, overpowered the timid maiden 
in the sacred grove where she had gone to draw water 
from the spring for the service of the temple ; he did 
not, however, protect her against the tyrant, who or- 
dered the mother and her twin babes to be drowned in 
the river. In the Anio, Silvia exchanged her earthly 
existence for deity : the children were borne onwards 
in their ci'adle into the Tiber, and were deposited, as 
that river subsided from its overflow, at the foot of the 
Palatine hill, beneath the Ficus Ruminalis. A shc- 
wolf suckled them, and a woodpecker, the bird sacred 
to Mars, brought them food, till Acca Lauren tia, the 
wife of Faustulus, who discovered them whilst tending 
the royal flocks, became their foster-mother. Amongst 
her twelve sons, and the other shepherd lads, they 
soon became distinguished for their intrepidity; the 
adherents of Romulus received the name of Quinctilii, 
those of Remus that of Fabii. In a dispute with the 
shepherds of Numitor, who fed their flocks on the 
Aventine, Remus was taken prisoner by a stratagem, 
and dragged to Alba as a robber; but Numitor was 
restrained from a hasty sentence by oome internal fore- 
boding, till on the arrival of Romulus an explanation 
took place, and the youths, in order to avenge the 
wrongs of their house, with the assistance of their 
comrades slew Amulius, and restored the kingdom of 
Alba to their father Numitor. 

Such is the old tale as wiiiten by Fabius, and sung 
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in ancient sacred lays down to the time of Dionysius. 
It is essentially marvellous, yet not without a hidden 
foundation of real truth. Love for the home which 
fate had assigned them, recalled the youths to the 
banks of the Tiber to found a city. Their first citizens 
were the shepherds their old comrades. The story of 
their being joined by Albans and by Trojan nobles is 
no part of the old tradition. The brothers being of 
equal power and authority disputed next as to whether 
the name of Roma or Remuria should be given to the 
city, and whether the Palatine or the Aventine should 
be the site of it. The most favourable augury was to 
decide the question. Remus had the first augury, six 
vultures; the double number of twelve, which after- 
wards appeared to Romulus, gave rise to another dis- 
pute, in which the party of Romulus being stronger 
confirmed his usurpation. This augury of the twelve 
fated birds was perhaps originally a poetical mode of 
expressing an old Etruscan prophecy that a period of 
twelve secies was allotted to Rome. It was so ex- 
plained by Vettius a celebrated augur in the time of 
Varro. The prophecy was not forgotten in the twelfth 
century of the city, between the fourth and fifth of our 
era, when all the adherents of the old religion were 
filled with alarm. This period, however, although 
replete with calamities, would have been rejected by a 
Tuscan aruspex, who, calculating 1320 years for twelve 
secies, would have referred the accomplishment of the 
prophecy to the latter half of the sixth century of pur 
era, when Rome, having been disarmed for ever, ex- 
changed her temporal for a spiritual empire. The Tus- 
can seer would perhaps have interpreted the six secies 
corresponding to the legitimate augury of Remus, as 
signifying the duration of the legal and free constitu- 
tion, and have re<‘koned them down to the time of Sylla 
or of Caesar. Tlie anniversary of the foundation of the 
city was celebrated on the festival of Pales, the 21 st 
of April. 
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Romulus having determined the pomoeriilm by a 
furrow round the foot of the Palatine, inclosed the city 
with a wall and a ditch. Remus still resenting his 
wrong, leapt in scorn over this puny rampart, and was 
slain by Celer pr Romulus. The grief of Romulus for 
this action was soothed by the appearance of the shade 
of Remus, and, as a permanent mark of honour to his 
memory, a second throne, with all the ensigns of roy- 
alty, was set for him by the side of the king’s. 

As the new city was open to receive every stranger, 
and the conflux of people was soon very great, Romu- 
lus endeavoured to form treaties of intermarriage with 
the neighbouring states. These, however, refused to 
listen to his proposals, and added insult to their refusal. 
In their haughtiness, conceiving that they had humbled 
the pride of the new settlers, they flocked without sus- 
picion to the Consualia ; here neither religion nor the 
laws of hospitality protected the deceived strangers, 
and their maidens were carried off. The old legend 
spoke of no more than thirty captives. The nearest of 
the outraged cities which belonged to the Latins or 
Sicilians, Antemnae, Csenina, and Crustumerium, took 
up arms, and were successively defeated. At last the 
Sabine king, Titus Tatius, led a more powerful army 
against Rome, and Romulus, unable to resist him in 
the field, withdrew his forces info the city, over against 
which stood the Capitoline hill, separated from it by a 
swampy valley. Tarpeia, the daughter of the governor, 
was dazzled by the golden bracelets and collars of the 
Sabines, and admitted them within the fortress. She 
expiated her crime by her death, being crushed be- 
neath the load of the ornaments which they heaped 
upon her: yet her grave was to be seen on the hill, 
ihose who could not conceive how such an honour 
could be paid to a traitress, forgot that the hill con- 
tinued in the hands of the Sabines. The remembrance 
of her guilt is still living in a popular legend, and ‘‘ la 
bella Tarpeia” is still in the mouth of the common 
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people, who for many centuries have been strangers to 
Claelia and Cornelia. 

In the conflict which ensued, when victory was still 
shifting from one army to the other, the Sabine women 
rushed in between tlie lines and brought about a peace. 
One state was formed of two nations, as Romans and 
Quirites, liaviiig common temples and religious cere- 
monies, yet each continuing distinct and under its own 
king. In commemoration of the preservation of Rome, 
Romulus assigned various lionours to the whole class 
of matrons. The Sabines built a ne%v city on the Ca- 
pitoline hill and on the Quirinal, and Tatiiis resided in 
the former, and dedicated temples to his native gods. 
The two kings and their senates met for important 
deliberations between the Palatine and the Capitoline, 
and the ruling houses in their combined assemblies 
must have done the same; hence tlie name of comitiiiin. 
Tatius was not long after killed at Lavinium, by some 
Laurentiiics ; his grave was on the Aventine. Hence- 
forward Romulus reigned alone over the two nations. 
This is the end of the heroic lay, which, beginning 
with the establishment of the asylum, forms a poetical 
whole. The long account of the Etruscan wars which 
intervened before the death of Romulus, and sj)rca(l 
over a period of thirty-seven years, is quite of a distinct 
nature, unhistorical, clumsy, and fabulous as the ro- 
mances of chivalry, without the spirit and features of a 
poem : this, and the account of the subsecjiient tyranny 
of Romulus, is but a sorry addition. The full splendour 
of the poem again breaks forth when Romulus is removed 
from the earth, and the lamentation of the people gives 
way to religious reverence for the god Quirinus. 

Such were the main features of the traditional talc 
as it was held sacred for centuries by the Romans, 
and commemorated in sacred songs. But there came 
a time, when writers, whom Dionysius and Plutarch 
mention with approbation as rational men, wished to 
gain the whole of the mythical age for histpry, and 
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thinking that poetical stories always contained a dry 
core of historical truth, sought to bring it to light by 
stripping it of every thing marvellous. At the head of 
these was most probably L. Piso, the contemporary of 
the Gracchi. The results of these attempts were ex- 
tremely various. In the legend of Romulus the prin- 
cipal turn has been given by Livy. This writer has 
justly condemned to deserved obscurity the explana- 
tion of the poetical tale of Silvia and her children, but 
unfortunately has preserved the secret anecdote of 
Romulus having been torn to pieces by the senators. 
That a story so atrocious should have been fiibricated 
in ancient Rome is an instance how the feelings are 
poisoned by party animosities : the patricians were 
held to be capable of the worst atrocities. In the later 
writers the death of Remus was made out to have been 
a mischance during a civil feud; and the Sal)ine war was 
lengthened out to a hard-fought campaign. To this 
war the origin of the Curtian lake was transferred by 
Piso, and by the same author Tarpeia’s motives were 
represented as proceeding from patriotic heroism. Livy 
himself has sometimes not been on his guard against 
the enormous numbers fabricated by Valerius Antias, 
as, for instance, with regard to the military force which 
Romulus had at his command before his death. 

The senate on the death of Romulus wished to re- 
tain the supreme power in their own hands, and each 
senator was to enjoy the regal sway in rotation as inter- 
rex. A year passed away in this manner, when, as the 
people would no longer submit to this arrangement, 
after some dispute it was decided that the Romans 
should select a king out of the Sabines, and their 
choice fell on the wise and pious Nunia Pompilius of 
Cures, to whom Tatius had given his daughter in mar- 
riage. The persuasion that Nurna had been the dis- 
ciple of Pythagoras, seems to have been generally dif- 
fused at Rome in the time of Polybius. His attempt 
to prove the impossibility of the fact by a chronological 
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deduction is evidence that he can hardly have learnt 
that by oriental writers Pythagoras was referred to the 
reign of Asarhaddon who was contemporary with Numa. 
The popular opinion was borne out by the erection, 
during the Saninite war, of a statue to Pythagoras as 
the wisest of the Greeks ; by the Greek books found in 
Numa’s grave at the foot of the Janiculum, and said to 
have contained Pythagorean doctrines : and by the fact 
that the iEmilii traced their origin to a son of the 
Grecian sage. That the influence of the Pythagoreans 
had penetrated to Rome was a current opinion. 

When Numa was assured by the auguries that the 
gods approved of his election, his first care was di- 
rected, not to the rites of the temples, but to human 
institutions. He divided the land, which Romulus had 
conquered and left open to occupancy, and he founded 
the worship of Terminus : having thus guaranteed the 
security of property, he proceeded to legislate for reli- 
gion. Under the instruction of the nymph Egeria, he 
drew up the whole of the Roman ritual law, the regula- 
tions for the hierarchy, and for the worship and prayers 
of the people. The thirty-nine years of his reign, which 
glided away in quiet happiness, aftbrded no legends 
but of the marvels proceeding from the favour of the 
gods. The temple of Janus, his work, continued always 
shut ; peace was spread over all Italy, until Numa, like 
the darlings of the gods in the golden age, fell asleep 
full of days : Egeria melted away in tears into a 
fountain. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

BEGINNING AND NATURE OF THE EARLIEST 
HISTORY. 

1 he keepers of the Sibylline books recorded that the 
first secular festival after the expulsion of the kings 
was celebrated U. C. 298 , and that from that time forth 
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it always recurred after an interval of 110 years, such 
being the duration of a secle. The periods however, 
of the celebration, which are noted by the annalists, do 
not always tally with the epochs fixed by the ritual 
law, but this may be accounted for, as peculiar circum- 
stances would sometimes cause the celebration to' be 
deferred, as was often the case with festivals vowed to 
the deities. If on this principle we calculate back 
from this first secular epoch preserved in history, the 
beginning of the second secle falls U. C. 78. I say the 
beginning of the second, as it is more probable, that 
the commencement of a new period should be ushered 
in with festivities than the termination of an old one. 
Now according to the chronology of the pontiffs, 
whose table was adopted by Polybius, and he was 
followed by Cicero, this was the first year in the 
reign of Tullus Ilostilius. It was therefore on the au- 
thority of the pontiffs that Scipio assigns, in the 
the Republic of Cicero, thirty-seven years to Romulus, 
and thirty-nine to Numa. A clue to this had already 
existed in the chronicles of Eusebius, which the disco- 
very of the books of the Republic has enabled us to 
follow up. The year of Numa’s death being considered 
the last of the first secle throws light upon the tradi- 
tion of his being born on the day of the founding of 
Rome, as the Etruscans always closed the first physi- 
cal secle with the death of the last survivor of those 
who were born on the day on which a city was founded. 

Variations in the chronology adopted by Roman his- 
torians, arise sometimes from the number of official 
years in the Fasti not always answering to the same 
number of astronomical years, on account of the inter- 
reigns, by which the beginning of the year was carried 
further forward every year. The secle, however, sup- 
plied the corrections, and this was known through the 
pontiffs to Polybius and Cato. According to the 
former the secular year 298 was OL 81. 8, if we there- 
fore reckon two secies backward, the second secle of 
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the city begins Ol. 26. 3, which according to Polybius 
was 78. U. C. and in which Tullus commenced his 
reign. Hence it seems evident that the pontiffs dis- 
tinguished the two first kings from the rest, as belong- 
ing to another order of things, just as the Egyptians 
began the lists of their kings with gods and demi- 
gods. Romulus was a god, the son of a god : Numa 
was a man, but connected with superior beings. The 
periods assigned to their reigns were fixed most pro- 
bably according to numerical speculations, which cha- 
racterise the chronology, wherever the annals arc in 
the hands of a learned priesthood. Thus, since the 
cyclical year instituted by Romulus and in use till the 
time of Numa contained thirty-eight nundines, it was 
an obvious thought to reckon thirty-eight years from 
the foundation of the city to Numa. One of these 
years was taken for the interreign and thirty-seven as- 
signed to Romulus. Then, if twice thirty-eight were 
to be allotted to the two kings, thirty-nine fell to the 
share of Numa. There were other numerical combina- 
tions to recommend this number, such as we might ex- 
pect from the perverted ingenuity of a priesthood. 

With Tullus Hostilius begins the mythico-historical 
age of Roman history, the link between the purely 
poetical, and tlie thoroughly historical. This has in 
general no precise limits, but comes down to the point, 
where contemporary history begins, and its character 
depends on the richness of the nation in heroic lays. 
Its relation to mythology is, that whilst the latter takes 
her materials from religion and from poems on a large 
scale, and does not profess to be a possible history of 
the common order of things in the world, the former 
has a historical foundation, and borrows its materials 
from history as transmitted in free oral narrative. To 
the latter belong Hercules and Romulus, to the former 
Aristomenes and Brutus. On the confines of mytho- 
logy the predominant character is poetical, at the op- 
posite «nd historical, In the period on which we are 
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entering, the historical part of our information is limited 
to what is derived from the annalists, who founded 
their statements on the yearly registers, and made no 
use of monuments and original documents. It is true 
that Roman materials of this kind were scanty in com- 
parison with the historical treasures of Greek cities. 
Of the whole period under the kings, the only original 
documents mentioned are the treaty of Servius Tullius 
with the Latins, that of the last Tarquinius with the 
Gabines, and one with the Sabines, The commentaries 
of Servius Tullius are also cited, and the collection of 
the laws of the kings, compiled by one Papirius, seems 
unquestionably of high antiquity. From the period 
after the kings, besides the tw'elve tables, some other 
laws, and the compacts between the patrician and ple- 
beian orders, there wei*e still extant in the seventh and 
eighth centuries of the city, the treaties with Carthage, 
>vith the Latins, and with the Ardeates, 

With reference to the genuineness of the original 
annals, it is well known, that the chief pontifl* noted 
down annually the events of the year on a whited table, 
which he set up in his house, a custom which obtained 
until the pontificate of P. Mucins, when it was either 
rendered unnecessary by the formation of a literature, 
or considered beneath the dignity of the office. We 
may now consider it certain, that these ‘ Annales 
Maximi’ were destroyed with other tables at the 
burning of the city by the Gauls, and that the loss of 
actual observations was attempted to be replaced by a 
series of computations backward. This would account 
for the numerical peculiarities in these calculations, 
and for their reference to the epoch of the Gallic inva- 
sion, Of course parts of genuine Fasti may have 
escaped destruction and been incorporated. The 
period before the Gallic invasion having been divided 
into two portions, of 240 years under the kings, and of 
120 after them, formed an outline to which whatever 
was known or believed about the early ages was fitted. 
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Of the periods allotted to each king, the twenty^five 
years assigned to the last may perhaps have an histo- 
rical foundation ; but as to the whole period of the 
Roman kings, the chronology is a forgery and a fiction 
throughout. There is no rational ground for doubting 
the personal existence of Tullus Hostilius, but most 
assuredly the combat of the Iloratii, and the king’s 
marvellous death are more likely to be historical than 
the dates assigned to his reign. The family narratives 
during the times of the kings are equally barren as 
the national annals. The arithmetical outline drawn 
out for that period, before it became a vehicle for mere 
fiction, was filled up with two classes of subjects ; on 
the one hand, the forms of the state, its laws, and 
the institutions ascribed to particular kings, and on 
the other hand the legends of their exploits. The 
former class engaged the attention of the earliest an- 
nalists : the origin of the latter goes back far beyond 
the time when the annals were restored. These 
legends were transmitted in lays, and formed the sub- 
stance of the songs which enlivened the banquets of 
the ancient Romans. Another form of Roman popu- 
lar poetry was the ‘ Nenia,’ sung to the flute at 
funeral processions, and in which the praises of the 
dead were narrated ; these may have been the first 
form of the memorial lays sung at banquets, and of 
these we perhaps possess even now some specimens in 
the inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios, in wl^ch 
there is a peculiarity that characterises all popular 
poetry. The poems, out of which what we call the 
history of the Roman kings was resolved into a prose 
narrative, were different from the ‘ Nenia’ in form, 
and of great extent, consisting partly of lays united in 
an uniform whole, partly of detached ones without any 
necessary connection. The story of Romulus is an 
epopee by itself. Of Numa there can only have been 
short lays. Tullus, the story of the Horatii, and the 
destruction of Alba, form an epical whole; in the 
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^ Iiorrendum carmen* Livy has preserved a fragment 
of the poem unaltered. The story of Ancus has no 
touches of poetical colouring, but afterwards the lay of 
the Tarquins is a grand epopee, extending from the 
arrival of Tarquinius the Lucumo at Rome, to the 
truly Homeric battle of the lake Regillus. These 
lays were much older than Ennius, who moulded them 
into hexameters, and seriously believed himself the 
first Roman poet, because he contemptuously shut his 
eyes against the merits of the old native poetry, and 
succeeded in suppressing it. There is one peculiarity 
in these epical lays that whilst in the pontifical annals 
history w^asprobably adulterated to favour the patricians, 
this poetry is ])ervadcd with a ])lebcian spirit, and 
with evident traces that at the time when it w^as sung, 
some plebeian houses were already great and power- 
ful. Hence it is probable that the date which may 
with propriety be affixed to these poems, the con- 
tents of w^hich have come down to us, is a period not 
before the restoration of the city after the Gallic dis- 
aster, which epoch itself may be taken as their earliest 
age. The middle of the fifth century of the city, the 
golden age of Roman art, may perhaps have also been 
tliat of Roman poetry. The same period is also indi- 
cated by the allusion to the Pythian oracle, and the 
evident traces of some acquaintance with Greek 
legends. 


CHAP XIX. 

THE ERA OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY. 

Eras of cities computed from their foundation were 
common in Italy. That such an era was in use at 
Interamna is proved by an inscription quoted by 
Scaliger, and we know from Cato that a similar one 
prevailed at Ameria. As to the Romans we have no 
trace of their reckoning their years in this way before 
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the time of Augustus. An era from the banishment 
of the kings frequently occurs, and is used principally 
for dating any alterations in the constitution: it is 
employed by Cicero, by Tacitus, and by Gains, who 
probably all followed the records of Julius Gracchanus, 
who wrote in the first half of the seventh century. 
Dionysius assumed that this mode of reckoning was 
already in use about the middle of the fourth century, 
but even if the genuineness of certain registers of the 
censors, on which he built, be admitted, the dates may 
have been a later addition. This proves, however, 
that the era was used in public documents, though 
possibly not till a later age. 

No reliance can be placed on the Fasti in their 
enumeration of magistrates, so as to enable us to iden- 
tify the official years with those of the era. Be- 
sides, an exact correspondence between the official 
years and the years of an era is impossible, since the 
commencement of an officud year was put off by half a 
month, as often as the election was held by an iuterrex, 
and thus two official years would be longer than two 
civil years by the length of the interreign, and it often 
happened that several interreigns followed one upon 
another. In this way from the divergency betw'een 
years of the Fasti and civil years counted regularly on, 
it might result that the thirtieth pair of consuls would 
not ascend the curule throne before the bcfjinnin<{ of 
the year 31, and thus a full year, which had actually 
elapsed, would be lost in the Fasti. A comparison 
between a chronological scries of solar and lunar years 
would supply an analogous case. Hence we sec the 
purpose of the ordinance, that the supreme praetor 
should drive a nail into the wall in the temple of the 
Capitoline Jupiter on the ides of September, and thus 
prevent any years from being lost in the record of time. 
If the consuls were not in office at this time of the year, 
a dictator was proclaimed to perform the ceremony. 
This annual nail was driven in for the first time by M- 
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Horatius at the dedication of the Capitol on the ides 
of September, and this circumstance gave rise to the 
era reckoned from that day, which was in use at Rome 
on public monuments in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. The table seen by Polybius in the archives of 
the pontiffs was probably a combination of this table 
with some arbitrary chronological computations taken 
from their own annals. The same enumeration of 
years was likewise the groundwork built upon by 
VaiTO, and by the author of the Capitoline Fasti ; if ho 
was a different person from Varro. Hence when the 
pontiffs marked a year with a dictator and no consuls, 
they meant to note that during the interval between 
two years so marked, the beginning of the official year 
had been pushed a twelvemonth forward, and that 
there were no consuls on the ides of September. The 
problem, to refer events from the variable years of the 
Fasti to a determinate chronological table, is one which 
we have no means of solving. For connecting the 
Roman chronology with the Grecian, a fixed point was 
afforded by the capture of the city by the Gauls. 
That event had spread consternation in Greece, and 
had even excited the attention of Athens ; so that it 
might be known for certainty that it had happened in 
Ol. f)8. 1 or 2. The majority decided for the former 
year, the archonship of Pyrgion: Polybius and Dio- 
dorus for the latter. 

Now a person, who, following the chronological out- 
line described above, without attending to the Capito- 
line era, reckoned oGO years from Ol. 98. 1, up to the 
building of the city, w^ould place this event in Ol. 8. 1. 
Such was the computation of Fabius. He that reckoned 
back from Ol. 98. 2, adopting the above mentioned 
corrections, would come to Ol, 7. 2. This is the com- 
putation of Polybius and Nepos. We must, however, 
take into consideration that the former author in com- 
paring Olympiads with Roman years, although the Pa- 
lilia fell before the summer solstice, would reckon the 
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second year of Ol. 7, as coinciding with the first of the 
city, which had already begun. If any one reckoned 
in the same way, beginning from OL 98. 1, he would 
place the building of the city in OL 7. 1, as Cato did. 
But now a difficulty arose as to the mode of inserting 
the four years obtained from the corrections. Polybius 
taking that statement as to the years of the several 
reigns, which made the sum of them amount to 240, 
added four years to this sum, as having been occupied 
by interreigns, so that the first consular year, according 
to him, fell in OL (58. 1. What plan Cato adopted is un- 
certain. Livy on the other hand reckons 43 years for 
the reign of Ninna. The advantage of the method 
employed by Polybius is, that it makes no alteration in 
the several old numbers, and yet enables us to take 
the years of the Fasti and the chronological years as 
the same. Hence it has been adopted here. Diodorus 
jumbled together the calculations of Fabius and Poly- 
bius. Varro from a singular misunderstanding sup- 
posed that the capture of the city sliould be placed 
three years earlier, and so referred tlie founding of 
Rome to OL (>. 3, one year being set oft’ against the 
difference in Cato’s computation. 

All these diverging chronological statements have a 
common ground. Ennius reckoned 700 years from 
the foundation of Rome to his own time ; a calculation 
involving about 120 years more than the above men- 
tioned systems. lie may probably have adhered to 
the old Latin chronological expression that Rome was 
built 333 years after the fall of Troy, and if he followed 
the authority of Timaeus as to the date of this latter 
event, and added seven years for the time since the 
destruction of Troy, Rome at the j)eriod when he 
wrote the last book of his poem (U. C. 582.) was ac- 
cording to this poetical and national view, nearly 700 
years old. Naevius must have adopted the same chro- 
nological arrangement, if it was after him, that Virgil 
modelled the whole passage from which we know it. 
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Cassius Henina at the beginning of the seventh century, 
in determining the age of Homer, had probably the same 
calculation in view. Eutropius in placing the building 
of Rome in Ol. G. 3, or at an average, 391 years after 
Troy, reckoned probably the 360 years not from the fall 
of Ilion, but from the founding of Alba, and then added 
the thirty-three years since the landing of ^i^neas, and 
one year for his voyage. Timaeus writing about 490, U.C. 
placed the foundation of Rome contemporaneous with 
that of Carthage, as Dionysius says, and thirty-eight 
years before the first Olympiad. This would be in the 
tables of Tinneus 379 years after the fall of Troy, •but 
in those of Dionysius, who forgot that Tiinacus made the 
interval between that event and the first Olympiad longer 
by ten years than the current canon, 3G8. Dionysius 
perhaps made a mistake, for if Timacus reckoned for- 
ward from the fall of Troy, and mentioned the year 
3G9, this w^ould be in his calculations forty-eight years 
before the first Olymjiiad. Dionysius, however, by a 
backward calculation from the Olympiads determined 
the epoch assigned by Timacus ten years too late. 

This is the calculation to which Trojus, who fol- 
lowed Timaeus, alludes, in dating Carthage seventy-tw o 
years before the usual era of Rome; which, according 
to Varro’s date of Ol. G. 2, is exactly forty-eight years 
before the first Olympiad. Here then we have the 
second Latin era of 3G0 years, as the Sicilian annalist 
is not speaking of a complete coincidence of time in 
the building of the tw^o cities. , 

The statement of L. Cincius Alimentus, who dates 
the building of the city about Ol. 12, 4, difters essen- 
tially from the rest, llis honesty and critical investi- 
gation, as a historian, renders this of some consequence. 
His account, however, may be only a different version 
of the same statement, out of which we have seen so 
tt^any arise, or he may have paid attention to some 
very old measure of time, at a period wdien it had 
already gone wholly out of use 
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CHAP. XX. 

ON THE SECULAR CYCLE. 

It has been clearly shown by Scaliger, that before the 
tfulian reformation of the calendar, the Roman was a 
lunar year, which was made to harmonise with the 
solar by the alternate insertion of an intercalary month 
of twenty- two or twenty- three days in every second 
yeai^, during a period of twenty-two years, the last 
biennium being passed over. As five years made up a 
lustre, so five of these periods, in each of which the 
intercalary month was inserted twenty times, made up 
a secle of 110 years. This easy and regular computa- 
tion of time, owing either to the ignorance of the Ro- 
mans as to mathematics and astronomy, or to the dis- 
honesty of the pontifls, had fallen so totally into oblivion 
in the time of Ctesar, that he found the year sixty-seven 
days in advance of the true time, and was forced to 
borrow his reformation of the cfilendar from foreign 
science. 

The year of Romulus consisted of only ten months, 
or 20i days. This was once rejected as a fiction, but 
there are unequivocal proofs that it was at one time 
actually in use, and we find more than one evident 
trace of its application at a later period, when it was 
no longer known. It appears from the relation borne 
by the cycles of this year to the lunar intercalated year 
explained by Scaliger, and to its secular period, that 
the former was on the one hand applicable along with 
the other as a running correction, and on the other 
hand was preferable to it for scientific purposes. The 
first key to this system is furnished by Censorinus, 
where he says, that the lustre was the great year of 
the ancient Romans, viz. the cycle at the end of which 
the beginning of the civil year would coindide with 
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that of the solar. It is true that he confounds the 
duration of the lustre of his own age, the Capitoline 
Pentaeterid, with the ancient lustre, but this mis- 
understanding is easily rectified. Five Egyptian solar 
years of 365 days contain 1825 days ; six Romulian 
years of 304, only 1824. In five years, accordingly, 
the old Roman computation lost a day, when compared 
with the Egyptian civil computation ; when compared 
with the corrected Julian calendar, it lost nearly two 
days and a quarter. This is so great a variation, that 
the cyclical use of such a year would certainly be im- 
probable, if there were not other divisions of time evi- 
dently having reference to the same system. These 
are the Etruscan secle and the week of eight days. 
The former was likewise the measure of the lunar in- 
tercalated years ; of the latter we see traces in the 
nundines of the Romans, on which the market was 
held, and in the nones of the Tuscans," on which their 
kings gave audience, and administered justice. The 
year of ten months, containing 304 days, was exactly 
divisible into eight-day weeks, making thirty-eight of 
them; accordingly there were thirty-eight ancient nones 
in it, and this is the very number of Dies Fasti retained 
in the Julian calendar. But since this number was 
utterly insufficient for the business of the forum, a far 
greater number of other days was added to it, under 
difterent names. 

If an intercalary month of three Tuscan weeks or 
twenty-four days was inserted twice in the course of a 
secle or cyclical period of twenty-two lustres, as in the 
eleventh and twenty-second lustre, the result gave a 
close approximation to the true time, and a correction 
for the cycles of the lunar year. For the five periods 
of the secle, if we assume the calculation of Scaliger 
according to the Julian calendar as sufficiently accu- 
rate, give 40177 days, whereas the sum of the days in 
the cyclical years, after the intercalation just men- 
tioned, is 40176. 
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This cycle is actually more correct than the Julian 
computation, which takes the tropical year at 365 days 
six hours, too long by 1 1' 15'^ whilst this makes it 365 
days, 5 hours, 40', 22"; too short only by 8', 23". 
The probability, however, is, that the seconds were 
not taken into consideration, and that the Etruscans 
had fixed the tropical year at 365 days, 5 hours, 40'. 
This year, from its scientific exactness, might be prac- 
tically useful along with the civil year, after the latter 
had been accurately regulated, as in the last period of 
the secle, instead of an intercalary month of twenty- 
three days according to the regular order, it would be 
requisite to insert one of only twenty-two, so that the 
two systems might harmonise. To facilitate this cor- 
rection, a true account of time from the beginning to 
the end of the secle, was kept by the practice of driving 
a nail into the wall of the Capitoline temple : this so- 
lemnity was probably discontinued as soon as it became 
customary for the new consuls to be elected without 
any interreign : its meaning w’as already forgotten about 
the middle of the sixth century, and was supposed hy 
Cincius, who found similar nails in the temple of Nor- 
tia at Vulsinii, to be a method of marking time when 
writing w^as scarce. The object, however, was to de- 
termine how many lustres bad elapsed since the begin- 
ning of the secle : the close of a lustre, ‘ lustrum con- 
ditum,’ was doubtlessly noted in a similar manner. 
The whole of the eastern world followed the moon in 
its calendar, the purely scientific division of a vast por- 
tion of time is peculiar to the west ; yet we are far from 
meaning to class Romulus among astronomers. The 
name of the Romulian year need not and is not in- 
tended to signify any thing but the original cyclical 
one. The Roman archaeologers, however, were as- 
suredly mistaken in their suppositions, that this ca- 
lendar was originally the only one in use, and that it 
was afterwards given up entirely. The former is im- 
probable, as it bears so close a relation to the cycle of 
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the lunar year that it can scarcely be doubted that they 
were formed at the same time, and for popular use the 
earliest calendar would necessarily observe the changes 
of the moon. The second supposition is erroneous, 
as traces of its use are evident long after tlie time of 
the kings. The Etruscans used to follow the honest 
rule of only making peace under the form of a truce 
for a definite number of years. Now the Etruscans 
arc never charged with having broken any of these 
treaties, though hostilities always recommence before 
the years of the truces have expired according to the 
Fasti. By supposing, however, the years to have been 
those of ten months, all the difficulty vanishes. This 
custom of concluding truces according to cyclical years 
seems to have been adopted by tlie Romans towards 
the yEquians and Volscians, and towards the Faliscans. 

The year of ten months was in use at Rome in many 
of the transactions of social life, and was the measure 
for the ancient rate of interest. If wc suppose Ennius, 
in his calculation of th ‘ era of Rome, to have used the 
cyclical year of ten months, 700 of these make about 
583 civil years, and it was in U. C. 5SJ, that the old 
man wrote the last book of hi.s annals. Ten was the 
fundamental number of Etruria, being that of the 
secies assigned to the nation: that of Rome was tw elve. 
The same proportion Jiolds good in the ineasmemcnt 
of space betw een the Tuscan ‘ vorsus' and the Komari 
‘ actus it even seems as if the Homans put to death 
twelve litruscan prisoners for every ten of their coun- 
trymen who had been sacrificed by the T'arquinians. 
The Roman antiquarians assumed that the years of the 
city in the earliest tables w^ere those of only ten months, 
and Junius Graccluuius maintained that the old ca- 
lendar continued in use until the time of Tarquinius 
Priscus. Now the pontiffs reckoned 152 years before 
his reign : if Cincius, therefore, took these to be cy- 
clical years, he got exactly a secle for the four first 
kings ; and if he subtracted the difference, twenty-two 
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years, from the era of Polybius, the result for the 
building of the city would be the very date, Ol. 12. 4, 
which he assumes. 


CHAP. XXI. 

THE BEGINNING OF ROME AND ITS EARLIEST 
TRIBES. 

That Roma is not a Latin name was assumed to^bc 
self-evident, and there can be no doubt that the city 
had another of an Italian form, which was used in the 
sacred books like the mysterious name of the Tiber. 
The name Roma, which has a Greek look like that of 
the neighbouring town of Pyrgi, belonged to the little 
Roma of the Sicelians or Tyrrhenians on the Palatine 
hill : whether Roma fell before tlie Cascans, when they 
overpowered the Sicelians, is doubtful, but it is most 
probable that she belonged at one time to the nunjber 
of the thirty Latin towns, which while they retained 
their freedom acknowledged the supremacy of Alba. 
All the legends agree that the Palatine hill was the 
original site of Rome; it was only in the course of 
time that the line of its walls was extended along the 
valley around the hill, and, as at Athens, the original 
city became the citadel. The pomferium of Romulus, 
alluded to by Tacitus, was, as its name implies, nothing 
more than a suburb or borough taken into the city 
and included within the range of its auspices. Another 
borough, which however was unconnected with the 
town on the Paiatine,-and probably was of later origin, 
stood on the Carinae: the Porta Janualis, spoken of in 
the legend of the Sabine war, can have been no other 
than that which closed the bottom of the ascent leading 
up to the Carinae. The state of the country about the 
original town of Roma is confirmatory of the tradition 
that the Aborigines dwelt upon the hills in scattered 
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villages. One of these places was probably called 
Remuria; one on the other side of the river, Vaticum, 
from which the Ager Vaticanus received its name; 
and another perhaps on the Janiculum was called 
lE^nea. or Antipolis. There was no independent settle- 
ment on the Aventine, as the original territory of Roma 
extended some distance towards the sea. Of the Cae- 
lian we shall speak hereafter, but on what in early times 
was called the Agonian hill, there was a town, of which 
the Capitoline may be considered the citadel, separated 
from the town on the Palatine by a swamp and a marsh. 
The name of this town was most probably Quirium, 
for its inhabitants -were called Quirites, and the later 
name of the hill, Quirinal, is derived from that of the 
town. That this hill was inhabited by the Sabines is 
certain, as well as that the Sabines w^ere an elementary 
part of the whole nation ; and the connection between 
the Quirinal and Capitoline hills was preserved in un- 
disputed recollection. The Sabines, when they had 
driven the Cascans and Umbrians before them, con- 
tinued to push forward their conquests down the Tiber ; 
hence we find their towns Collatia and Regillum in the 
midst of the Latin towns in this district. The original 
town of Roma probably did not escape the lot of the 
other Latin or Siculian towns, and became subject to 
its rival, which rose on the opposite side of the inter- 
vening marsh. Roma and Quirium were however two 
completely distinct towns, like the Greek and Hispa- 
nian Eniporiae, which were separated as states, and by 
walls ; nor have all traces of the steps, by which the 
two towns were united into one state, been effaced. 
A tradition has been preserved that each had its king 
and its senate of a hundred men, and that they met 
together in the Comitium, which thence received its 
name, between the Palatine and Capitoline hills. The 
poetical story of the rape of the Sabines and the con- 
sequent war may represent that at one time there was 
no right of intermarriage between the two cities, and 
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that the one, which had before been in subjection, 
raised itself by arms to an equality of civil rights, and 
even to a preponderance. 

This tradition is quite of another kind from the fable 
of the preservation of Komulus and llcmus. On the 
union of the two cities, the double Janus w^as built on 
the road leading from the Quirinal to the Palatium, 
with a door facing each of the cities, as the gate of the 
double barrier which separated their liberties ; it was 
open in time of war that succour might pass from one to 
the other, and shut during peace. The boundary between 
the two towns was probably marked by the Via Sacra, 
which from its direction was evidently destined for 
common religious processions. Among the vestiges of 
the joint kingdom was the double throne, and a symbol 
of it wavS the liead of Janus, wdiicli from the earliest 
times was stamped on the Roman as; the ship on the 
reverse side alludes to the maritime sw^ay of the Tyr- 
rhenians. The union of the two cities w\as cemented 
perhaj)s by their alarm at the progressive aj)proach of 
the Tuscan conquests, or at the pow^r of Alba, and 
they came to an agreement to have but one senate, one 
popular assembly, and one king, to be chosen alter- 
nately by the one people out of the other. The poeti- 
cal story would imply, that this legitimate order was 
preceded by an usurpation on the part of the Romans, 
whose king prevented the election of a successor to his 
Quirite colleague. Henceforward w^c find the two nations 
styled Populus Romanus Qui rites, after the old Roman 
usuage of combining such names by mere jiixta-posi- 
tion, which in later times was distorted into Populus 
Romanus Quiritium. Subsequently the name Quirites 
was transferred to tlie plebeians, who were with regard 
to the patricians placed on a footing antilogous to that 
of the ancient Quirites with reference to the Romans. 
By this union Romulus was transformed into Quirinus, 
and Quirium probably became that mysterious Latin 
name of Rome which it was forbidden to utter. 
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Wherever mention is made of tribes in ancient his- 
tory, before the time when an irresistible change in the 
condition of society led to democratical institutions, 
they were either distinct castes or of different origin ; 
even the distinction of castes, where it can be accounted 
for, always arose from immigration or conquest, even 
in Egypt and India. This had perhaps been tire case 
in Attica even before the Ionian immigration, The 
supposition that the four Ionian tribes were castes, 
rests on a very dubious interpretation of their names, 
and it must not be overlooked that in order the war- 
riors are ranked after the labouring class. Instances 
of the division of the people into tribes according 
to their different origin are furnished by Cyrene, and 
by Thurium, and in much later times by Mantua. It 
was in this manner that the citizens of the two towns, 
when their confederacy was converted into an union; 
became the members of the two tribes the Ramnes and 
the Tities, so named from their royal founders. But 
along with them wc find a third tribe the I^uceres, de- 
rived by some antiquarians from Lucumo, a pretended 
Etruscan ally of Romulus, and who fell in the Sabine 
war; by others, from Lucerus king of Ardea: in other 
words the former held the citizens of this tribe to be 
Etruscans, the latter Tyrrhenians. A perfectly natural 
exqdanation is sup]>lied by another form of the name, 
Liicertes, which manifestly comes like Tiburtes, from 
that of a place, Lucer or Lucerum. These likewise 
were the citizens of a separate town who were in- 
corporated and formed a new tribe, and the site of 
their town must be looked for on the Caelian. This 
hill is said to have formed part of the city even in 
the time of Romulus. Tullus Hostilius however is 
considered as properly the founder of the settlement 
upon it in consequence of his bringing the Albans 
thither. This then was the abode of the Alban houses, 
which he raised into Roman ones, as that of the Sa- 
bines was on the QuirinaL A branch of the Romans 
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is referred to Tullus in the same manner as the two 
primary tribes were to Romulus and Niima, and the 
plebs to Ancus. These four kings are spoken of as 
the authors of the ancient laws ; assignments of lands 
too were attributed to them all four, which is a token 
that they were regarded as the founders, each of a dis- 
tinct part of the Roman nation. Now the only part 
left for Tullus is the Luceres, so that these must be 
the same with the citizens of his town on the Caelian, 
which I shall henceforward call Lucerum. 

As Numa, the father of the Tities, was made to come 
from Cures, so was Tullus through his father brought 
from Medullia, a Latin town conquered by the Romans. 
This implies that Lucerum was in a state of subjection 
and was inhabited by a Latin race, anterior to the 
Alban settlement. As the citizens of each of the places 
formed a separate race, so did the territory belonging 
to each form a distinct region in the total domain ; 
this is erroneously represented as* a division of the 
Ager. In every nation of antiquity there was a pecu- 
liar immemorial mode of division into a stated number 
of tribes, and if a new state arose it was not allowable 
for it to deviate from the peculiar fundamental institu- 
tion of the nation it belonged to. The Sabines had 
very probably a different division from the Latins, but 
when Roma and Quirium both separated themselves 
from their respective nations and established an inde- 
pendent state, the Latin principle which was similar to 
the Dorian became the prevalent one in the state, and 
they took three for the number of their tribes, because 
the power of Rome preponderated. The third tribe 
was formed by the liuceres, although they were under 
the sujn’ernacy of Rome, and their senate was not in- 
corporated till afterward, nor would their burghers be 
admitted to the comitium. The gradual extension of 
the rights of citizenship to the second and third tribe 
is scarcely perceptible in the historians which remain, 
except in the accounts how the number of the senators 
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was augmented, in the details of which there are various 
discrepancies though all agree in making the senate 
consist at first of 100. When Tarquinius is said to 
have augmented it from ^00 to 300, this is manifestly 
the correct way of expressing the admission of the third 
tribe. At the union of the two first states, each pre- 
served as far as possible its own senate, and its peculiar 
civil and sacerdotal dignities. The Luceres on the 
contrary at the time of their union were only admitted 
to a share in a few ; their offices continued to subsist 
amongst them not however as national but local offices, 
and hence in most of the offices under the republic we 
find the two tribes represented, but seldom the three. 
Thus before the senate was open to the third tribe 
there were only four vestals : the same king, who en- 
larged their civil rights, added two to the number of 
the virgins, so that each tribe might have its own, yet 
the third was not placed on the same footing with the 
first two tribes#in the case of the augurs, as there 
were only four, when the Ogulnian law was passed: 
of these two are said to have been instituted by Numa. 
The pontiffs likewise had continued (Appendix E.) to 
be four in number, and the preliminary ceremonies 
of the populus were performed by only two of the three 
greater flamens. Of the twenty fecials answering to 
the twenty curies of the two first tribes, four was the 
number sent on embassies, two from each tribe. The 
same principle of placing the two tribes on an equality 
and keeping the third below it is apparent in all the 
fraternities : it perhaps determined the number of the 
duumvirs who kept the Sibylline books, and that of 
the ‘ duumviri perduellionis that of the consuls how’^ever 
probably rested on different grounds, as it is more likely 
that the laws of Servius designed one of them to be a 
plebeian. The first two tribes having these decided 
privileges, as the whole body of the original citizens 
were called the patrician houses, the third tribe pro- 
perly bears the name of the minor houses, and the 
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votes of the senators of this class were taken after those 
of the major houses, the same prerogative was enjoyed 
at first by the curies of the two first tribes ; the first 
tribe itself likewise must have maintained a certain pre- 
cedency. The ^ decern primf in the Latin senate, had 
their counterpart in the Roman, who formed the de- 
cemvirate of interrexes ; mention is also made of the 
judicature in capital causes having once been confined 
to the purest tribe; this is an obscure point, but at 
all events it implies a tradition of the precedency of 
the ^ Celsi Ramnes.* 


CHAP XXIL 

THE PATRICIAN HOUSES AND THE CURIES. 

The tribes of antiquity were constituted on a two-fold 
principle, which had regard either to #ie houses which 
composed them, or the groun^l which they occupied. 
According to Dionysius there was this express distinc- 
tion between the earlier Roman tribes, and those of 
Servius, as he terms the former genealogical, the latter 
local. The genealogical tribes were more ancient than 
the local, their form was that of castes, the individual 
members of which were allowed to descend by inter- 
marriage or change of calling, but to rise was impossi- 
ble. In course of time the severity of these institu- 
tions relaxed, except where a divine law was given out 
to be their origin, until there was a complete equality 
among the tribes, as was the case with the Venetian 
nobility. The state was conceived to be made up of 
these castes, so that no one could belong to the 
state except he was a member of a house, which at 
first could only be by legitimate descent ; but in the 
mildest form of such a government, it was allowable to 
admit freemen connected with the state by a community 
of national law. The local tribes at first were adapted 
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to a division of a country into districts and hamlets, 
but from the descendants of an individual continuins 
ordinarily members of the same phyle and of the same 
deme without regard to their place of residence, they 
were almost transformed into genealogical ones. This 
however was obviated, as a family might remove from 
one local tribe to another, and every one wh > received 
the franchise by a decree of the people, or by the law, 
was enrolled in a deme. We must not, however, sup- 
pose that these genealogical tribes were universally 
made up of families sprung from the same stock ; these 
natural communities may have been the prototypes, 
which suggested the systematical institutions enacted 
by legislators ; an image of which lately existed in the 
mountains of Suli, where the one and thirty houses or 
Pharas of the Suliots were actually families descended 
each from the same stock, varying in numbers, but 
each having its captain who was its judge and leader : 
the captains collectively made up the senate. What 
renders this image of antiquity a complete one, is, that 
this people w\as the sovereign over a considerable 
number of villages, its ireptoiKot, 

In the early constitution of Athens, the four tribes 
were each divided into three phratries and each 
phratry comprised thirty houses. Now the numbers 
of a house although styled ‘ gennetes’ or ‘ oi^oyaKaKTe;,' as 
we know from the grammarians, were in no way akin 
hut bore this name in consequence of their union. 
This was cemented by common religious rites, inherited 
from their ancestors, who were originally distributed 
into these houses, and none could be admitted into a 
phratry, who had not inherited the ennobling quality 
of this original citizenship from his ancestors. But 
with the tribes of Clisthenes neither the phratries nor 
the houses had the slightest connection. These tribes 
were divided into demes, and the gennetes of the same 
house might belong to different demes. Foreigners 
too, who obtained the freedgm of the city, were 
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registered in a phyle and a deme but not in a pliratry or a 
genos ; and hence new citizens are taunted by Aris- 
tophanes as having no phrators. Each house bore a 
peculiar name (as the Codrids, the Euufolpids, in form 
resembling a patronymic) but most probably derived 
from the name of some hero who was their 
Such a house was that of the Homerids at Chios 
(Appendix F.) Now as a number of Greeks believed 
both in their own descent and in that of others from a 
heroic progenitor, so at Rome the Julii deduced their 
origin from lulus the son of iEneas ; the Fabii theirs 
from a son of Hercules ; the /Emilii theirs from a son 
of Pythagoras. We have not the same express testi- 
mony positively denying the existence of a family affi- 
nity among the members of a Roman gens, yet we have 
the strongest negative evidence in the definition of 
them given by Cicero. The Cornelii as a gens had 
common religious rites, yet we cannot on that account 
assume that any original kindred existed between the 
Scipios and the Syllas. On the contrary we have 
every reason for supposing that an institution which 
runs til rough the whole ancient world, had the same 
character in Italy and Greece. Genus and gens are the 
same word, the one form is used for the other, and 
conversely. The members of a Roman gens had com- 
mon sacred rites on stated days and at stated places ; 
the Fabii, it may be conjectured, in honour of Her- 
cules or Sancus ; the Horatii in expiation of the 
fratricide committed by Horatius. As the members of 
the gens decreased in numbers, the problem was to get 
rid of the common sacrifices which had become bur- 
densome, without giving up the gentile relation ; and 
this was the reason why Cicero did not include them 
in the terms of his definition. But at Rome the 
members of a gens had counterbalancing advantages, 
one of which that lasted longest was the right of suc- 
ceeding to the property of members who died v^ithout 
kin and intestate, a right in no way discernible at 
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Athens, as the changes in every social relation hurried 
on far before those at Rome. For the same reason we 
find in the Athenian orators no mention of the obliga- 
tion, which boiind the gennetes to assist their indigent 
fellows in bearing extraordinary burdens, an obliga- 
tion which at Rome lay on the members of the house 
as w’^ell as on the clients ; this bond did not outlive the 
times and manners of remote antiquity, for even in 
Roman history we find but a single instance of it, when 
the clients and gentiles of Camillus pay the fine for 
him, to which he had been sentenced. Subsequently 
the custom must have grown obsolete. The gentiles 
were certainly not called upon, except where the means 
of the clicn1:s were inadequate, and when the relation 
of clientship had extended over the whole of Italy and 
still further, there was so seldom occasion to call on 
them, that the right itself was forgotten. Yet, even so 
late as the second Punic war, the gentiles wanted to 
ransom their fellows, who vrere in captivity, and were 
forbidden to do so by the senate. 

The analogous example of the Athenian houses leads 
us to suppose that at Rome likewise the number of 
house contained in the tribes was absolutely fixed, and 
that when the curies are said to have been divided into 
decads, it was meant that each cury contained ten 
houses, and the three tribes oOO. The patrician tribes 
might thus be called centuries, each containing 100 
houses. We have here the pervading numerical basis 
of the Roman divisions, three multiplied by ten ; and 
300, which corresponds to the number of the senate, 
bears the same relation to the cyclical year, as 360, 
the number of the Atlienian houses, to the solar year. 
Such numerical proportions are an irrefragable proof, 
that the Roman houses were not more ancient than the 
constitution, but corporations formed by a legislator in 
harmony with the rest of that scheme. No institution 
in the ancient world was more general than this of 
the houses. Every body of citizens was divided in this 
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manner, and in each case, when the citizens of the de- 
pendent city were incorporated into the commonalty 
of the ruling city, still the houses which had subsisted 
in them were not dissolved. But the^ were not ac- 
knowledged by the Roman state, their greater country, 
as bearing any political relation to her: no houses 
were recognised but those which composed the three 
ancient tribes, and this enabled the patricians to boast 
that they alone had a house, while nevertheless there 
were members of plebeian houses in Borne by thou- 
sands, who possessed gentile privileges in the munici- 
pal towns. 

The patrician gentes however did not consist of 
patricians alone, but contained in them plebeian fami- 
lies, which had sprung up from marriages of disparage- 
ment contracted before any right of intermarriage ex- 
isted between the two orders, as well as freedmen and 
their descendants, just as the Gaelic clans were formed 
of nobles and their vassals ; if we apply the Roman 
phrase to them, the former had the clan, the latter 
only belonged to it. The proposition that the patrons 
and clients made up the whole of the original Roman 
people is true enough, if applied to the period before 
the commonalty was formed, wdien all the Romans 
were comprised in the original tribes by means of the 
houses they belonged to. How the clientship arose 
does not admit of a historical exposition, any more 
than the origin of Rome. That this relation w\as simi- 
lar to that of the Thessalian bondsmen, the Penesta', is 
in substance certainly founded on truth, but at Rome 
the relation was more refined ; the condition and ad- 
vantages of the ward who had placed himself of his 
own acc(*rd under the protection of the patron being 
transferred to the serf. A wardship of this kind ex- 
isted in Greece, in the case of the sojourner who was 
bound to choose a citizen for his guardian. The Ro- 
mans, and the citizens of such towns as stood on a le- 
deral relation to Rome, were mutually entitled to ex- 
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change their home for the other city, perhaps under 
the obligation, at all events, with the right of attaching 
themselves to a patron; this is the meaning of the ^Jus 
applicationis,’ \fhich we find connected with the ^ Jus 
exulandi.’ Some of these clients being criminals, who 
had withdrawn themselves from the jurisdiction of their 
own towns, and being regarded by the plebeians with 
feelings of contempt or hatred, this circumstance gave 
rise to the legend of the asylum. In Greece this 
connection might be Altered at will ; it ceased as soon 
as the alien was admitted to the franchise ; but at 
Rome it continued in the case of the icrarian, and w^as 
hereditary like vassalage. To those clients, who neither 
gained a livelihood by trade, nor had any property of 
their own, their patrons assigned a portion of land, as 
a precarious tenement, which they might resume at 
will. (Appendix G.) The duties of patron and 
client were reciprocal. Protection and support on the 
one hand w^ere repaid on the other by obedience and 
contributions analogous to the feudal aids. (Ap- 
pendix H.) If a client died without heirs the patron 
inherited his property, and this law extended to the 
case of freedmen. The accusations of a neighbour 
against a client were heard in the patron’s court, and 
in the public courts neither patron nor client could 
bring an accusation or bear witness against the other. 

The privilege of receiving strangers as clients appears 
at first to have been monopolised by the Ramnes to the 
exclusion of the other two tribes ; still less w'as it per- 
mitted to the plebeians ; but ultimately when members 
of the plebeian order became distinguished, and could 
afford protection and redress, clients attached them- 
selves to them as well as to the patricians. Before 
that time, however, patron and patrician had become 
coextensive terms, perhaps they were synonymous. 
Patres may have been at first a name of honour used 
in addressing the ancient citizens ; it was certainly a 
term by no means confinetl to the senate, but on the 
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contrary the patres are mentioned even by Livy along 
with the senate, and sometimes in opposition to it, but by 
the usage of later times the word was gradually restricted 
more and more to the senators. The notion, that the 
patriciate was a nobility at first, arose from the circum- 
stance that Augustus found it requisite to raise the 
most illustrious families of the plebeian noblesse into 
the patrician order, the families of which were reduced 
to fifty in number, and were not sufficient to fill the 
priestly offices according to ancient usage. As this 
remnant was certainly an old nobility in every respect, 
and as the families added to that order were also the 
chief in the state, authors contemporary with that 
change carried back the notions of their own age to 
times far remote and to circumstances far different. 

If patres and its derivative patrician were titles of 
honour for individuals, the name of the whole class as 
distinguished from the rest of the nation appears to 
have been Celercs : that this was the name of the 
knights, is recorded, as it is also that the tribes of Ro- 
mulus had tribunes : now the tribunate of the Celercs 
was a magistracy and a priestly office. If we, there- 
fore, suppose the tribunes of the three tribes to have 
been at once leaders in the field, and magistrates and 
priests in the city, just as a curion, in his character 
of centurion, was captain over a hundred in the Ronni- 
lian legion, the tribune of the principal tribe would 
have most probably enjoyed peculiar distinctions, and 
the circumstance, that we generally find mention only 
of one, would be easily accounted for. In the earlier 
times it was a principle of every legislation to decide 
measures in the public assembly not by the aggregrate 
of heads but by the votes of the several orders; and 
thus at Rome it was decided that the curies were to be 
the units in taking the votes of the whole body, not to 
be called up in any stated order but in one settled by lot. 
The votes taken in the curies appear to have been not 
those of the individual members, but of the houses 
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which were their component units ; and on this princi- 
ple it was supposed, that the clients and inferior mem- 
bers of the houses had votes, which of course were 
under the controul of their patrons, but this point is 
no longer admissible. If the plebeian families and the 
clients had voted in a house, they would have retained 
possession of its vote, even though all the patrician 
nicmbers had died off and thus the patricians would 
have been unable, in Hie rapid decrease of patrician 
families, to maintain the preponderance even in their 
own comitia. Still more unfavourable to them would 
have been the result of voting in the curies by poll. 
Rut in addition to other points by which the assembly 
of the curies is identified with that of the patricians, 
the ‘lex curiata dc Imperio’ in the Republic of Cicero 
is precisely the same thing as the ‘ auctoritas patrum’ 
in Livy, and the ‘ confirmation by the patricians’ in 
Dionysius. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

THE SENATE, THE INTERREXES, AND THE 
KINGS. 

The Roman senate, like that of Athens as establislied 
hy Clisthcncs, corresponded to the tribes, and its num- 
ber was proportionate to the »S0() houses ; each gens 
sending its decurion, the president in its by-meetings, 
to represent it in the senate. These deputies must 
have been chosen, at least originally,, by the houses, 
and not appointed by the kings at their discretion. 
The senate was divided into decuries, each of which 
corresponded to a cury. When the state was without 
a king, ten senators presided over it during the inter- 
^’cign. Although the accuunts given by historians as 
to the mode of proceeding on this occasion are Contra- 
dictory, we need not hesitate to decide in favour of 

G 
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Livy's statement, in which there is a reference to the 
superiority of the Ramnes ; and we may recognise in it 
the ‘ decern primi,’ the ten, each of whom was the first 
in his decury. The senate agreed among themselves 
on the person to be proposed by the interrex to the 
curies, whose power was confined to accepting or re- 
jecting him. It was a ‘ rogation,’ as in the case of a 
law, and hence the interrex is said ‘ rogare regem,’ to 
put his acceptance to the vote. In this way the crea- 
tion of Niiina and Ancus is narrated. As to Servins 
Tullius, he is said to have usurped the throne without 
a previous election by the senate. After the king had 
been accepted, his inauguration took place, and there 
may once have been a time of honest credulity, when 
adverse auguries wovdd have rendered the election null 
and void. Even this was not sufficient to give the new 
king the full power, the ‘ iinperium but it was neces- 
sary that he should be invested with it by a specific 
law, which he himself proposed, and the rejection of 
which would have compelled him to resign his dignity. 
This practice may have originated thus : the king was 
to be elected in turn by the one tribe out of the mem- 
bers of the other, and his election received its final 
confirmation by the curies of the two tribes conferring 
the imperium. On the elevation of the third tribe, its 
curies were also summoned to express their accept- 
ance, when the election had been completed by the 
other two. The custom was retained when the elec- 
tion was carried on by all the curies conjointly, as, 
according to Cicero’s views, the entrusting of so great 
a power was deemed by free men a measure so grave 
and hazardous, that they reserved for Hiemselves tlie 
power of a second deliberation upon it. As the curies, 
however, could not come to a vote on any matter which 
was not brought before them by a decree of the senate, 
there must have been such a decree in this case also : 
and if«we suppose tliat the first choice was made ori- 
ginally only by a part of the senate, tliere would be the 
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same ground for this second decree as for taking the 
opinion of the curies. When these had ceased to 
exist, except as a mere name, the senate still retained 
the power of refusing its assent: owing to this it was 
compelled to express its acceptance previously to the 
matter being proposed to the people ; and the con- 
tinuance of this formality misled Livy into supposing 
that the patres, who had to give their assent in the 
earliest ages, were the senate. 

The law of the curies invested the king with all the 
power he needed, as head of the state and of the army, 
and with authority to hold courts, and to appoint 
judges. The celebrated ‘ lex regia,’ concerning the 
emperors, was no other than the law which granted 
the imperium to the kings, though with alterations as 
well as additions : it must have been in the Papirian 
code that the formulary was preserved. The kingly 
office at Rome, in its power, prerogatives, and restric- 
tions, resembled that of the heroic age in Greece : it 
diflered in being a magistracy granted only for life. 
The king had the absolute command of the army, but 
all questions of war and peace w-cre determined upon 
hythe citizens: he was the priest who offered sacrifice 
for the nation, yet the independence of the pontiffs 
and augurs w^as unquestionable. lie had the initiative 
in all questions of legislation, but whether the proposed 
measures should become laws w^as determined by the 
citizens : he exercised the chief judicial functions in 
civil and criminal matters, but from his sentence in 
criminal matters there lay an appeal to the assembly 
of the citizens : this privilege, however, was limited to 
the original citizens, the patricians; over those who 
did not belong to the houses his power w^as unlimited, 
as was afterwards the case with the dictator. Extensive 
demesnes attached to the crowui, and cultivated by its 
vassals, supplied it with wealtli and with a devoted 
train ; in addition, a part of the conquered territory 
Was always assigned to the share of the crown. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

TULL)(l!S IIOSTILIUS AND ANGUS. 

The formularies of the solemn proceedings of the 
Roman law, which we find in Livy, were taken by him 
from the books of the pontifls and augurs, which were, 
most probably, collections of traditions, decisions, and 
decrees, laying down principles of laws by reporting 
particular cases ; and thus fragments of old poems 
might be contained in them, such as the law of treason 
from the lay of the Horatii. The actual narrative of 
the times of the kings, Livy, guided by his poetical 
feelings, drew mainly from ICnnius, nor could he have 
selected more judiciously. 

If any one looks for historical truth, and conse- 
quently for connection, in the history of the first cen- 
tury of Rome, he must find it wholly incomprehensible 
that Alba should disappear altogether tlie moment 
after the city is founded ; yet it is clear that Alba and 
Roma were entirely strangers to each other. Mutual 
acts of violence committed by the citizens of the two 
cities gave rise to a war. The armies were drawn up 
against each other on the Fossa Cluilia, where it was 
agreed to avert a battle by a combat between throe 
brothers on either side, the Iloratii and the Curiatii, 
whose mothers were sisters, and had each brought 
their three sons into the world at a birth. Every body 
will perceive that we have here types of the two na- 
tions regarded as sisters, and of the three tribes in 
each of th(*m. The victory was gained by the craft 
and skill of one of iUe Roman champions, who sur- 
vived his two brothers, and the Albans became obe- 
dient and subject to the Romans. In the war against 
Fidenae, which followed soon after, the Alban dictator, 
Mettius Fuftetius, broke his faith to the Romans, but 
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had not the resolution to put into execution the cri- 
minal plot which he contemplated. He expiated his 
treachery by his death. Alba was surprised by the 
Romans, and rased to the ground to the sound of 
trumpets ; the temples of the gods alone were spared. 
The Albans were removed to Rome, and had habita- 
tions assigned them on the Cjrjlian ; and this is a point 
on which the legendary history of Rome may rely, be- 
cause Tillius was regarded as the founder of the I.u- 
ccres. All the patrician houses that deduced their 
stock from Alba belong to the Luceres ; even the 
Julii did so; and tlie fact of their having come from 
Alba is historically certain, as well as the fall of Alba. 
But the war, which terminated in that fall, has only an 
indefinite historical foundation, like the Trojan war: 
the probability is that Rome, in conjunction with the 
Latin towns, took Alba, and that the allies divided the 
territory and the people they had conejuered. For by 
the Italian law of nations, which in such a case of a 
total destruction would also be the law of nature, the 
Alban territory must have become the property of the 
conqueror; yet we find it in the possession not of Rome 
but of the Latins : here, at the fountain of Ferentina, 
did they hold their national assemblies. Or perhaps 
Alba may have been destroyed by the Latins, and not 
by Rome, and the Albans who retired to Rome may 
have been received there as refugees. 

After the fall of Alba the wars with the I.<atins 
begin. Of that war with them which Dionysius relates 
to have arisen even in the time of Tullus, in conse- 
quence of Rome pretending to have acijuired the su- 
premacy ascribed to Alba, Livy is ignorant ; he, how- 
ever, mentions an alliance concluded under that king 
with the Latins, which was probably the armed con- 
federacy of the Romans, the Latifts, and the Herni- 
cans, implied in the narrative j)reserved by \ arro. 
The war which followed with the Sabines, the most 
powerful people of Italy after tliQ Etruscans, was sue- 
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cessfiilly concluded by Tullus. His career was cut 
short by some superstitious experiments which sick- 
ness had induced him to make trial of, and which drew 
down the tluinderbolt of the deities upon him. 

The lay of Tullus Ilostilius is followed by the narra- 
tive of a course of events without any marvellous cir- 
cumstances or poetical colouring : this narrative is con- 
nected with real history by the founding of Ostia, but 
it is referred to a chronological computation, in which 
the tricks of elaborate falsifiers are most clearly appa- 
rent. Ancus, from wliom the plebeian house of the 
Marcii boasted their descent, was called in the tradi- 
tion the son of Nunia’s daughter, which alludes to the 
practice of taking the kings alternately from the Ro- 
mans and the Qiiirites. Like his ancestor, he first 
turned his attention to the re-establishment of religion, 
and had the ritual law’ transcribed on public tables, 
that all might read it. He then directed his arms 
against the Latins with success, and carried away se- 
veral thousand liatins to Rome, whom he settled on 
the Aveiitine. He extended his conquests into Etru- 
ria, and along both banks of the Tiber to the sea 
coast, where he founded Ostia, the oldest of the Roman 
colonies, as the harbour of Rome. He built the first 
bridge over the Tiber, and annexed additional defences 
to the city. The oldest remaining monument in Rome, 
the prison formed out of a stone quarry in the Capito- 
line hill, is called the work of Ancus. It was on the 
side of the hill above the Forum, the place of meeting 
of the plebeians ; and, until an equality of laws was in- 
troduced, it served only to keep the plebeians, and 
those who were below them, in custody : hence the 
construction of it may be ascribed to the same king to 
whom tlie first establishment of the plebeian estate is 
referred. The original common law of the plebs was 
regarded as the fruit of his legislation, in the same 
manner as the rights of the three ancient tribes were 
looked upon to be the laws of the first three kings: 
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and because all landed property, by the principles of 
the Roman law, proceeded from the state, and on the 
incorporation of new communities was surrendered by 
tliern, and conferred back on them by the state, the 
assignment of public lands is attributed to Ancus. 
This act, being viewed as a parcelling out of public 
territories, was probably the cause which led the ple- 
beians to bestow the epithet of ‘ good’ upon him in the 
old poems. The new subjects could not be admitted 
into a new tribe as the Luceres had been, since the 
number of tribes was completed : they constituted a 
community, which stood side by side with the people 
formed by the members of the thirty curies, as the 
body of the Latin towns had stood in relation to Alba. 
This was the beginning of the plebs, which was the 
strength and the life of Rome, the people of Ancus as 
distinguished from that of Romulus : and this is a fresh 
reason for Ancus being placed in the middle of the 
Roman kings. 


CHAP. XXV. 

THE LAY OF L. TARQUINIUS PRISCIIS, AND 
SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

Tlic story of Damaratus found its way into the old 
poem in the same manner as the stories of Zopyrus 
mid Periander were woven into it. When the Bac- 
chiads fled from Corinth to avoid the vengeance of 
Cypsclus, Damaratus, one of their number, settled at 
Tavquinii, and taught the Etruscans alphabetical writ- 
mg with the fine arts of Greece. Lucumo, his son by 
Etruscan woman, resolved at his father’s death on 
emigrating to Rome with his wife Tanaquil, since every 
prospect of honours was closed against strangers among 
the Etruscans. At Rome he was admitted to the rights 
citizenship and changed his name to Lucius Tar- 
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quinius. Here he became so popular, that on the 
death of the king, the senate and citizens raised^him 
with one accord to tlie vacant throne. 

Of the wars ascribed to L. Tarquinius against the 
Latins, and the Sabines, the /Equians, and the Etrus- 
cans, the accounts in the two historians, Dionysius and 
Livy, contradict each other in various points. If we 
are to believe the former, Tarquinius in the evening of 
his days was the acknowledged sovereign of the Etrus- 
cans, the Latins, and tlie Sabines. This much seems 
certain, that the power of Rome under this king rose 
far above what it had ever been before, His victory 
in tlie Sabine w^ar was owing to his having doubled 
the number of the cavalry. The king had intended to 
add tliree new centuries, but his plan was opposed by 
the augur, Attus Navius, lie therefore associated to 
each of those established by Romulus a second under 
the same name, so that from this time forward there 
were the first and second Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres. 
The writers, who state that the equestrian order was 
increased to 1200, take a century for 100 horsemen, 
and suppose that the six centuries were further doubled 
by the same king after the iEquian war; the fact, 
which they refer to, was nothing but the union with an 
equal number of Latin calvary in the field, like that 
between the infiintry of the two nations. 

What has made the name of Tarquinius ever memo- 
rable is that with him begins the greatness and the 
splendour of the city. The vaulted sewers for drain- 
ing the Velabrum, the Forums, and the valley of the 
Circus, the embankment of the 'J’iber, and the por- 
ticoes of the Forum, the racecourse of the Circus, and 
the foundation of the city walls are attributed to him. 
To cheer the people during their hard service, the 
king instituted games, which from this time forward 
were celebrated annually in September under the name 
of the Roman or Croat Games, (Appendix I.) 
rites of religion also, which till then had been plain and 
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simple, were clothed with splendour under Tarquiniiis. 
In his reign bloody sacrifices are said to have been 
introduced, and adoration to have been first paid to 
the representations of the gods under human forms. 
The memory of this king was honoured and celebrated 
by the descendants of those, who had sighed under 
his heavy yoke : nay, the sufferings themselves were 
imputed to his detested son, although neither the 
Forum, nor the Circus, can have been laid out, until 
the great sewers had been built. Tarquiniiis had 
reigned thirty-eight years when he was assassinated 
])y the agents of the sons of Ancus Marcias, who were 
fearful, that if the approach of death found him in pos- 
session of his consciousness, he would seciu*e the suc- 
cession to Servius Tullius his own favourite, and the 
darling of the whole people. 

The birth of Servius Tullius was, according to the 
legends, no less marvellous than humble. His mother 
Ocrisia was a handmaid of the queen, and one of the 
captives taken at Corniculum; his father was a god. 
In his boyhood a supernatural wreath of flames, which 
iiicircled his head as he slept, foreboded his future 
eminence, towards which his courage in war and prii- 
deftcc in peace contributed to pave the way. When 
I'arquinius became very old, Servius was entrusted 
with the exercise of the government, and on his death, 
which was for some short time concealed, he continued 
to exercise the authority of king without any election. 
However, when the death of Tarquiniiis became 
known, he brought before the curies the ‘ lex curiata 
de imperio,' and was invested by them with the im- 
pcriinn. If he had allowed an interreign to take place, 
the senate would have had the power of keeping the 
election of Servius from coming to the vote. In the 
oldest traditions Servius next to Numa seems to have 
had the scantiest portion of military fame ; Jiis great 
deeds were laws, and he was named by posterity as 
the author of all their civil rights and institutions. 
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by the side of Niima, the author of their religious 
worship. 

A federal union between the Roman people and the 
Latins was effected by Servius, who at the same time 
obtained the supremacy in it. All such federations 
amongst the ancients were connected with the worship 
at some common temple, and thus the confederates 
combined in raising a temple to Diana on the Aven- 
tine, the principal abode of such Latins as had newly 
become citizens of Rome. Perhaps it was because 
this temple was the joint property of Rome and La- 
tium, that the Aventine was not included within the 
pomccrium. The Sabines seem to have participated 
in the worship at this temple. 

The legend relates, that the king’s beneficent and 
wise laws were received by the patricians with sullen- 
ness and anger : he would not allow them therefore to 
dwell upon the Esquiline, but assigned the valley to 
them, where they settled and formed the ‘ Vicus pa- 
tricius.’ His suspicions were not unwarranted: this 
much may be considered historical, that the patricians 
conspired with a heinous rebel against the venerable 
king. The domestic crimes of Tullia and Lucius were 
likely to fail in their grand object, for Servius to com- 
plete his legislation entertained the thought of resign- 
ing the crown and of establishing the consular form of 
government. The patricians too were no less alarmed 
at the prospect of the laws of Servius being thus con- 
firmed for ever. When the conspiracy was ripe, Tar- 
qiiinius appeared in the senate with the badges of 
royalty, and was greeted by the insurgents as prince. 
Servius hastened thither on the report of the sedi- 
tion, and reprimanded Tarquinius as a traitor. The 
latter seized the infirm old man and thrust him down 
the stone steps : and as some faithful adherents were 
leading him away he was overtaken by the emissaries 
of the future tyrant and murdered. His daughter 
Tullia, having hailed her husband king, passed home- 
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ward along the street where the body of her father 
was lying, and drove her fhariot over the corpse. 
The people, stunned and dismayed, suffered the chains 
which had been loosened to be rivetted again : yet the 
memory of Servius continued to live very long, and 
since the people celebrated his birthday on the nones 
of every month, when the patricians were pressing 
hard upon the commonalty, the senate enacted that 
the markets should never be held on the nones, lest 
the country people being gathered together and in- 
flamed by present oppression and by the remembrance 
of better times, should venture upon an insurrection 
to restore the laws of the martyr. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

EXAMINATION OF THE STORIES OF L. TAR- 
aUINlUS AND SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

The historical air which the story of Damaratus wears 
from its apparent chronological agreement with that of 
Cypselus, vanishes upon a more accurate examination 
of the dates assigned to L. Tarquinius, whose birth 
must be placed at least fifty years later than the period 
marked out in the legend, in order to avoid the 
absurd inconsistencies which would otherwise exist 
in the latter part of the story. Damaratus then ceases 
to be the contemporary of Cypselus, and down comes 
the whole story which was fabricated out of this 
coincidence by some Greek learned in chronology. 
What is related of him, as being the introducer of al- 
phabetical writing and of the arts from Greece into 
Etruria, is an ancient tradition of the same kind as 
that, which made Evadner teach the art of writing to 
the Latins. Originally it was without any determinate 
date, and only represented the fact as belonging to 
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that remote period when writing was first diffused and 
the arts were in the germ : had the notion become 
more distinct, the age of Damaratiis would have been 
thrown back, like that of Evadner, far beyond tlie 
first Olympiad. As to Corinth being called his 
home, the great resemblance that exists between the 
earthen vases of Tarquinii and those of Corinth, leads 
us to infer that there was some peculiar intercourse 
between these two maritime cities : and perhaps some 
Corinthian of the same name did actually at one time 
or other reside in Etruria, and gain a celebrity, which 
became still greater from his name being given by the 
fiible to that ancient teacher of Tyrrhenia. Having 
thus become generally known like Pythagoras, the 
Roman legend connected Tarquinius with him, as it 
did Numa and the /Einilii with the Greek philosopher, 
and from the Roman chronology it was concluded that 
he must have been contemporary with Cyj)selus and so 
might be a fugitive Racchiad. Now should any 
person conceive that the historical features of this 
story are to be detected behind the legendary mask, 
and that Tarquinius may have been a Tyrrhenian born 
of an Etruscan woman in a marriage of disparagement, 
he might urge among other arguments his having in- 
troduced Greek rites and representations of the gods 
into the Roman tcmjdes. A conjecture, howxwer, far 
different may be hazarded, that the Tarquinii were of 
Latin origin. We know that there existed at Rome 
a whole Tarquinian house, which was banished along 
with the last king. We also find mention of Tarquins 
at Lauren turn ; even if we suppose these to have been 
exiles of that house, the legend must have made them 
turn their steps to this place, in the same manner as it 
made Collatinus settle at Lavinium. When such a 
belief was current, assuredly Tarquinii was not looked 
upon as their home. But the Latin origin of the 
Tarquins is pointed out by the surname of the first 
king, just as the names of other patricians showed 
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from what people they sprung. For Prisciis was the 
name of a people just like Cascus ; the Prisci Latini 
were the Prisci et Latini. Now the Servilii, among 
whom Priscus was a surname^ Mxre among the Alban 
houses on the Cclian, as were the Claelii who bore the 
surname of Siculus ; for the Albans were conceived to 
be a mixture of the Siculans with the Priscans ; but as 
the Servilii being Priscans belonged to the JiUceres, 
so were the Tarquins the heads and representatives of 
that tribe. In this capacity they will appear in tlie 
course of the history ; thus the fatlier called up the 
lesser houses into the senate, and they were the faction 
which supported the son in his insurrection. The 
Albans, although a mixed race, were mainly Tyrrhe- 
nians, and this accounts for the worship of the Greek 
gods at the Ludi Uonuini, which, if Tarquinius was an 
hUruscan, is so inexplicable. The name of Caia 
Cajcilia, the wife whom another legend gives to Tar- 
quinius Priscus instead of tJie Etruscan Tanaquil, im- 
plies a connection with Prameste, said to have been 
built by Calculus the heroic founder of her house. 
(Appendix K.) Liicumo as a name for an Etruscan 
would have been just like that of Patricias for a Ro- 
man; the application of it in the legends of the Romans 
to individuals, is a proof how utterly uninformed they 
were on every thing that concerned a nation in their 
immediate neighbourhood, from their not understanding 
a word of its language. The account of the Etruscan 
war in spite of the Capitolinc Fasti cannot be considered 
historical ; at the same time the union of Rome with 
Etruria may chance to be one of the very few particles 
of historical truth relating to those ages. Rut even if 
Rome was the capital of a king who ruled over Etruria 
with whom Tarquinius from his name was identified, 
who is there able to assure us that Rome conquered 
Etruria, and that it was not a Tuscan who fixed his 
abode in Rome, the central point of Etruria, Latiuin, 
and the land of the Sabines ? 
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The legend that Servius Tullius was born in slavery 
was probably occasioned by Iiis name, the derivation of 
which was absurd, for the Roman names are of Sabine 
or some other foreign origin, as even Varro the most 
capricious of all etymologers allows. Whatever way 
we regard him, the most remarkable of the Roman 
kings, whose personal existence the history of the con- 
stitution cannot refuse to recognise, is still in all the 
narratives of our historians as much a mythological 
being as Romulus and Numa. The Tullii are mentioned 
among the Alban houses by I^ivy : hence it would be 
probable that Servius also belonged to the Luceres, or 
we might conjecture that he was the offspring of a 
marriage unsanctioned by the state with a Latin woman 
of Corniculum. An original document, however, throws 
quite a different light upon the story. We find an ac- 
count of what the Etruscan annals related about 
Servius in the fragments of a speech made by the 
emperor Claudius concerning the admission of some 
Lugdunensian Gauls into the senate, which fragments 
are preserved on two tables discovered at Lyons in the 
sixteenth century. It is there stated that according 
to the Tuscans, Servius was the faithful follower of 
Cacles Vivenna and shared all his fortunes. After a 
variety of disasters he retired from Etruria with the 
remains of the army which had served under Ca3lcs, 
and occupied the Ctelian hill at Rome, which he called 
after his former commander. lie exchanged his Tuscan 
name of Mastarna for a Roman one, obtained the 
kingly power, and wielded it to the great good of the 
state.” 

Now Caeles Vibenna and the settling of his army at 
Rome on the hill named after him, were mentioned in 
the annals, but the dales assigned to the latter event 
were various. Tacitus himself assumes that it was in 
in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus ; other writers 
place Caeles under Romulus during the Sabine war. 
The Lucumo mentioned in this war was no other than 
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Cseles, who was transplanted into the age of Romulus, 
because Lucerum existed from time immemorial by tlie 
side of Rome, and the Tuscans on the Caelian were 
taken for Etruscans. In another legend most proba- 
bly the Lucumo Tarquinius was identified with this 
very Tuscan leader : in that case the calling up of the 
lesser houses, or of the Luceres, answered to the settling 
of Caelius and his followers. In like manner we may 
suspect that there was a connection between the Roman 
legend of Tarquinius, the assumed supreme head of 
all Etruria, and the Etruscan one of the conqueror 
Tarchon, the founder of Tarqiiinii. This Tarchon, 
however, belongs to the Tyrrhenians, and was proba- 
bly the hero wdio gave the name to the house of the 
Tarciiiinii. The legend of Afastarna retiring to Rome, 
like the ordinary one of L. Tarquinius Priscus, clearly 
implies the notion, that there was a time, when Rome 
received Tuscan institutions from a prince of Etruria 
and was the great and splendid capital of a powerful 
Etruscan state. At Rome, however, as in Etruria, 
much which W'us regarded as Etruscan was in fact 
Tyrrhenian, and consequently any thing but foreign to 
the Latins : so that it is not necessary, when the 
Alban colony is excluded from history, to deny alto- 
gether the. Latin stock of the first Romans, or to refer 
them to the Etruscans. The conquest of the Pelas- 
gian Agylla by the Etruscans, and consetpiently their 
advance to the Tiber, previous to which they could 
not have established a colony at Rome, cannot be 
referred to very remote ages, and before tlie time of 
the Etruscans, the kSabines were a pow^erful nation in 
those parts. The connection between Caere and Rome 
niay either have been founded on the connection 
between the Tyrrhenian Agylla and Rome, or may 
have originated in the wish of an Etruscan sovereign 
to introduce genuine Etruscan laws, which he ac- 
complished by sending for priests and teachers from 
the nearest city of his own people ; and thus a perma- 
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nent intercourse between the Roman and Cajrito 
priesthood might he established. The close union 
between Rome and Latium is altogether incompatible 
with the hypothesis of Rome being an Etruscan colony, 
hut may be reconciled with that of a very ])owerful ac- 
tion of Etruscan influence. (Appendix L.) The story 
of the death of Servius may have hut little historical 
reality, but this much is certain that the laws of the 
man who called the commons to freedom, were for the 
most part rendered aljortive by a counter-revolution of 
tlie patricians. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

THE COMPLETING OF THE CITY OF ROME. 

The festival of Septimontium preserved the remem- 
brance of a time, when the Capitoline, (iuirinal, and 
Viminal hills were not yet incorporated with Rome; 
and when the city consisted of seven districts, Palatium, 
Velia, Cermalus, Ca?lius, Fagutal, Oppius, and Cispius, 
These were not indeed all hills, as the Cermalus was 
at the foot of the Palatine, and the Fagutal probably 
in the plain between the Palatine and the Caelian. 
Oppius and Cispius are the two lulls of the Esquiline. 
This original scheme of seven hills was subsequently 
expanded by the Romans to fit a much more enlarged 
state of things. Tliesc places which had sprung up 
near one another were not united by any ringwall, but 
were each strengthened, according to circumstances, 
by a wall and a ditch. The part most in need of de- 
fence was the plain between the Palatine and the Cic- 
lian, and here was the line of the Marrana or ditch of 
the Quirites, mentioned among the works of Ancus, a 
moat running from the edge of the Aventine towards 
the neighbourhood of the Porta Capena. The esta- 
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blishing a local communication to unite Septimontium 
with the hills of Quirium on the one side, and with the 
Aventine on the other, was the beginning of a new city. 
It commenced with the building of the Cloaca Maxima, 
which carried off the collected waters of the Velabrum, 
and of the valley of the Circus ; this river-like sewer 
discharges itself into the Tiber through a sort of gate 
in the quay, which is in the same style of architecture 
as the sewer, and must have been erected at the same 
time, inasmuch as it dams off the river from the Vela- 
brum, which was redeemed from it. It was only for 
the Velabrum and the valley of the Circus that this 
Cloaca sufficed : far more extensive structures were 
requisite to convey into it the waters drained off from 
the land about the Forums and the Subura, together 
with what came down from the hills : and a vault no 
less astonishing than the one described was actually 
discovered in the year 1742, passing off from the Ve- 
labruui in the direction of the Subura. The material 
however of which it was made, shows that it was of much 
later date than the Cloaca Maxima. The latter was 
built of Alban or GaVine stone, ‘ peperino,’ the former 
of ‘ travertine,’ which did not come into use till after 
the time of the kings. (Appendix M.) And perhaps 
at the period when Dionysius states that the censors 
expended a thousand talents in repairing the sewers, 
they substituted in the room of some imperfect struc- 
tures which needed repairs, an indestructible cloaca 
like that of Tarquinius, constructed with the stone then 
m esteem at Koine. In a military point of view the 
union of the whole city was effected by the erection of 
the wall of Servius. This was scarcely a less work 
than the Cloaca. It extended from the Colline to the 
Esquiline gate, a distance of seven stadia : out of the 
uioat, whose breadth was more than one hundred feet, 
und depth upwards of thirty, there was raised a wall 
fifty feet wide, and consequently above sixty high, 
^hich was faced towards the moat with a skirting of 
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flagstones and was Ranked with towers. The Viminal, 
so called from its osier thickets, and the Esquiline from 
its oak woods, which were both enclosed within this 
wall, were as yet uncultivated : they formed a space to 
receive the peasant with his cattle in time of war, and 
afforded a safe place of pasture, like the enclosure be- 
tween the long walls of Athens. Besides, there is sin- 
gular justice in Cicero’s expression, that Rome stands 
on a healthy spot in the midst of a pestilent country. 
The air even between the wall of Servius and the pre- 
sent walls is unhealtliy, it must have been then equally 
as noxious in summer as now, and the country people 
at that time must have retired as at present during the 
summer months into tlie city. This explains how it 
came to pass that Rome, where trade was only carried 
on for the mere necessaries of life, and where both the 
burghers and the commonalty consisted wholly of far- 
mers, had so large a compass, and yet in those days 
the country was not left without inhabitants. Even in 
the present day, the people unconsciously acknowledge 
the Rome of Servius to be the true city. 

The city excepting on the side and in the valleys 
was fortified solely by the steepness of its hills; its 
circumference, a little larger than that of Athens, 
did not measure six miles. On the Janiculum there 
may have been a fort, but the notion that walls came 
down from it and reaching to the Tiber protect^ the 
bridge, is utterly a mistake. The bridge was beyond 
the walls of the city ; tliese stretched from the Tarpeian 
rock along the Aventine, between the Circus and the 
river, and may still be traced by a continuous ridge of 
rubbish. These works and the building of the Capi- 
toline temple declare with an irresistible voice that 
Rome under her later kings was the capital of a great 
and flourishing state. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

THE SIX EQUESTRIAN CENTURIES. 

The increase of the senate, whereby the number of the 
senators was raised to 300 is ascribed to the first Tar- 
quinius ; this increase, as has been already stated, was 
effected by admitting the liuceres. The most difficult 
point, however, in the whole earlier history of the con- 
stitution is the formation of the three new centuries 
attributed to the same king. If the Ramnes, Titles, 
and Luceres were in fact centuries and tribes of the 
houses, although the troops of horsemen were also 
called by the name of the tribe they belonged to ; then 
the centuries formed by Tarquinius and named after 
the old ones, but as secondary to them, were likewise 
tribes of houses ; and nothing less than the design of 
creating new centuries out of new houses to stand along- 
side of the old ones, could give occasion to the extreme 
violence with which Navius opposed him, and to the 
miracle wrought in support of it. It could never have 
been a mere change in military arrangement, which 
was in contemplation. (Appendix N.) Thus much is 
clear, that the sovereign wished to form thuee new 
tribes of houses, partly out of his own retainers, partly 
from among the commons, and to name them after him- 
self and his friends : nor is it less clear, that Attus 
Navius, acting in the spirit of the old citizens, with- 
stood the king to the utmost, and even called in heaven 
to his aid. In what sense, however, are we to consider 
that he yielded, since the king still formed three new 
centuries, which, being united with the old ones under 
the name of the ‘ sex sufFragia,’ outlived the constitu- 
tion of the classes such as it came from the hands of 
^ervius? And again, how came it, that the number 
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of the curies still continued to be thirty as in the origi- 
nal three centuries or tribes ? 

When Tarquinius proposed to create three new 
tribes, he must have intended to divide them like the 
former three into thirty curies, and to establish that 
number of new ones. This however did not take place. 
There are two suppositions to explain this ; one is, 
that the original 300 houses still existed in their full 
complement, and that the same number of new houses 
among the commons were admitted into the body of 
the burghers, ten new houses being assigned to each 
cury and the number of curies remaining the same as 
before ; but, inasmuch as each cury was now twice as 
numerous, only 5 curies instead of ten would be reck- 
oned to a century, which even in this manner would 
still consist of one hundred houses. The more proba- 
ble idea is, that the original number of houses had 
long since fallen short, as is generally the case in all 
exclusive aristocracies. Now supposing that half of 
the houses had become extinct, so that each cury on 
the average no longer contained more than five houses, 
then if the remainder amounting to about 150, were 
collected together into half the number of the original 
curies, an(f the vacant fifteen were filled up with newly 
adopted houses, the ancient proportion of ten houses 
to a cury would have remained undisturbed : and this 
latter hypothesis is confirmed and almost established 
by the statement, that Tarquinius doubled the senate, 
raising the number from 150 to 300; just as the dou- 
bling the cavalry and the centuries is ascribed to 
him. Here, however, two changes are confounded, 
between which a considerable interval would probably 
elapse. Most probably when the council of the Luce- 
res was incorporated with the supreme one, the origi- 
nal numbers of either were no longer complete, and with- 
out weighing the numbers too minutely, we may com- 
bine the two statements, which represent the senate, 
the one as having been increased by a hundred, the 
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other as having been doubled : the former being effected 
in conformity to the original plan of the constitution, 
the latter by creating the three new centuries. The 
first of these measures must have been the earlier, but 
the second too must have preceded the legislation of 
Servius. Against the idea that these new centuries 
rather than those of the third estate were called the 
lesser houses, there is a strong argument in this, that 
the colleges of priests continued to be filled exclusively 
from the two superior estates, each of which appointed 
two, corresponding to its two centuries. This leads 
us to suppose that each of the additional centuries 
shared in the honours of its elder namesake. In the 
early history of Naples we meet with a constitution 
consisting of curies and houses in which the progres- 
sive development of its institutions supplies a strong 
parallel to the changes pointed out above. 


CHAP. XXIX, 

THE COMMONALTY AND THE PLEBEIAN 
TRIBES. 

In every state the constitution of which has been 
grounded on a certain number of houses, a commonalty 
has grown up or subsisted by the side of the 
burghers or freeholders. The members of this com- 
monalty were under the protection of the laws, and had 
certain duties assigned to them by the laws, but were 
excluded from the government, which was confined to 
the bouses. The origin of such a commonalty in cities 
mostly coincides with that of the rights of the pale- 
burghers, but it increased in extent and still more so 
in importance, when a city acquired a domain the in- 
habitants of which were sometimes admitted in a mass 
to the rights of freemen ; more frequently however 
such only as removed into the city obtained this privi- 
lege. This addition of freemen from foreign places 
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connected by a community of civil or national law, and 
of emancipated bondmen, increased the variety of its 
elements, in such a manner that its name was fully jus- 
tified by its nature. Among the ancients civic trades 
and commerce were in low repute, whilst agriculture 
was in the highest, and we thus find the commonalty 
often made up of inhabitants of the domain ; but in the 
middle ages the scale of their estimation was reversed, 
and a commonalty grew up within the walls, composed 
of artisans and tradesmen of all sorts united from their 
necessities in companies, which in consequence of their 
local compression developed such a force as was not to 
be found among the rural population. But this pecu- 
liarity in their nature gave a totally different character 
to the revolutions, by which the commons gained the 
upper hand in the middle ages, from that of those 
whereby the plebs among the ancients acquired first 
freedom, and then a superiority in the state. The 
consequences likewise were totally different ; the 
government of the traders and manufacturers made 
the free cities unwarlike, that of the country people 
made them bold and firm. Still the difference between 
a civic a^ rustic commonalty docs not destroy the 
parallel in the history of the growth of free constitu- 
tions. It is in both cases the history of the conflict 
betw^een the privileged houses and the commonalty : 
the latter, feeling that it is of full age and ripe for a 
constitution and a share in the government, the former 
striving to keep it in subjection and servitude. The 
struggle between a spreading growing power, and one 
pent in and dwindling away was always unequal, and if 
great prudence or casual advantages have ever turned 
the scale in favour of the houses, they have always 
shrivelled up into an oligarchy, and gone mprally and 
politically to decay. On the contrary, an amicable ad- 
justment of disputes by a compact and the establish- 
ment of a balance has been generally followed by 
happy times. 
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Aristocracies in the genuine ancient sense of the 
word, as formed of numerous privileged houses, and 
actually the most powerful, pure, and noble part of the 
community, were hardly to be found in the time of 
Aristotle; such as had not become democracies or 
governments of the commonalty had long before shrunk 
up into oligarchies, and accordingly as the commonal- 
ties over which they ruled became more numerous 
and important, so were they themselves daily diminish- 
ing in numbers, and were proportionably more dis- 
trustful and rancorous in the exercise of their power. 
When legislators however wished to escape from a 
democracy in the sense they assigned to it, they, like 
those of our times, knew of no other expedient than to 
take property for their standard, a measure which 
the philosophers judged to be utterly condemnable 
and oligarchal. The union of an aristocracy in full 
vigour with a commonalty was by them esteemed the 
justest and soundest constitution : this they called a 
polity, the Italians in the middle ages * popolo.* But 
it mostly happened that even a polity, nay often a com- 
plete democracy so fenced itself in, that a body of free- 
men sprung up by its side out of new elen^nts apper- 
taining to the commonwealth, which body was essen- 
tially a commonalty just as much so as those who had 
attained an equality, of rights, only it did not bear the 
name; being composed of free peasants or handicrafts- 
men, who wxre kept in the background, and whose ex- 
clusion, if their strength became considerable, w^as quite 
injurious to the state, or at all events quite as un- 
just, as that of the others. Tlie most signal example 
uf this is ‘afforded by the later ages of the Roman re- 
public : its ruin arose from a stoppage in that develop - 
inent of its political system, which by the admission and 
elevation of the commonalty had made tlie state power- 
ful and glorious ; from the Italian allies not being in- 
vested one after another with the Roman franchise, 
fhe demus in Attica, in the state in which Solon 
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found it, was a commonalty formed by the inhabitants 
of the country, divided no doubt even then into wards, 
and contradistinguished from the houses. They were 
the posterity of the ancient Atticans, who had not been 
degraded into ‘ thetes’ either at the Ionian immigra- 
tion, or subsequently by distress and the sale of their 
own persons. In the constitution of Clisthenes this 
demus was already become predominant in the state. 
The Roman commonalty, the plebs, arose like others 
out of a medley of elements, as it was by incorporating 
such that it supported and enlarged itself. Even in 
the original three towns a commonalty must from the 
first have begun to form, out of such persons as were 
received under the protection of the law, and of 
clients, as well those who were free hereditarily, as 
those whose bondage had expired by their emancipa- 
tion with their patron’s consent, or by the extinction of 
his race. This commonalty, had it continued alone, 
Mould never have risen out of obscurity ; on the 
contrary, the destination of the civic tribes in later 
times to receive such citizens as were of servile 
descent, is to be accounted for from this being their 
origin, l^e genuine, noble, and great plebs takes its 
rise from tne formation of a domain out of the towns 
won from the Latins. We may suppose, that after 
the destruction of Alba, a portion of the Latins were 
ceded by a treaty adjusting tlic claims of Rome and 
Latium, and received the Roman franchise. This re- 
sembled that which in later times was citizenship with- 
out a vote ; for a vote could not then be given except 
in the curies. But their condition was w orse than that 
of those wdio afterwards stood on this footing, for they 
could not intermarry with the patricians, and all their 
relations with them were to their prejudice. These 
new citizens, scantily as they were endowed with 
rights, were not made up merely of the lower orders, 
but included amongst their numbers the nobles of the 
conquered and ceded towns. That the plebeian com- 
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inonalty arose out of the freemen thus incorporated 
with the state is sufficiently proved by the tradition, 
that Ancus assigned habitations bn the Aventine to 
the Latins from the towns that had become subject to 
Rome: for this hill was afterwards the site of what 
was peculiarly the plebeian city. As in a much later 
age M. Manlius was looked up to by the collective 
plebeian order as its declared patron, so at the first 
beginning of the commonalty the kings were its 
patrons. At all events it is a gross error, which leads 
us to frame the most unjust judgements, to suppose, 
that the plebeians sprang out of the clients of the 
patricians, and consequently must have been insurgent 
hereditary bondmen : in much later times the clients 
coalesced with the plebeian commonalty partly from 
the houses of their patrons sinking into decay, partly 
from the advance of the whole nation towards freedom. 

The existence of the plebs, as acknowledgedly a 
free and very numerous portion of the nation, may be 
traced back to the reign of Ancus, but before the 
time of Servius it was only an aggregate of unconnected 
parts, not an united regular whole. The natural divi- 
sion of a rural community was into districts, and such 
an one we find at Rome as well as in Attica. But 
when Clisthenes divided the people of Attica into one 
hundred demes, and when Servius distributed the 
Roman plebs into a determinate number of tribes, they 
did not merely collect the elementary parts, such as 
chance presented them one beside the other, but 
portioned out the whole territory into a fixed number 
of districts, where perhaps some ol* the lines of demar- 
cation which before subsisted remained unchanged, 
but the majority acquired a new form during the pro- 
cess of separation and reunion. This local distribution 
in process of time transformed itself into an hereditary 
one ; yet there was a possibility at Athens, on showing 
valid grounds for such an application, of migrating 
into a different phyle, and the Roman censors must 
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always have had it in their power to comply with re- 
quests for transfers of this sort, when made with re- 
gard to tribes enjoying an equality of rights. The 
more important distinction of these local tribes was 
that they were not closed against new members. Not 
only those, who had in after times the franchise infe- 
rior to that of the tribes, but even the patricians could 
enter into them. Every local tribe had a region corres- 
ponding to it, and all the free substantial members of 
the Roman state, not included in the houses, who were 
dwelling within the limits of any region at the time 
when the constitution was formed, were registered as 
its tribesmen. The region bore the name of the tribe, 
whether it was in the city, or in the country. In the 
former, until the time of Augustus, the four established 
by Servius were retained. They answ^ered to the four 
civic tribes, and with regard to these there is no dif- 
ference of opinion, but as to the number of regions 
and consequently of plebeian tribes originally instituted, 
there are totally contradictory statements. Livy con- 
fines himself to mentioning the civic tribes, as if none 
but these had been established by Servius; and when 
he coj)ied from the Annals of the year 259 the state- 
ment that the tribes were then augmented to twenty- 
one, he probably assumed, if he took any thought 
about earlier times, that Servius had divided the 
Roman territory into sixteen regi<^ns. Cato, whilst he 
considered a greater number than twenty irrcconcile- 
able with that of the year 259 w ould not, how^ever, as- 
sert that twenty was the original number in direct op- 
position to the older annals, llow the tribes increased 
from twxmty to thirty-five w^as to be found related 
every where, and Vennonius, when he ascribes the 
whdle thirty-five to Servius, betrays unparalleled ig- 
norance and carelessness. Dionysius, how’ever, quotes 
a statement from Fabius, that Servius divided the Ro- 
man territory into twenty-six regions, so that with the 
four civic ones there would have been thirty regions 
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and the same number of tribes : this is also confirmed 
by a fragment of Varro. Now the internal probability 
is strikingly in favour of the number thirty, because 
the patricians and the Latins, between whom the 
plebs stood as an intermediate body uniting the two, 
were both divided into thirty corporations ; analogy 
also would lead us to this conclusion. The sole ob- 
jection is that at the admission of the Crustumine 
tribe, the number then existing was only twenty. 

The difficulty, however, may be solved by con- 
sidering, that there was an essential correspondence 
between regions and tribes, and as the registering or 
assigning landed property within every district formed 
the groundwork of a tribe, and the voting by regions 
was equivalent to voting by tribes, so likewise a tribe 
might have ceased to exist when the state was com- 
pelled to give up the region, which w’as its basis. The 
Eleans for instance had t\velve phyles, but when they 
lost a part of their territory to the Arcadians, along 
with the demes comprised in it, the number of phyles 
left was only eight. 'Jliat the Romans in 4he treaty 
with Porsenna were forced to cede the territory on the 
Etruscan bank of the river is acknowledged. The tale 
of its being restored to them belongs to the romance of 
history.^ Now we frequently find that a vanquished 
people were compelled to give up a third part of their 
territory to the conqueror; if such was the measure 
adopted by Porsenna with regard to Rome, it would 
explain how it came to pass that just one third of the 
original tribes disappears. These tribes correspond in 
number not with tlie tribes of the patricians, but with 
their subdivisions, the curies. This leads us to ques- 
tion, whether their uame may not originally have heon 
a different one, and whether ten of them were not re- 
quisite to make a plebeian tribe; so that at first there 
would be three such, which subsequently sank to two. 
This conjecture is favoured by the number of the 
two tribunes at the Crustumine secession, and by the 
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number of the military tribunes, who were to be chosen 
out of the two orders, and whose regular number seems 
properly to have been six, three for the patricians ac- 
cording to their tribes, and three for the plebs. But 
in fact there is an express statement, that the plebs at 
the second secession had twenty tribunes, divided into 
two decuries, each of which appointed its chief, just as 
the decuries of the senate had each its leader. That 
these tribes at first comprised only plebeians and not 
the patricians and their clients, will be made to appear 
hereafter. It may be observed, however, that in their 
assembly the tribunes were supreme ; they were never 
convoked by a patrician magistrate ; when they met, 
the patricians and their clients had to withdraw from 
the forum ; and the centuries would have been need- 
less, had they not been instituted to mediate between 
the two bodies and to unite them. The Claudian tribe, 
however, is stated to have been made up of clients of 
that house, but in the first place this fact is very far 
from certain ; it may however have been an experi- 
ment, whether the ten which were extinct could not 
gradually be replaced by new ones formed out of the 
clientry ; at all events it would have been no greater 
deviation from the principles of the constitution, than 
the receiving the Claudii among the patrician^ in the 
place of the Tarquinii. With reference to the fact 
that some tribes bore the names of houses, it may be 
assumed that both 5^re so called after the same ‘ In- 
diges,’ and that botli performed sacrifices to him, as to 
a patron of a higher order. 

That the tribes of Servius were plebeian is proved 
at least in substance by Varro’s connecting their in- 
stitution with the' assignment of landed property. The 
right of enjoying the profits of the national domains 
by * possession’ originally belonged to the patricians, 
who after receiving the lands invested their clients 
with them. The right to an assignment of property 
therein was attached exclusively to the plebeians ; in 
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other words all landed property, strictly speaking, 
with the exception of the district under the city walls, 
was in the hands of the plebeians alone, and all the 
assignments of land were in their favour and were a 
set off' against the exclusive holding which the patri- 
cians enjoyed in the public domains. By the assign- 
ment under Servius the plebs was established in jts 
distinctive character of free hereditary proprietors. 
From this time forward the Roman nation consisted of 
two estates, the ‘ populus’ or body of burghers, and the 
‘plebs* or commonalty, both, according to the views of 
the legislator, equally free, but differing in degree of 
honour. Probably the Romans in accordance with 
their idea that every part of nature was divided into 
two sexes and two persons, looked upon the nation as 
consisting of ‘ populus’ and ‘ plebes.’ The use of the for- 
mer word for the sovereign assembly of the centuries 
belongs to a nearer period, for the whole nation to yet 
more recent times, and along with the second meaning 
the original one long continued to prevail. This is 
evident both from expressions in the historians, and 
from judicial and legislative formularies. The ‘ con- 
cilium populi’ is repeatedly opposed to the ‘ exercitus 
vocatus’ or assembly of the centuries, and, by keep- 
ing this in mind, much, that is contradictory in the 
history of Rome when certain decisions are considered 
to be those of the centuries, will be freed from difficul- 
ties by referring them to the curies. The place of 
meeting of the populus was the Comitium, that of the 
plebs the Forum ; even the distinction between the two 
orders is visible in their games, which wrere two-fold, 
the Roman, and the plebeian. The first w^ere held in 
the great Circus; whilst the Circus Flaminius must 
have been designed for the games of the commonalty, 
which in early times chose its tribunes there on the 
Flaminian field. 

As the March designated the nation by the two 
words populus, and plebs, so the formularies of prayer, 
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by which all proceedings in the presence of the whole 
nation were opened, sometimes made mention of the 
Quirites, sometimes of the plebeians, along with the po- 
pulus ; as the plebeians now stood in the same relation 
to the collective body of the curies in which the second 
tribe had once stood to the first. Hence arose the custom 
of addressing the assembly in the Forum by the name 
of Quirites, hence the phrase, Quiritary property. Ser- 
vius established judges for private actions, for every 
tribe probably three elected by each severally. These 
were the original tribunal of the Centumvirs, a name 
tljat arose out of common parlance. The causes, which 
came before this court, referred uniformly to matters 
which occurred in the Census, or were concerning 
Quiritary property. The one senatorian judge, who 
was appointed by the praetor, was properly called an 
^arbiter.’ The ^judices,’ who after the abolition of the 
Decemvirate, were declared inviolable along with the 
other plebeian magistrates, were the Centumviri. Be- 
sides the election of these judges and of the tribunes, it 
is assuredly most probable, that the plebeians had aediles, 
forming a peculiar local magistracy, and possibly other 
officers. 

It w'ould certainly be more consistent to suppose 
that the royal author of that constitution which pos- 
terity designated with the name of Servius Tullius, 
after establishing the plebeian estate, did not leave it 
so destitute of protection as it was before the seces- 
sion. Cicero himself declares that the plebs by the 
secession recovered its hallowed rights, its liberties. 
The measure, by which they were secured, was new, 
and was the result of necessity, owing to the change 
in the form of the constitution, but of the rights them, 
selves the commonalty cannot have been destitute. 
That these rights had been wrested from them by L. 
Tarquinius and the patricians, is evinced among other 
instances by the state of the law concerning debts. 
We are distinctly told that a law of Servius- abolished 
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the practice of pledging the person, and substituted 
that of pledging property, and that this beneficent 
enactment was repealed by Tarquinius the tyrant; and 
for 200 years after the banishment of the kings the 
patricians ])revented its renew^al, till by the Paetclian 
law the selfsame measure made a new epoch in the 
freedom of the plebs. Livy’s statement, that the first 
consuls were chosen in conformity to the commentaries 
of Servius, implies that the election of those officers 
was contemplated in his scheme of remodelling the 
constitution : his plan must have been to place the 
two free estates on a level in the consulate as w^ell as 
elsewhere, in the manner in which it was effected by 
the election of L. Brutus, and permanently by the law^ 
of C. Licinius and L. Sextius. On a different sup- 
position, the commonalty would have been in a worse 
condition under annual magistrates fettered by the 
prejudices of their order, than under a supreme head, 
who, retaining his functions for life, would emancipate 
himself, and the longer he reigned the more so, from 
the prejudices of the order out of which he too had pro- 
ceeded. 


CHAP. XXX. 

THE CENTURIES. 

The assembly of the centuries was devised by Servius, 
to accomplish the perfect union of the council of the 
burghers and that of the commonalty, and thereby to 
prevent that discord in the state, which must have en- 
sued, had all national concerns been brought before 
each council in its separate capacity. In this assembly 
the patricians and their clients were united together 
with the plebeians find the municipals, so that no one 
who could in any way look upon himlelf as a Roman 
was excluded from it. The mistakes of historians as 
to the nature of this institution need not surprise us, 
for they are not speaking of an institution still existing. 
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nor even of one which had been recently changed^ but 
of what had long since passed away. No change was 
made by Servius in the equality of the ancient burghers 
among themselves; his timocracy affected those only 
who stood entirely without the pale of that body, or 
those who at the utmost were attached to it, but were 
far from partaking in the same equality. The six 
equestrian centuries established by Tarquinius were 
incorporated by Servius into his comitia, and received 
the name of the ‘ sex suffragia’ so that these comprised 
all the patricians, without any distinction according to 
tl^ scale of property. The twelve which were added 
by Servius, according to Livy, out of the principal 
men of the state, were the chiefs of the commonalty, 
chosen out of the richest and most illustrious families. 
Thus the patricians, who unquestionably as a body 
were the richest, as well as the leading men in the state, 
had all of them places in the ‘sex sulfragia’ by birth 
and desQ^nt, though particular individuals might hap- 
pen to be exceedingly poor, whereas wealth and not 
bare lineage was to be taken as the criterion for the 
plebeian aristocracy, which was to be established under 
a new form. In the same manner, among the Greeks, 
wherever the ancient government did not dwindle into 
an oligarchy, the transition to that later order of things 
which the course of nature bi'ought about, was effected 
by the remnant of a decaying aristocracy uniting them- 
selves into one class with the richer landed proprietors 
among the commonalty. 

We must not however confound the first institution 
of the knights with what took place afterwards, nor 
suppose that the subsequent standard of an equestrian 
fortune, a million ases, is derived from the time of 
Servius. We cannot suppose that the descendants of 
those, who werS originally enrolled^ took their station 
otherwise than hereditarily, whether they were ple- 
beians or patricians ; in fact we may infer from Poly- 
bius, that the knights previously to his time were 
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chosen according to birth, and from Zonaras, that the 
censors had the power of rewarding merit by raising a 
mere plebeian to the equestrian order; and thus the 
regulative principle was plainly the reverse of one that 
depended on property. The original equestrian fortune 
clearly cannot have amounted, as in aftertiines, to a 
million, as the leap from 100,000 ases to a million 
would not be in pro})ortion to the other intervals in the 
ascent of the classes,, and in the second Punic war we 
find this part of the scale subdivided into two classes. 
This much may be conjectured, that the obligation of 
those who were registered as horsemen to serve 
such at their own cost, when a knight’s horse could not 
be assigned to them, was determined by a certain fixed 
amount of their property ; and tliat, if* it fell short of 
this, they were bound under the same circumstances 
to enter into the infantry. At first it was without 
doubt one of the patrician privileges to have a hortse 
furnished to them by the state, and a yearly rent as- 
signed for its keep: this was prior to the establish- 
ment of the commonalty as an estate, and if restricted 
to those among the ruling burghers, who, though ecjual 
to their fellows in rank, were below^ them in fortune, 
there was nothing unfair or oppressive in it. 

The twelve plebeian centuries were modelled after 
the six older ones of the patricians. We must not, 
however, suppose that the centuries of the knights 
corresponded to the turms of the cavalry : but on the 
other haml the classes represented an army of infantry, 
exact accord with the constitution of tlie legion ; 
troops of the line and light armed soldiers wdth their 
body of resoi’ve, their carpenters, and tlicir band, and 
even with the baggage train. This exact conformity 
to the frame of an army was peculiar to this institution, 
and from military service and civic rights being con- 
nected wuth the hereditary landed property of the ple- 
beians, the ground was laid for Rome to become a 
Warlike state. 


1 
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The classes, and they alone, were divided into cen- 
turies of the juniors and the seniors, equal in number; 
the former destined for service in the field, the latter 
for the defence of the city. The age of the seniors 
began with the completion of the forty-fifth year ; their 
liability to service terminated with the close of the six- 
tieth year with which all civic rights expired : the age 
of the juniors commenced with the sixteenth year, al- 
though the first year was probably merely for bodily 
exercises, and not for actual service. One of the fun- 
damental principles in this constitution was to adapt 
the distribution of power, and of arms as the means 
of maintaining power, to the scale of property; a 
scheme akin to the theory which regards the state as 
a joint stock company. In accordance with the regard 
paid by ancient nations to the counsels of the elders, 
we find the seniors placed on a par with the juniors as to 
the number of tlieir centuries. This is also in accordance 
with what Cicero says was the design of this institu- 
tion, to withdraw the power of deciding from the ma- 
jority, as from actual returns of population we are 
warranted in calculating the numerical proportion be- 
tween the seniors and juniors to be in the ratio of one 
to two. T'he difference among the numbers contained 
in the centuries of the different classes must have been 
exceedingly great, since the principle was, that the 
votes allotted to each class bore the same proj)orti(m 
to the collective sum of the votes, as the taxable pro- 
perty of its members bore to the total taxable property 
of all the five classes, and that the uumber of citizens 
contained in each stood in an inverse ratio to the num- 
bers which designated their property, . Thus three 
persons of the first class, four of the second, six of the 
third, twelve of the fourth, twenty-four of the fifths 
stood on a level, if an average be taken, in point of 
fortune and consequently likewise in their votes; there- 
fore the numbers in the centuries of the lower classes 
must have increased in the same ratio. The seconJ» 
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third, and fourth classes must each have possessed pro- 
perty amounting to a fourth of the aggregate- fortune 
of the first, the fifth to three-eighths, for else it would 
not have had thirty centuries. (Appendix O.) Accord- 
ingly the number of citizens in the second came to a 
third, that in the third to half of those in the first ; that 
in the fourth was equal to it ; that in the fifth thrice as 
great. By the principle of this division, out of thirty-five 
citizens six belonged to the first class, twenty -nine to the 
other four. Moreover, if the juniors of the first class 
had not actually amounted to about 4000, there was no 
reason for making forty centuries of them, as the in- 
convenience of so large a number for voting cannot 
have escaped the legislator. If the seniors of the same 
class were taken to be half the juniors, the numbers 
just set down came out in thousands, if we give 6000 
for the first class, 3.5000 for the whole five, a sum by 
no means improbable. This may explain why when 
a century was only a part of a tribe, the number of 
tribes was raised to just thirty-five and no more. 

The ‘assidui’ or ^ locupletes,* who comprised all 
those below the fifth class, whose fortune was above 
1.500 ases, formed two centuries, the ‘accensi’ and 
‘ velati,’ the former were perhaps those wdio were rated 
at more than 7000 ases, the latter those whose return 
fell between that sum and the return made by the pro- 
letarii. These assidui were not exempted from military 
service, since on pressing emergencies even the prolc- 
tarii were called out, nor can they have been without 
the right of voting in which the proletarii and the ca- 
pitecensi partook. Their military duty was the lightest 
in the whole army, since they followed the legion with- 
out any business or burden, and one by one filled up 
the gaps which w^ere made, and received arms for that 
purpose. The * fabri ’ had a place assigned them by 
the side of the first class, and formed one century. 
The Miticines’ and ‘ cornicines’ made up with the fabri, 
accensi, and velati, the five centuries attached to the 
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eighty-five junior centuries. The proletarii in the more 
precise sense of the word were tliose wdiose fortune was 
below 1500 ases, and above 375: such as fell below 
this mark, and tliosc who had nothing at all were 
called ^ capitecensi.' In a wider sense and as contrasted 
with the assidui, both these divisions were comprised 
under the term proletarii. Thus we may observe that 
the eighty centuries of the first class and the eighteen 
of the knights Avoiild together just outnumber the 
ninety centuries of the four lower classes, and the 
seven detaclicd centuries. The ]u-olctarii were not 
only inferior to the locupletes from the insignificance 
of their share in the right of voting, but to all the assi- 
dui in their civil capacity and estimation. It is nn 
obscure question how' one citizen was a vindex for an- 
other ; none, however, but an assidnus could be so for 
his fellow, (A})pendix P.) and the ])hrase ‘ locuples tes- 
tis’ demonstrates that even in giving evidence there w as 
a distinction humiliating to the poor. hen such was 
the case, it is impossible to sup}>ose that the proletarians 
were cligibhi to j)lebeiaii offices, but, as a compensation 
for this, they w'cre exempted from taxes. \\ hether 
the five classes were on a perfect level as to their eligi- 
bility to offices is a point on which nothing is knowai, 
but it seems certain, that they w’ere represented I)y the 
tribunes when the number of those officers wars raised 
to live, and therefore each class probafjly elected its 
deputy severally and out of its own body. The sums 
at w hich the plebeians and au arians stood rated in the 
census were not the amount of their cajiital in the no- 
tion of every transfci able source of income, but only of 
such pro])erty as they hehl in absolute ownership, and 
of this many kinds were perhaps excepted. The census 
furnislietl no measure of the wealth of tlie patricians, as 
the estates in the j)ublic domains wdiicli they possessed 
and enjoyed the usufruct or made grants of, transmitting 
them by inheritance subject liowcver to resumption at 
the will of the sovereign, cannot have been reckoned 
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by them as property. The refinement of considering a 
life interest as absolute property was unheard of among 
the ancients. As to the persons liable to taxation, it 
is clear that all those things, which, as objects of Qui- 
ritary property, were in the strictest sense ‘ res manci- 
pii,’ were comprehended in the census ; and under this 
at one time every thing was comprised which did not 
come under the head of mere possession, granted either 
by the state or by a patron. An actual valuation of a 
person’s capital would have been impracticable, so 
that not only many elements of wealth were omitted in 
the census, but what made it still more inadequate 
as a criterion of property was, that debts were not de- 
ducted. 

The numbers employed as measures of property 
sound so enormous that some slight investigation of 
the Homan currency is reejuisite. Dionysius in giving 
the census of the classes in drachms, by which he 
means denarios, for tliose were originally minted of the 
same weight and value with the (Ureek silver coin, 
(Appendix (^.,) makes his estimate exactly one-tenth of 
Livy's, which was according to the ]>roportion existing 
between copper and silver at the time wlien the as 
weighed tw'o ounces : when, however, it weighed a full 
pound, it must have been worth six-tenths of a drachm, 
or nearly four uboli. lira.ss money w as in general use 
amongst the nations of Italy, except on the southern 
coast where, as in Sicily, silver money w’as current. 
Lins is shown from the large sums of brass money 
which the Homan armies obtainetl amidv^t their booty 
in Samnium and elsewhere, wdiilst but an inconsider- 
able quantity of silver was carried home in triumpb. 
Home liad the same currency, and wc have every rea- 
son for supposing that the as, wdien first minted, 
weighed a full pound. The abundance and clieapncss 
this metal is implied by its general use for armour 
domestic utensils. Copper was furnished by the 
of Tuscany, but the produce of the mines of 
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Cyprus was the most considerable ; the influx of which 
into Italy is attested by the Latin and our own name 
for the metal. It probably formed a chief article of 
the Carthaginian commerce with Italy. The low price 
consequent on such plenty agrees with every thing 
that is known respecting the quantity of brass money 
and its value in the times before the introduction of sil- 
ver ; and Dionysius, as far as any thing like a propor- 
tion can be made out, was justified in assuming that 
the old as was of the same value relatively to silver as 
the as reduced to the weight of the old sextans. The 
reduction in the weight of the as was assuredly gradual 
in accordance with the rise in the price of copper. This 
was owing to the decrease in the produce of tlie mines, 
and the increase in its consumption and exportation 
from Italy, as well as to the interruption of commerce 
by the Punic wars. The market price of coin at dif- 
ferent periods is certain evidence, that the value of 
brass rising, as the weight of the coin was dimin- 
ished. The reduction in the wx^ight wrould no doubt 
be resolved upon to meet the exigencies, which ensued 
from the tributum and other taxes being fixed at a 
stated number of ases : had this measure not been put 
in force, the countryman, who now' received fewer ases 
for his crop, would have had to pay the same sum as 
when bullion was at a less price in the market, and the 
debtors would be placed in an equally painful situation. 
After the conquest of Campania, when denaries were is- 
sued as the national money, it would seem that silver 
at first was rated too high in proportion to copper. 
This circumstance caused the latter metal to be ex- 
ported in great quantities to Sicily, which would has- 
ten at an increased rate the rise of its marketable value. 
The great variety of weight in the ases gave rise to the 
use of the scales for all bargains transacted in 
grave the weight supplied a common measure for the 
national money, and the old coins might still circulate- 
This * {es grave’ bore the same proportion to minted 
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ases that pounds of silver bear to pounds sterling. 
With the introduction of a silver currency and the 
practice of counting by sesterces this mode of reckon- 
ing ceased entirely, and from that time forward, wher- 
ever ases are spoken of, coined ases reckoned by tale 
are meant. 

Every Roman was bound to make an honest return 
of his own person, his family, and his taxable property, 
and, if he neglected to do so, was liable to a severe pu- 
nishment. The law also provided the means for de- 
tecting false returns by instituting registers, for births 
in the temple of Lucina, for those who entered into 
youthhood in that of Juventas, for death in that of 
Lihitina, and for sojourners at the Paganalia. All 
changes of abode and of landed property were an- 
nounced to the tribunes of the ‘ pagi’ or ‘ vici.’ All 
alienations of articles liable to the ‘ tributum’ were 
made before five witnesses, representing the five classes. 
The object of this custom was as much to trace the ob- 
ject of the sale for the census, as to guarantee it to the 
proi)rietor. It was by the plebs that the regular tax 
according to the census was paid : its very name tribu- 
tum was deduced from the tribes of this order. It was 
not a property tax in anywise corresponding to the in- 
come of the tributary class, but a direct tax upon ob- 
jects, without any regard to their produce, like a land 
or a house tax. It was peculiarly oppressive as it 
varied with the exigencies of the state : it did not ex- 
tend below the assidui, as the proletarii merely made a 
return of what they possessed. The notion of their 
paying a poll-tax is built on an unfounded interpreta- 
tion of the ‘ tributum in capita,’ which w'as made up of 
the rates imposed individually on the an*arians, and the 
funds for knights’ horses. The latter funds were levied 
nn the orphans and single women, ‘ orbi orhanpio,’ who 
m'e always mentioned apart in the population returns, 
as they could not serve in the legions, were made 
tn contribute largely for those who fought in behalf of 
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them and the commonwealth. The aerarians, who 
were not included in any tribe, were not under the ob- 
ligation of serving in tlie legions. Now the clients of 
the patricians were enrolled in the centuries, yet they 
did not serve in the legions, so that the exacting a 
higher tribute from them and from the descendants of 
freedmen, wlio, by getting enrolled in the census with 
their masters’ consent, acquired necessarily the civic 
franchise without however becoming members of any 
tribe, was quite as fair as from the purveyors of 
knights’ horses: and since their fortune was in the 
main of a totally diiferent kind from that of the 
plebeians or free landholders, being the ])roduce of 
commerce and trade, a different systiun was appropri- 
ate; that of taking an estimate of the property of each 
individual. To an arbitrary taxatioii of this kind the 
commonalty must have been subjected before the legis- 
lation of Servius, which substituted the regular tribute 
accordfi^g to the census. Hence came the story, tliat 
down to thivS time a poll-tax was paid, and the burdens 
of the richest and poorest were equal. \\ ben Diony- 
sius states that Tarquinius the tyrant exacted a poll- 
tax of ten draclimas per head, he confounds the payer 
with the receiver. The monthly pay of a footsoldier 
was 100 ases, and most probably this pay, the 
militarc,’ was originally a charge on the mrarians, as 
the ‘ fes ecjuestre’ was on wdduws and infants. The 
change, which is re])resented as tlie introduction ot 
pay, consi.sted in its being no longer confined, as it had 
previously been, to the existing number of per&ous 
chargeable on the aerariaiis, but so extended that every 
soldier received his share. plebeians likewise 

along wdtli the exclusive obligation to serve in the foot, 
were made universally and regularly liable to 
tribute for paying the army ; and this explains vhy 
the tribunes of the people inunnured that the tribute 
was only levied for the sake of ruining the pleb^* 
As to (he patricians, we cannot suppose that 
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were taxed like the aerarians. They perhaps paid on 
the same footing with the plebeians for property of the 
same kind, whilst for the national lands in their occu- 
pation they contributed some adequate portion of the 
profits. This rentcharge formed a part of the funds 
from which under the kings the great public works 
were executed: when the patricians became sole rulers, 
they got rid of this charge, and hence, so long as they 
were rulers, no building worthy of notice was erected. 

We must not allow' ourselves to sii])pose wdtli Dio- 
nysius, that the first class paid very dearly for its su- 
periority in rank and w eight, because it w as incessantly 
under arms, and that too in a far greater proportion 
than the rest, making up nearly half the legion. An 
institution of such a nature, that the fiower of the ci- 
tizens should bo thus abandoned year after year to 
destruction, were unworthy of the Roman lawgiver. 
The phalanx was the form in which the Roman armies 
were originally drawn up: the mode of arlfting the 
Servian centuries was essentially Greek, without a 
single distinguishing feature of the Roman legion. 
I’he chi(*f weapon w as the s))ear, of such a length that 
the fourth line could employ it with effect. Here we 
have an explanation of the diffeiamce in the defensive 
armour of the Servian centuries, where the second 
had no coat of mail, the third neither this nor greaves, 
since their contingents made up the hinder ranks, 
which were covered by the body and weapons of the 
first class, w ho formed the van. Among the hereditary 
forms which have long outlived their causes, was the 
Homan ])ractice of drawing up in tile ten deep, whieh 
was lianded dowii from th<‘ time when the century 
consisted of thirty men. The statement by w hich this 
proved, is found in an account of the engagement 
near Vesuvius, in which the consuls, in order to en- 
sure success, made an alteration in the usual order of 
liattlo. At tl»is period the arms had been already 
idtered, and the phalanx resolved into maniples ; this. 
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however, did not alter its composition. We may be 
allowed to suspect that Camillus was the general who 
transformed the inanimate mass of the phalanx, whose 
action was entirely mechanical, into the living body of 
the Roman legion, combining in itself every variety of 
troops, and adapted for every variety of service. The 
first class then sent into the field forty centuries, the 
number of its junior votes ; thirty of these formed the 
‘ principes,’ ten were stationed among the ‘ triarii:’ 
the second and tliird in like m<anner furnished forty 
centuries, twenty a-piece, double the number of tlieir 
junior votes ; ten of each score composed the ‘ lias- 
tati,’ who bore shields, and ten stood amongst the 
* triarii.’ Tlie fourth and fifth class again supplied 
forty centuries ; the former class ten centuries, the 
‘ hastati,’ who carried javelins, and had no shields; 
the latter the thirty centuries of ‘ rorarii which again 
was double of its junior votes. Here we have three 
divisionJ^"^ of 1200 men; the first ‘hoplites,’ in full 
armour; the second, men in half armour; the third, 
tpiXot, without any armour. We cannot fail to observe, 
that these forms belonged to the Roman state in very 
remote ages; for the centuries are sup])osed to have 
had their full complement, according to the original 
scheme of Servius, w hen there were thirty tribes. 

Now, since the first class supplied singly the same 
number of centuries as the two next did jointly, we 
have the proportion conjectured above for the phalanx, 
five ranks of the former, and five of the two latter. 
The number of the light infantry w as half that of the 
troops in the phalanx, which agreed with the system of 
the Greeks. The accensi stood apart from the pha- 
lanx as th<*y did from the classes. Their business 
was to take the arms and fill the places of the killed, 
or to fill up the gaps in the rear as those in front were 
filled up by the soldiers immediately behind. Thus the 
centuries of the first clas.s, although it was not drained 
out of proportion to its numbers when compared with 
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the second in return for its political privileges, still, 
as they formed the front lines, stood the brunt of the 
fight. In the same way the knights purchased their 
precedence by a larger share of danger. 

The regular comitia of the centuries assembled in 
the field of Mars, where, summoned by the king, or by 
the magistrate who occupied his place, they deter- 
mined on such proposals of the senate concerning elec- 
tions and laws, as were put to the vote by the person 
who presided; they had perfect liberty to reject them, 
but their acceptance did not acquire full force until it 
had been approved by the curies. In capital causes, 
where the charge concerned an offence against the 
whole nation, their decision was final. The plebeians 
made their testaments in the field of Mars, as a soldier 
might do in the field of battle before an engagement, 
where the army would represent the centuries, just as 
the patricians made their wills before the curies in the 
Comitium; and just as an ‘ arrogation' retpiired^a decree 
of the curies, so the ‘ adoption’ of plebeians must have 
taken place before the centuries. The liberties of the 
commonalty, as forming a part of the legislature, were 
confined to the possession of a negative voice ; they 
could originate nothing ; nor could any one come for- 
ward and speak on the propositions laid before them ; 
any measure, if as?^(nited to by them, might meet with 
a subsequent rtgection from the curies. 'The patri- 
cians, on the other hand, had a powerful influence on 
the centuries ; partly by the votes of the mrarians, 
partly by taking the assembly by surprise, or by tiring 
It out. Yet even the concession of these slight liber- 
ties to the commonalty, was not made by the ]>atri- 
cians according to the regular forms, but has the look 
ef having been effected by the power of an absolute 
l^hig : so true is it that every oligarchy is envious, op- 
pressive, and deaf to reason and prudence. The same 
4^ialities attach to the smockfrock of the yeoman of 
^h'i, as to the velvet mantle of the Venetian noble. 
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The history of Sparta is the mirror of what that of 
Rome, but for the freedom of the plebeians, would 
have displayed. Without the laws of Servius, Rome, 
like Etruria, might have become powerful for a season; 
but her power must in like manner have passed away: 
like Etruria, she would have been unable to form a 
regular infantry, whilst the ])Ower of the Samnites, 
founded on their noble body of foot, would have ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to Rome ; and, before they 
met, would have preponderated. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

L. TARQUIXIUS THE TYRANT, AND THE 
BANISHMENT OF THE TARQUINS. 

The destruction of the constitution of Servius was 
the work of the usurper, the ])rice for which Ins ac- 
complices allowed him to reign as king without even 
the bare show of a conlirmation by the curies. I'he 
oppressed plebeians had, however, the wretched solace 
of seeing the exultation of their op])ressors soon con- 
verted into dismay, and the senators and men of rank 
became most exposed to the mistrust and cupidity of 
the usurper. His authority was not eonlined to fvonic, 
but extended widely over Latium, where the intluencc 
of his son-in-law, Octavius Mamilius of Ihisculum, 
combined with the condemnation of Turnus Ilerdo- 
nices of Aricia, contributed to its increase. Latiiun 
bowed beneath the majesty of Rome, whose king 
lienceforward presided over the Eatin Eeria\ 
Hernicans, too, did homage to T'ar(|uinius, and joine(l 
in the festival. The compiest of Suessa Poinetia was 
the cominencement of the wars against the Volsciaiis. 
The tithe of the spoils gained in these wars was de- 
voted to the building of the Capitoline temple ; and ni 
the conquered territory Tarquinius founded two co- 
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lonies, Signia and Circeii. The war against Gabii, 
which was one of tlie thirty Latin cities, arose from 
its refusal to participate in the determination of the 
Latin confederacy to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome. Within their walls, both cities were invinc- 
ible ; but the pretended rebellion of Sextus obtained 
a ready welcome for him at Gabii, where he soon re- 
warded the deluded citizens by surrendering their 
town to his father. 

The good fortune of Tarcjuinius was disturbed by 
the ap])alling prodigy of a ser))ent creej)ing out from 
the altar in the palace and seizing on the Hesh brought 
for the sacrifice. In his anxiety about the interpreta- 
tion of this, he sent his sons A runs and Titus w ith 
laicius Junius, the son of his sister, to consult the 
oracle of Delphi. This kinsman, who, to save his 
life, had put on the slunv of stupidity, and thereby 
acfpiired the surname of Brutus, was present when 
die priestess gave answer to the youths, that he who 
first kissed his motlier should reign at Home. Brutus, 
in running dow n the hill fell, and w ith his lips touched 
the earth, in the centre of which stood Pytho, its 
])riinitive sanctuary. Other prodigies and dreams 
continued to alarm the king. In vain was he warned 
hy the interpreters of dreams against the man w’hom 
lie deemed simple ns a sheep ; in vain did the voice of 
the oracle concur w ith his nightly visions ; fate, must 
have its way. Ardea, the city of the Butulians, re- 
fused to submit to the king, and was besieged with^a 
large force. Its impi’egnable situation w^as proof 
against all but treachery or famine. In consequence, 
the Roman army lay idle in their tents before its walls, 
'nitil the inhabitants should have consumed their pro- 
visions. Here, as the king's sons and their cousin, 
Farquinius, were sitting over their cups, a dispute 
arose respecting the virtue of their wives; they deter- 
mined straightway to visit their homes by surprise, 
and to decide their w^ager according to the accidental 
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occupation of the princesses on their arrival. The 
palm was adjudged to Lucretia, the wife of L. Tar- 
quinius, whose residence was at Collatia, of which he 
possessed tlie principality. Her beauty excited the 
lust of Sextus, who returned to his kinsman’s house 
alone, and there, in the dead of the night, wrung from 
her what the fear of death alone could not have ex- 
torted, by threatening to lay by her side a dead slave 
and thus render her memory for ever loathsome to the 
object of her love. 

Who, after Livy, can tell of Lucretia’s despair? 
Her father, Lucretius, came to her, attended by P. 
Valerius ; her husband, Collatinus, with the outcast 
Brutus. They heard the tale of her crime, and swore 
to avenge her ; and over the body of Lucretia, as over 
a victim, tlicy renewed the oatli of their league. Tlio 
corpse w\as borne to the market place of Collatia, 
where the citizens renounced Tarquinius, and vowed 
obedience to their deliverers. I’he funeral procession 
was then led to Home, where Brutus, as tribune of 
the Celeres, convoked the burghers, wdio by an unan- 
imous decree deposed the king and pronounced sen- 
tence of banishment against him and his family. Hie 
king marched with a few followers to Rome, but the 
gates were shut against him; and in the mean time 
Brutus had reached the camp at Ardea, where tlie 
centuries confirmed the decree of the curjes. The 
deposed king, wdth his sons I’itus and Aruns, retired 
ta Caere, where Roman exiles w^ere entitled to settle 
as citizens. Sextus went back to Gabii, and ere long 
fell a victim to the vengeance of the citizens. 
centuries in the field of Mars, confirmed the resolu- 
tion of thc‘ curies and of the army ; the laws of king 
Servius were re-established; Brutus and Collatinus 
were chosen consuls by the centuries, and invested 
with the imperium by the curies. 

The Etruscan ambassadors, who had been sent on 
behalf of Tarquinius to Rome, contrived to excite ‘t 
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conspiracy, which was discovered through means of 
a slave. The sons of Brutus were amongst the con- 
spirators, but the aftection of the father was merged 
in the justice of the consul. They were beheaded 
with their accomplices, and the property of the Tar- 
qiiinii was confiscated. The whole Tarquinian house 
then received sentence of banishment; even Collatinus 
laid down his office and retired to Lavinium, whilst 
P. Valerius was appointed consul in his stead. In an 
engagement between the Etruscans and Romans, 
Aruns Tarquinius and Brutus encountered each other, 
and both fell mortally \vounded ; victory ho'wever was 
decided in favour of the Romans, and the obsequies 
of Brutus were solemnised by the republic. 

The delay of V^alerius in procuring the election of a 
colleague in the place of Brutus, in conjunction with 
the building of a stone house on the Velia, excited 
a suspicion that he was aiming at the usurpation of 
kingly power. In consecjuence of this he stopped the 
building. When he had enacted laws for restraining 
the consular power within fixed bounds, he transferred 
the fasces to 8p. Lucretius, as his senior. Lucretius 
did not live to the end of the year ; it was closed by 
his successor, JM. lioratius, who at its expiration was 
called a second time to the consulate, along with P. 
\alerius. lioratius dedicated the Capitoline temple 
on the ides of September, which henceforward formed 
the commencement of the era, for keeping account of 
which a nail was driven into the w^all there on the 
«aine day of every year. The thought of being in- 
debted to the tyrant for this temple, the chosen seat 
of the gods and the most splendid ornament of Rome, 
was repugnant to the feelings of the later Romans. 
Hence the laying the foundations, at least of the Capi- 
tol, with the appearance of the omens of universal 
empire and of its eternity, w^re assigned by many, the 
visit of the sibyl by a few, torthe father, L. Tarquinius 
l^riscus. Earlier ages, however, were of a different 
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way of thinking. This temple comprised the triple 
sanctuary of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, underneath 
the same roof, with party-walls to separate them. It 
was constructed probably of ‘ peperino;’ and the artists 
who built and embellished the Capitol were sent for 
out of hutriiria. The severity of the ancient Italian 
principle, which would not tolerate any corporeal re- 
presentations of the gods, had already been over- 
powered by the influence of Greece. The tradition, 
that the duumvirs who had the care of the sibylline 
oracles, were instituted by the last Tarqiiiniiis, is evi- 
dently derived from the pontifical or augural records. 
From what little has been handed down, divulged ])er- 
haps after their destruction in the time of Sylla, they 
appear to have been written on palm leaves. '^Mie 
method of consulting them was most probably hy 
shuffling them, and drawing forth a leaf, ^\'lu‘the^ 
th(‘y contained presages of coming events, or merely 
directions res])ecting ceremonies for conciliating or 
appeasing the gods, is extremely uncertain. That 
they came from an Ionian source, although the neigh- 
bouring tow n of Cuime likewise boasted of her ))!•()' 
plietess, is cl(*arly' j)roved l)y their enjoining the wor- 
ship of the hhean mother, as w ell as by the mission to 
Erythrie for the sake of restoring the books after 
their destruction. They were probably w'ritten in 
(ireek hexameters. We liave other evidence that 
this language was intelligilde to the Romans long be- 
fore the.period when Greek literature w'as introduced; 
and as these oracles invariably ordained the worship* 
of Greek deities, they must have exerted great in- 
fluence in suj)pressing what the religion of Rome had 
derived from the Sabines and the Etruscans. In ad- 
dition to the Sibylline books, there were preser ved in 
the Capitol by the same duumvirs, the ICtruscan 
pliecies of the nymph Bygoe, and the homespriing 
ones of the Marcii ; those too of Albunea from Tibur; 
and perhaps many others, all of which came under the 
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general title of ‘ Libri Fatales. ’ Such books every 
Etruscan city seems to have possessed, and in primi- 
tive times every Greek city had similar prophecies 
preserved in the holiest of its temples. Amongst the 
Greeks however they were superseded by living ora- 
cles, not so among the Italians. The divining lots of 
Pra?iiestc, of Caere, and of Albunea, were probably 
slips of wood with ancient characters engraved on 
them, and one of these was drawn for the person who 
consulted the oracle. The banishment of the kings 
was commemorated every year by the liegifugiiim or 
the Fugalia, on the 2kh of February : this however 
was not a day historically ascertained ; its connection 
with the Terminalia, which it follows immediately, leads 
to the inference that the day was merely chosen with 
a symbolical view. 


CHAP. XXXII. 

COMMENTARY ON THE STORY OF THE LAST 
TARQUINIUS. 

^uch may we conceive to have been the outlines of 
tlie old lost poem, a clear and vivid perception of 
which is all which a modern critic should aim to give; 
nor attempt to clothe it in the rich dress, which 
a national and poetical historian might think it his 
fluty to throw over the story 'Of his country. It is 
however impossible to sever what is historical from 
the poem. Certain H is that Rome possessed Sibyl- 
line books, yet none can tell who wrote them, or say 
niore than that the Sibyl is a poetical creation. It is 
^^0 less indubitable that Tarquinius was a tyrant and 
^he last king of Rome, yet there are most glaring 
chronological impossibilities in the story, and in the 
account of Brutus a string of absurdities inconsistent 
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with* one another. Thus Brutus was a child at the 
beginning of the reign of Tarquinius, which lasted 
only twenty-five years, and at the end of it, the father 
of young men who join in a conspiracy with the exiles. 
He was considered an idiot, yet held an office by 
which he had the power of convoking the citizens. 
He was a magistrate yet had not even the manage- 
ment of his own fortune. In contradiction to the two 
historians, who represent the subjugation of Latium 
as effected by persuasion, Cicero says that it was sub- 
dued by arms. Again, he says that the Veientines 
were the only Etruscans who took up arms, so that tlie 
people of Tarquinii are introduced into the war to 
confirm the story of the pretended home of the Tar- 
quinian family. Their migration to Caere is derived 
from the pontifical law' books, wdicre it was brought 
forward as the origin of the privilege conferred by the 
community of francliise to go and settle there with the 
rights of citizenship. The story of Sextus and the 
people of Gabii is patched up from the two well 
known tales in Herodotus without any novel inven- 
tion. Nay Pometia itself cannot possibly have been 
destroyed under Tarcjuinius, as in the first age of 
the consulate it is besieged and taken by the Konians: 
its greatness is without doubt entirely fiibulous. There 
are good grounds for conjecturing that there W'as no 
Suessa called Pometia, and that tlie only town of that 
name was Suessa Aurunca. Even the abolishment of 
the institutions of Servius attributed to Tarquinius 
cannot be admitted w'ithout limitations ; as for the 
particular acts of tyranny told of him, tliere is the air 
of invention about them which would accord with the 
spirit of a victoi’ious party indulging itself over a 
fallen enemy. That Brutus procured the banishment 
of the Tarquinii, in his capacity of tribune of the 
Celeres, was demonstrated by the ‘ lex tribunicia.’ 
The lay of his feigned idiocy was incompatible with 
this fact, but the two stories were combined by 
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the tonalists. The poetical tale may have been 
occasioned by his surname, which however may 
have quite a different meaning. In Oscan, Brutus 
signifies a runaway slave ; one may therefore easily 
conceive how ' the ' partisans of Tarquinius would 
readily apply such an epithet to him. The meeting 
of Sp. Lucretius and P. Valerius with Collatinus 
and Brutus, and their joining in vowing the banish- 
ment of the tyrants, has quite the look of a historical 
fact, yet this is merely symbolical of the union be- 
tween the three patrician tribes and the plebs. It is 
possible that these very four men may have repre- 
sented each his own order, and governed the republic 
till the consulship was established. Valerius repre- 
sented the Sabines. That Lucretius belonged to the 
Ramnes may be inferred not only from the lictors 
going to him from Valerius owing to his superior 
rank, but from his office of governor of the city, 
which was attached to the dignity of the first senator 
or the first among the ‘ decern primi’ of the Ramnes: 
hence Lucretius was interrex. Collatinus, as a Tar- 
qiiinius, was one of the Luceres, and Brutus was a 
plebeian. 

The statement that at the moment of the revolution 
a truce for fifteen years was concluded with Ardea, 
is strangely at variance with what we find mentioned 
in the treaty of the first consuls with Carthage, when 
the Romans stipulate, as protectors, for the people of 
Ardea as for a subject Latin city. The admission 
of Collatinus to the consulship and his subsequent 
banishment ^nay be accounted for on the same prin- 
ciple that was generally adopted in Greece in abolish- 
ing the regal power by gradual steps. Tlie first was 
in the nature of a conciliatory compromise with the 
Tarquinian house ; but the change going on in the 
state could not halt long here. The Tarqiiinii fur- 
nished fresh grounds for suspicion, and the whole 
house was in consequence banished ; a record, which 
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is the more instructive, as it represents them under a 
totally different aspect from that of a single family, the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of Damaratus, 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE REPUBLIC, AND THE 
TREATY WITH CARTHAGE. 

The kingly power was transferred, with no abridgement 
but that of the priestly dignity, to annual magistrates, 
who in those times still retained the name of ‘ pras 
tors.’ This title was not exchanged for that of 
‘ consuls ’ till after the decemvirate. The name 
‘ consul’ means nothing more than ^ colleague,’ the 
termination of it being analogous to that of ‘ pnesiil,’ 
and ^ exsul,’ where it merely signifies ‘ one who is.’ 
The earliest election was probably conducted l)y tlie 
centuries accoj’ding to the laws of vServius, and the 
plebeian L. Hrutus was elected to fill one of the 
curule seats, as it was the interest of the older tribes 
to treat the ])lel)s with indulgence, till they had driven 
the third tribe back within bounds. I'hat Brutus 
belonged to the plebs may be inferred from this. He 
w^as considered the founder of the nobility of the 
Junian house, and they, especially the Bruti, were 
plebeians ; they w^ere tribunes of the people down to 
the end of the republic; whilst not a single Brutus 
occurs in the (’onsular Fasti before the Licinian law, 
and after this law more than one Junius Brutus ap- 
pears in tin ui, as the plebeian colleague. Unless the 
consulate was shared between the two orders, all the 
liberties of the plebeians w’^ere left without a safe- 
guard; and as the Licinian Agrarian law merely re- 
vived in fact that of Cassius, which ought to have 
been in force during the preceding 120 years, 
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which itself had only given effect to an ordinance of 
Servius, in the same manner the Licinian law respect- 
ing the consulate seems only to have given a tardy 
effect to a very ancient principle of the constitution. 
The objection to Brutus being a plebeian rests mostly 
on his holding the office of tribune of the Celeres ; 
yet either this might have been conferred upon him 
arbitrarily by the tyrant from jealousy of tlie patri- 
cians, or it was open to a ])lebeian, as may be inferred 
from this circumstance, that the office of ^ magister 
eqiiitum’ was universally regarded as a continuation 
of that tribunate, and a plebeian could hold tliis office 
at the time when the consulship was still closed against 
his fellow’s. 

Although the majesty of the consuls fell very short 
of that of the kings, the patrician claSvS at least was^ 
far better secured against a consul abusing his power, 
first by the interposition of his colleague, and se- 
condly by the power of impeachment through the 
(juaestors at the expiration of his office. These ])ublic 
accusers wxn’e the qumstors spoken of in the ‘ lex cu- 
riata,’ by wdiich Brutus had it enacted tlmt their office 
should continue on the same footing as under the 
kings. They were chosen by the curies before the 
time of the decemvirate, when the election of them 
was transferred to the centuries. After the establish- 
ment of the consulship, w^e find the senate began to be 
made up of ‘patx'es’ and ‘ conscripti,’ patricians and 
as were called u]) by the consuls : these latter 
were ple})eian knights who w^ere admitted then for 
the first time into the senate. In the fluctuation of 
accounts this e(piali/ang measure must be assigiu*d 
to Brutus as a plebeian rather than to ^^aleriu8. Tliat 
an innovation in the original system of filling up the 
senate from the houses, for wdiich that of supplying 
the vacancies from the curies w'as substituted, had 
preceded the reception of the conscripti, we have 
strong evidence in the Ovinian tribunician law, of 
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which we read in Festus. Judging from our know- 
ledge of ancient phraseology, such a law must have 
been one passed by the curies on being proposed to 
them by a tribune of the Celeres, If tlie plebeians 
were admitted into the senate so early as under the 
first consulate, the patricians probably took back all 
which tliey had conceded, as having been extorted 
from them. Even after the Licinian law the plebeians 
were but a small number in the senate for a long time, 
yet they had already seats there before they attained 
to tlie quiet enjoyment of the right to be chosen mili- 
tary tribunes. When tlie senate became a mixed as- 
sembly, the office of interrex was regulated on a new 
footing, so as to confine it still to the patricians. 

The assignment of farms to the plebeians in lots 
.containing seven jngers each is referred back to the 
first consulship. Nothing but the royal domains can 
have been extensive enough for such a distribution, 
whereby all who received an allotment were united 
against the restoration of the old order of things. 
The right of citizens to speak in the great council of 
the curies seems to have originated then, and ought 
to be ascribed to Brutus. After his deatli, Publicola 
granted a general permission for any one to be a can- 
didate for the consulship: tliis was tantamount^to the 
abolition of the rule that no name should be brought 
forward but such as the senate proposed, and looks 
like a specious compensation to the jilebs, giving them 
a freer choice instead of the share in the supreme 
office wdiich had been withdraw n from them^ 

The right understanding of the word ‘ populus’ 
dissipates the fancy that ‘ Poplicola,* the surname of 
Valerius, was the designation of a demagogue, who 
courted the favour of the multitude. The assembly, 
w^hose authority he recognised by the lowering of the 
fasces, w^as a ‘ concilium populi,’ the great council of 
the patricians. To this court he proposed the hvf 
by which death was declared the penalty attached to 
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any attempt at the usurpation of kingly power. A 
better foundation for Publicola’s fame, is afforded by 
another law, which is said to have been the first 
enacted by the centuries. The patricians had always 
had the right of appeal from the sentence of the su- 
preme magistrate to their great council. A similar 
right of appealing to the commonalty, the right of 
trial by their peers, was granted by the Valerian law 
to the plebeians. This however did not extend be- 
yond one mile from the c‘ity ; as here began the un- 
limited imperium to which the patricians were no less 
subject than every Quirite. '^Fhese laws arc said to 
have been passed in the first year after the banish- 
ment of the Tanpiinii, and in the same year the 
earliest treaty Jjetween Rome and Carthage was con- 
cluded, which Polybius translated from the original 
brazen tabh’s then existing in the Capitol in the ar- 
chives of the iL'diles. This document Livy either 
neglected to make use of, or designedly suppressed 
all knowledge of, -as it was utterly irreconcileable with 
that poetical tale which had been transformed into a 
history. It divulged the secret of the early greatness 
of Rome, and of her fall after the banishment of the 
Tarquinii, inasmuch as, at the time when the republic 
concluded this treaty, she still possessed the whole 
inheritance of the monarchy. All piiblic documents 
at Rome were attested by the consuls under whom 
they were drawn up, and as Polybius had no parti- 
cular reason for introducing the name of the consuls 
of his own accord into this trciity, it certainly cannot 
he questioned that the tables contained those of Bru- 
tus and Horatius as colleagues. This however over- 
throws the wdiole story that, after the death of Bru- 
his, P. Valerius remained sole consul and at that 
tune enacted the Valerian laws, as well as the other 
account, that Sp. Lucretius was the successor of 
Brutus. Tl>er e were probably Fasti, in which the 
four men were designated as the first rulers of the 
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republic, and the name of Lucretius may have found 
its way into the list of consuls ; or there were two 
statements in different Fasti as to the consuls of the 
year 247, and some annalist devised a way of recon- 
ciling the difference by making the one pair successors 
of the other. Amongst other adulterations of the 
Fasti, Dionysius has inserted a pair of consuls of 
whom Livy says nothing, and is assuredly correct in 
his omission of their names. The five successive con- 
sulships of the Valerian family, and the great distinc- 
tions and privileges which they enjoyed, such as were 
never bestowed as rewards of services on the most 
distinguished Roman generals, lead us to conjecture, 
that among the gradual changes of the constitution 
the Valerian family possessed for a time the right that 
one of its members should exercise the kingly power 
for the Titles. As soon as we take this point of view 
the jealousy of the Romans against Publicola on ac- 
count of his house at the summit of the Velia, and the 
measures adopted for tempering tlie consular po>vor 
begin to look as if they had a historical foundation. 
That the Tities arc the tribe which they w ould liave 
represented, follows from the acknowdedged Sabine 
descent of their house. When this privilege of hold- 
ing the consulship for their tribe was given up by the 
Valerian house, cannot be Jiscertained from the Fasti. 
The contents of the early Roman history, even on 
this side of the revolution, are poetry and fiction. 
The Fasti, which are supposed to substantiate it, were 
framed wdtli a view of filling up the given space ol 
time. Iwen the year of the war with Porsenna is 
placed in different years by different sets of Fasti: 
this w ar how ever j)robably belongs to a considerably 
later time, and in the whole account of it there is no- 
thing able to stand the test of the slightest criticism, 
as historical truth. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

THE WAR WITH PORSENNA. 

The narrative, which relates that, after the battle by 
the forest of Arsia, the Tarqiiinii liacl recourse to Lar 
Porsenna, king of Clusiuin, for assistance, does not 
appear to have gained universal currency, since Cicero 
speaks merely of the Veientines and the Latins as the 
allies of Tartjiiiniiis. He therefore either conceived 
the Veientine war in which Brutus fell to he the same 
with that of Porsenna, or discriminated between this 
latter as a war of conquest, and the attempts of the 
neighbouring states to restore the exiled royal family. 
Such was, without doubt, the older and genuine re- 
presentation. In this narrative then the Etruscans 
under Porsenna march singly against Home, and in 
tho. poetical* account their army appears at once and 
with an overwhelming force before the Janiculum. 
Three men covered tlie flight of the Romans over tlie 
bridge and saved the city, in like manner as three had 
won for her the dominion of Alba, and in this case 
no doubt there w\as one for each tribe. Tlie bards 
little troubled themselves about the difficulty as to 
how Rome could be starved by an enemy who was 
only encamped on the Janiculum ; it w\is enough for 
the poem that the city was reduced to desperate straits 
by famine. The attempt of Cains to assassinate the 
invading king failed, but the burning of his right hand 
in contempt of the flames earned for him the honour- 
able title of Scirvola. In the number of the oOO young 
patricians who had conspired to rid their country of 
tbe invader, we have the number which is for ever re- 
curring in the old poems. Scicvola was rewiirded by 
the senate no less munificently than Codes with a 
grant of land. The plebeian name of Mucins does 
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not accord with the old lays which most probably re- 
garded him as a patrician, as his associates are spoken 
of as the flower of the Romjin youth. In them he was 
perhaps merely designated as Cains, according to the 
practice in those early times, since the peculiar Roman 
name for persons, or, ag it was afterwards termed, the 
^ praenomen,’ was of old no less predominant in general 
use than Christian names are at the present time in 
Italy. The surname of the Mucii, according to Varro, 
had a totally difl^erent sense ; and the claim set up by 
the Mucii to Caius, is without doubt one of those 
glaring instances of family vanity, which fall under the 
censure of Cicero and Livy. (Appendix R.) Tacitus 
alone pronounces the truth as to the termination of 
this war, that the city w^as forced to submit to the 
concpieror as her lord. A vanquished state stood in 
a relation to a ruling one, similar to that of an indi- 
vidual when his independence has been forfeited by 
his adoption according to the process of arrogation, 
or by his having pledged his person for debt, ^his 
plenary power w^as partially exercised when a town 
on being reduced to dependence, was amerced of a 
certain ])ortion of its territory. This portion was 
frequently a third. A tax, usually a tenth, was laid 
upon the produce of all the cultivated land which 
was restored to the conquered people. It has been 
before observed that a third of the plebeian districts 
which Rome possessed in the time of Servius, was 
lost; and there has also been preserved a tradition 
that the Romans at one time paid a tenth to the 
Etruscans. A document, cited by Pliny, shows how 
totally the Romans had lost their independence, as 
they were expressly prohibited from employing iron 
for any other purpose than agriculture. A confession 
that Rome did homage to Porsenna as its sovereign 
lord is involved in the story that the senate sent him 
an ivory throne, and the other badges of royalty ; 
in this very manner the cities of Etruria are repre- 
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sented to have acknowledged L. Tarquinius Priscus 
as their prince. The statement of Livy respecting 
the evacuation of the citadel on the Janiculum, seems 
connected with the restoration of independence to the 
city after it had been disarmed. Twenty hostages 
were surrendered by the Romans, boys and damsels, 
as pledges of their observance of the treaty. In the 
niefinwhile Porsenna had returned to Clusium, whilst 
his son A runs had advanced with a part of his army 
against Aricia ; which in those days was the principal 
city of Latium. The succours from Cuma and other 
cities, decided the defeat of the Etruscans, whose 
general fell. In gratitude for the hospitable treat- 
ment shown by the Romans to the Etruscan fugitives, 
Porsenna restored to them the seven Etruscan ‘ pagi.* 
Had not the truth suited ill with the rest of the story, 
the Roman historians might have recounted with 
triuinj)h how their ancestors had courageously seized 
tlie moment for emancipating their city from its fo- 
reign lord, but through a false shame they w^ere un- 
willing to acknowiedge their previous humiliation. 
Most of the incidents in the w ar of Porsenna are but 
the reflections of the image of those in the "V^eientine 
war, which after the disaster of the Cremera brought 
Pome to the brink of ruin. The events, localities, 
and individuals are almost identical. We must not 
how ever consider it as a mere shadow and echo of the 
other. It was without doubt that Etruscan war, by 
which Rome, although it raised itself again and re- 
gained its inde]>endcnce, lost ten regions ; and it must 
be placed before tlie year ^59, wdien the tribes were 
raised to the number of twenty-one, though perhaps 
not long before that period. Tire returns of the cen- 
i^us in the years 2 Mi, 256,*v:a;iul ^61, in wdiicli the num- 
bers are 130,000, 150,700/ ^nd 110,000, are confirm- 
atory of this. In our annals the w^ar wdth Porsenna 
falls between the two former dates, whilst betwen 25(> 
and 261, their is neither a pestilence nor a loss of ter- 
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ritory but on the contrary, a victory over the Latins. 
Nothing can be more incongruous, but, if we do not 
suffer ourselves to be dazzled by the annals holding 
up dates to us, we may still explain this. The great 
increase in the former case was owing to the extension 
of the isopolite franchise ; the decrease of 40,700, on 
the other hand, may have arisen mainly from the se- 
paration of tribes enjoying isopolity, but without doubt 
likewise from the loss of the regions wrested from 
lionie, and of the landholders, many of whom assuredly 
still clun<? to the soil. 


CHAP. XXXV. 

THE PERIOD DOWN TO THE DEATH OF 
TARQUINIUS. 

FVom the variations in the dates assigned to tlie cele- 
brated battle of Kegilliis, it is clear that the old tri- 
umphal Fasti did not mention it. Without doubt, too, 
it was only the later annalists, who spoke of Postu- 
mius as the commander; they had already forgotten 
that Africanus was the first Homan who gained a sur-- 
name from his conquests, whilst they did not o])serve 
how frequently surnames from places of residence 
occur in the Fasti of the earliest times. The Claiulii 
took that of Hegillensis, as well as the Postumii. The 
battle of the lake Hegillus, as thrust into history? 
stands without the slightest result or connection : as 
described by Livy, it is not an engagement between 
two armies, but a conflict of heroes like those in the 
Iliad; all the leaders encounter hand to hand, and by 
them the victory is thrown now into one scale, now 
into the other, whilst the troops fight without effect 
In the old poem we may conjecture that the whole 
generation, who had been warring with one another 
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ever since the crime of Sextus, were swept away in 
this conflict of heroes, which closes the Lay of the 
Tarquins. 

The death of Tarquinius at Cuma is certainly his- 
torical; the poetical account of his escape from the 
battle at Regillus was made to tally with the historical 
record. Of the sons and grandsons of the Roman 
exiles, some may perhaps have been amongst the fol- 
lowers of Appius Herdonius when he seized the Capi- 
tol, and may thus have breathed their last in the home 
of their fathers. Amongst the events ])laced in the 
hist portion of the mythical age, is the reception of the 
Claudian gens. In the year 5350, Attiis Claiisiis, a 
powerful Sabine, migrated to Rome with the members 
and clients of his house. The Clandii, as it may be 
conjec tured, replaced the Tarquinian house and tribe; 
the plebeians however in this tribe must have been 
as independent as in every other, else this would look 
like an attenqit to intermix tribes of clients with those 
composed of free proprietors. Tlie one-and-twentieth 
tribe of the year 5359, must be the Crustiimine : this 
was the first substituted for one of the lost ten, as 
also the first that was named after a ])lace instead of 
an ‘ Indiges.’ Crustumeria is said to have been taken 
in the liUtin wars, but tlie rc^ceiving its citizens into 
the Roman plebs, was probably the consecpience of a 
treaty with the laitins. In the same manner we may 
suspect that those Sabines, who with the remnant of 
the dissolved Tarcpiinian tribe made up the Claudian, 
came to Rome on the conclusion of peace w itli their 
nation ; and that the Claudii then for the first time 
became Romans and patricians. The author of this 
peace was Sp. Cassius, wdiose two subsequent consul- 
ships are memorable for the leagues establishing a 
community of franchise with the Latins and llornicans. 
This accordingly was that great man’s plan to sup- 
port the tottering dominion of Rome, and to pave the 
^'ay for her recovering what she had lost ; and the 
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beforementioned increase in the numbers of the cen- 
sus after 246 is accounted for, if a similar reLation was 
enteijipd into with the Sabines in 252 ; not indeed with 
the whole nation, but with the nearest cantons. That 
such a compact however cannot have been durable, is 
clear from the subsequent diminution. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

THE DICTATORSHIP. 

The appointment of tlig first dictator is placed in tlie 
tenth year after theiSrst consulship, and the oldest 
annalists say, that it ^vas T. Lartius. This honour, 
however, has been assigned to a nephew of Publicola. 
The name of dictator was of JiUtin origin, as well as 
the character of the office, invested with regal power 
for a limited period. We know not only that there 
were dictators in Latin towns, but that a single dic- 
tator occasionally ruled the collective body of the 
Latins. If Rome and Latium were confederate states 
on a footing of equality in the room of that supremacy 
which lasted but for a short time after the revolution, 
they must have possessed the chief command alter- 
nately ; and this would explain why the Roman dicta- 
tors were appointed for only six months, and how they 
came to have twenty-four lictors ; namely, as a symbol 
that the governments of the two states were united 
under the same head : the consuls had only twelve be- 
tween them, which went by turns from one to the 
other. Thus the dictatorship at the beginning would 
be directed solely towards foreign affairs, and the con- 
tinuance of the consuls along wdth the dictator would 
be accounted for. Tlie object aimed at in instituting 
the dictatorship, was incontestably to evade the Va- 
lerian laws ; and to re-establish an unlimited authority 
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over the plebeians even within the barriers and the 
mile of their liberties. For the legal appeal to the 
commonalty was from the sentence of the consuls^, ^ not 
from that of this new magistrate, nor does such an 
appeal seem ever to have been introduced, as the Ro- 
mans preferred to let the dictatorship drop altogether. 

It is expressly asserted by Festus that even the mem- 
bers of the houses had at first no riglit of appealing 
against the dictator to their own comitia, but they 
subsequen^y obtained this right, of which we have an 
instance in the appeal of Fabius from the sentence of 
Papirius. The later Romans had only an indistinct 
knowledge of the dictatorship drawn from their earlier 
history : as applied to the tyr^ipny of Sylla and the 
monarchy of Caesar, the title a mere name, with- 
out any ground for such an use in the ancient consti- 
tution. With reference to the prevalent opinion, that 
the consul exercised uncontrolled discretion in the 
choice of a dictator when the senate had resolved that 
one should be appointed, such might possibly be the 
case if the dictator was restricted to the charge of 
presiding over the elections, for which purpose it mat- 
tered not who he was : but never can the disposal of 
kingly power have been entrusted to the iliscretion of 
a single elector. The true account is preserved in the 
pontifical law booka, which clothe the principles of 
the constitution after their peculiar manner in a his- 
torical form. Here w^e have the resolution of the se- 
nate, that a citizen, whom the senate should nominate 
and the people approve of, should govern for six 
months. The people here is the populus : it was a 
revival of the ancient custom for the king to be elected 
by the patricians ; and that such was the form is esta- 
blished by positive testimony. The old mode of clect- 
mg the kings was restored in all its parts, as the dic- 
tator after his appointment had to obtain the imperium 
from the curies. The firtt change was in the patri- 
t^tans dispensing with voting on the preliminary nomi- 
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nation of the senate, and contenting themselves with 
bestowing the imperiiim on the dictator : this be- 
stowal of the imperium became a mere empty form by 
the Moenian law ; thenceforward it was only requisite, 
thaf the consul should consent to proclaim the person 
named by the senate, so that in the advanced state 
of popular freedom, when the dictatorship could occur 
but seldom, except for trivial purposes, the appoint- 
ment was most probably entirely left to the consuls. 
The senate however still retained the pq^^er of an- 
nulling a scandalous appointment, as in the case of 
M. Glycia, who was nominated by P. Claudius Ful- 
cher for the purpose of insulting the state. The no- 
mination to the office of ‘ magister equitum,’ does not 
appear in the earliest wmes to have been at the plea- 
sure of the dictator. The civil character of this of- 
fice is enveloped in total obscurity, but that he was 
not merely the master of the horse and the dictator s 
lieutenant is certain. It may be conjectured that he 
was elected by the centuries of plebeian knights, as 
the ^ magister po])uli’ was by the ^ populus/ the ‘ sex 
sufFragia,’ and that he was their protector. Hence a 
plebeian would be eligible to this office, even before 
the Licinian law. The dictator might have presided 
at the election, allowing the twelve centuries to vote 
on the person whom he proposed ; this might iifter- 
wards fall into disuse, and he would then nfime his 
brother magistrate himself. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 

THE COMMONAT^Y BEFORE THE SECESSION, 
AND THE NEXI. 

The appointment of the dictator by the curies was 
but a prelude to a fiir wors# usurpation, by which the 
plebs was deprived of the right of electing the consuls 
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in the assembly of the centuries, as it had already 
been deprived of its share in the consulship. While 
Tarquinius excited alarm, and till the hard war^^with 
Etruria was ended, the government ruled with justice 
and moderation. When this was over, the patricians 
dealt with the plebeians as with slaves. By a succes- 
sion of outrages, and above all by the pressure of 
usury, the commonalty, being forced at the same time 
to pay tribute and to serve in the army, was at length 
driven int% insurrection. The ancient laws of debt 
are said to have been abolished twice in very early 
ages. This fact however may perhaps be open to 
doubt, since the difference between the rights of the 
two orders, which afterwards caused the need for the 
legislation of the decemvirs, was ncre so deeply rooted, 
tliat it lasted during four generations after the laws of 
the XII. tables. Hence Livy, when he is about to 
relate the abolition of bondage for debt, says that this 
was the commencement of a new freedom for the 
plebs. From this remark, evidently taken from some 
old annalist, it may be inferred, that the })ressure of 
tl)i.s system fell upon the plebeian debtor alone. As 
to the patrician, he can neither have pledged his ])er- 
son by covenant, nor have been sentenced to servitude 
bv the law. Livy, in spite of his prejudices, does not 
suppress what was to be read in the annals, that every 
patrician house was a gaol for debtors, and that in 
seasons of great distress, after every sitting of the 
courts, herds of sentenced slaves were led away in 
chains to the houses of the nobles. We must not 
however suppose, that the plebeians had not the 
power of proceeding in the same manner ; but, if they 
wished to abuse this power, the free possessor of 
hereditary property might screen himself against the 
persecution of a brother plebeian, either by an appeal 
to the tribunes of the people, or by becoming the 
client of a patrician. Probably the main part of the 
loans were merely negotiated in the names of patri- 

L 
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cians on account of their clients, who were forced to 
appear in the person of tlieir patrons, and who also 
reaped the greatest advantage from so doing. A 
memorable instance that virtues and vices are not 
heirlooms in particular families or classes of society, 
may be observed in the later ages of the republic, 
when the plebeian knights were the very class amongst 
whom usury struck root, wliilst of the few remaining 
patrician houses hardly a single member has been 
charged witli tliis disgraceful trade. T1ie wretclied 
riglit of the needy to sell themselves and their fami- 
lies, and the right of the creditor to seize upon liis 
insolvent debtor as his servant, and by liis labour or 
by tlie sale of Jiis })erson to repay himself so far as 
this went, were widely acknowledged amongst the 
northern nations ^as well as amongst the Gren'ks and 
in Asia. Akin in their origin and results, these rights 
are still substantially diflerent, and if we draw a pro- 
per distinction between them, the ancient Roman law 
of debt be(U)mes perfectly clear and simple.. 

D(dits may be incurred either by a direct loan, or 
by the breach of an f)bligation to some payment. Now 
among the Romans, uhosoever, after the praetor had 
given sentence, failed to discharge the debt within the 
legal term, was consigned by the law to the creditor 
as his bondman. T'his person was ‘ addictus,’ but a 
person became ‘ nexus,’ when by a regular Quiritary 
bargain before witnesses, for a sum of money weighed 
out to him, he disposed of himself, and consequently 
of all that belonged to him ; whereby under the foi’iw 
of a sale he in reality pledged himself. Into this state 
none could come except by his own act and deed. 
(Appendix S.) It is an utter mistake to derive the 
name of ‘ nexi’ from their fetters, and to suppose that 
they were slaves in fetters for debt. In the most an- 
cient times, every transaction according to Quiritary 
law was a ^nexum,’ but latterly fictitious sales became 
substituted by the ingenuity of the jurists under the 
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general name of ‘ nexa/ for actual sales. These be- 
came so numerous that it became necessary to have 
a peculiar name for them. Hence usage restricted 
the general term to these, excluding the " mancipia,’ 
the actual transfers of property, and so Varro defined 
^nexum’ the form where a thing is pledged but not 
alienated. 

Those who had no property must always have 
pledged their persons; but even of those who had 
property to give as security, many, when threatened 
with a sentence of addiction, would enter into a 
‘ iiexum' to escape for a time from that misfortune. 
If any one whose creditor laid claim to him before the 
pnetor did not redeem himself, his lot was chains and 
corporal punishment, with all the hardships of slavery. 
So long as a ‘ nexus’ was not ‘ addictus,’ he enjoyed 
the same rights as every other full citizen; but, on 
tlie other hand, he who wraa adjudged as a slave, lost 
his civic rights and underwent tlmt ‘ deminutio capitis,* 
of which we have indisputable evidence in the circum- 
stance, that an action which endangered a person’s 
civic character, a ‘judicium turpe,’ was a ‘causa ca- 
pitis,’ though in no way afFecting his life, \\dien a 
debtor was delivered up to his creditor, such of Ins 
children and grandchildren as were subject to his 
authority went into ;davery wdth him, as was the case 
when state criminals were sold along with their family. 
This circumstance was the main reason for the eman- 
cipation of children, a measure which according to the 
Roman law regarding domestic rights could otherwise 
scarcely have occurred. 

The annals related that the persons wd\o seceded 
on account of their debts w’ere in the legions, but they 
were not men wlio had forfeited their Ireedtmi to 
their creditors, for this w^ould have been inconsistent 
with the Servian constitution; they were nexi whose 
pt’operty and person were merely pledged. 'I^he army 
^oight be levied according to the classes, .‘ind yet the 

T. 2 
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majority of the lioplites might consist of persons, who, 
when their debts became payable, would not even be 
secure of personal liberty. This is a proof that tlie 
tribute was not paid out of the net income, for it cor- 
responded to the census, and if debts had been de- 
ducted in assessing this, the nexi could not have stood 
in the classes or served in the legions. As a further 
confirmation of this, the liquidation of debts in the 
year 403 rendered a new census necessary, because, 
in adjusting the state of property with the demands 
of creditors upon it, a number of things changed their 
owners. The patricians, although they appear as 
capitalists, are in no way affected by the tribute, 
which is represented as a tax peculiar to the plebs. 
The rate of interest was at one time unrestricted and 
therefore exorbitant; the first legal limitation of it to 
ten per cent, was a great relief to the plebs : no won- 
der then that it is spoken of as having been an ordi- 
nary case, for the accumulated interest to raise the 
principal to many times its original amount. It was 
the custom to convert the principal when due, to- 
gether with the interest, into a new debt; the dis- 
charge of which must soon have become utterly im- 
possible. The wretchedness of the plebeians was 
consummated by a system of base injustice. TI 1 C 7 
formed the whole infantry of the state, and yet not 
only was all share in the concjuered lands refused to 
them, but even the plunder was often kept back from 
them, not to be employed for national purposes, but 
to fill the common chest of the patricians. This pic- 
ture of distress deluded Dionysius, so that, when the 
whole commonalty was driven into insurrection, he 
looked upc»n them as a low starving multitude, whose 
ranks were filled with vagabonds and malecontents. 
Livy however does not give even a shadow of support 
to such an opinion. But it was natural that a Greek 
writer should be deceived, since his own language 
had only the one word ‘deinus’ to signify 'populus 
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and ‘ plebs,’ a word which was of variable import in 
democracies and oligarchies. Besides, the civic plebs 
which Dionysius found at Rome in the eighth century 
was undeniably a demus, which from not possessing 
the requisites for civic honours, was expressly ex- 
cluded by law, or, at all events in fact, from the senate 
and from offices as common people. It was formed by 
the body of those who partook of the largesses destined 
for the Capitol, and consisted mainly of freedmen and 
semicitizens. The respectable country people and 
municipals were completely separate from it; still 
higher stood the knights, many thousands in number, 
and at the top of all the nobless which had coalesced 
with the remnant of the patricians. 

That all these nevertheless were plebeians in a con- 
stitutional point of view, excepting the fifty patrician 
houses which still survived, was certainly known to 
Dionysius. In his later books too he cannot possibly 
have ranked the leading plebeians, when the consulate 
was placed within their reach, amongst the common 
people, nor can he have forgotten the 400 plebeians 
enrolled amongst the knights by Valerius. The idea 
of that equestrian class, which occupied the interval 
between the senate and the people, was possibly float- 
ing in his mind, but sucji an idea in this place must 
have vanished again the moment he tried to fix it. 

There can be no question that the families of the 
plebeian knights in the earliest times were a nobility 
in no respect inferior even in birth to the most illus- 
trious of the patricians ; but it was not the splendour 
flowing from a few^ families of this sort, that gave such 
respectability to the Roman plebs ; it was their essen- 
tial character as a body of landholders, such as is 
denoted by their Quiritary property. The Roman 
plebs in early ages consisted exclusively of landholders 
and field-labourers, and even if many of its members 
were reduced to poverty and thus stripped of their 
estates, at least it contained no one who earned his 
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livelihood by any other employment; by commerce any 
more than by handicrafts. As it was the duty of the 
censorian oflice to erase the name of a bad farmer from 
the tribe of his fiithers, much more so was it to rt'move 
one who had entirely deserted his vocation. Even the 
plebeians of the four civic tribes must be deemed to 
have been landholders at the first. The source of the 
error of Dionysius in imagining the clients and the ple- 
beians to be the same body arose from this circumstance, 
that even in the eighth century a clientship was still sub- 
sisting, connecting not only the freedmen amongst the 
above mentioned civic plebs with their patrons, but also 
many persons of good birth, who waited wealth or fa- 
vourable circumstances to aid them in their efforts to 
advance themselves, with a patron of their own choosing, 
and generally the citizens of the municipal towns with 
the house to the protection of which their native places 
had anciently entrusted themselves. This clientship 
was no more like the old respectable clientship than 
the city plebs of those times was like the ancient re- 
spectable commonalty ; yet the same confusion along 
with the subsequent reception of the clients into the 
tribes by the decemvirs has in one instance beguiled 
Livy into the notion that the individual ph*beians were 
clients of the individual patricians, although elsewhere 
he abounds in passages which place the difference be- 
tween the plebeians and the clients, nay tbeir countci- 
position, in the clearest light. The same inconsisten- 
cies may be remarked in Dionysius, In fact, when 
these tw^o authors wo’ote, the only real division of the 
citizens w^as into rich and poor : as to a relation of 
hereditary dependence, they could hardly find any 
traces of such. 'J'hc adherents and dependents of the 
nobles, who bore tlic name of clients, were connected 
by a relation merely springing out of personal wants 
and terminating with them. I'lie surprising thing is 
not that the clients were a totally distinct body 
the plebeians and not included in the ti'ibes, but that 
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they had votes in the comitia of the centuries even be- 
fore the decemvirate. This distinguishes them entirely 
from the sojourners in Grecian states, yet it is proba- 
ble that all the clients were not aerarian citizens, but 
that those foreigners who settled in Rome without 
possessing isopolitic privileges, as well as a part of the 
freedmen, were complete inetics. In this likewise was 
the distinction of condition between slaves set free by 
the ‘ viiulicta,’ and those by the ‘ census,* as it is very 
unlike the customs of the early ages, that there should 
have been two forms for the self-same purpose. By 
being registered in the census the Italians might ac- 
quire the franchise of citizens, but this privilege could 
only have been Conferred on men already free. This and 
no more did tlie slave become by tlie vindicta, and even 
by the census, before the censorship of Appius the 
blind, he merely obtained the rights of an agrarian. In 
both cases he ren\ained the client of the master who 
had released him; in the former he was merely free 
and had the rights of a metic, in the latter he was a 
Roman citizen. 


CHAR. XXXVlll. 


THE SECESSION OF THE COMMONAI/fV, AND 
THE TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The preponderance of numbers on the side’ of the 
plebeians was not so great as to ensure to them a 
successful issue in a contest with arms ; yet the com- 
monalty, as au united body, was evidently so strong, 
that its opponents betrayed the utmost infatuation, 
when instead of endeavouring to separate the various 
classes which composed it, they on the contrary 
wronged and outraged them all at once. In the year 
'^59 a spark set fire to the inflammable matter, which 
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the injudicious conduct of the patricians had caused 
or sutFered to accumulate. An old veteran, who had 
escaped from the prison of his creditor, to which the 
praetor’s sentence of addiction had condemned him, 
implored in agony the help of the Quirites, and by the 
tale of his sufferings, which moved alike the com- 
passion ami indignation of all around him, spread an 
uproar through the whole city. The senate knew not 
how to act. The people spurned at the summons to 
enlist in the legions, which, with a view of diverting 
the storm, were to be levied against the Volscians. 
At length the consul Servilius issued a proclamation, 
that no one, who was in shivery for debt, should he 
hindered from serving in the legions, if lie were will- 
ing to do so ; and that, as long as each soldier 
should be under arms, his property and the iiersons 
of his children should be protected from his creditors. 
After a victorious expedition the army returned home 
to find its hojies bitterly disappointed. The harsh 
sentences of -Vpiiius Claudius against the debtors 
drove the ])leheians into open insurrection ; all those 
who were condemned found protection at their hands, 
and the usurers could hardly siiVc themsehes from 
their fury. The new consuls fouiul it im])ossil)lo to 
raise legions, and the senators by the advice of Appius 
Claudius ])roclaiiiied Marcus A alerius dictator. The 
popularity of his name gave additional effect to the 
proclamation, by wliich he engaged the plebeians to 
enlist. The Homan arms were again victorious. The 
dictator was rewarded with distinguished honours, 
but not with tlie release of the tlebtors from slavery, 
which, true to fiis word, he demanded. Me thereupon 
laid down his office, Inuing earned the gratitude of 
tlie plebeian , who owned that he could to do no more 
to keep his fiiith. 

The armies of the consuls were .still kept in the 
field, under pretence that hostilities were likely to be 
renewed. They in consequence broke out into ue 
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surrection, and under the leadership of L. Sicinius 
occupied the Sacred Mount in the Crustumine dis- 
trict, immediately beyond the Anio. As far as may 
be gathered from the various accounts of this seces- 
sion, when the legions encamped on the Sacred Mount, 
such of the plebeians as dwelt in scattered districts of 
the city, retired to the Aventine and the Esquiline. 
The Sacred Mount however was the focus of the in- 
surrection ; here were the leaders, and here the treaty 
was negotiated. The patricians and their clients im- 
mediately took up arms, nor were their numbers con- 
temptible ; but a multitude which sent no soldiers to 
ihe legions, and which w^as unused to arms, could not 
make head in the field against a peasantry inured to 
v*arfare. The additional pressure of foreign enemies 
rendered the resistance of the patricians by force of 
arms hopeless ; they w'ere therefore obliged to have- 
recourse to other n\(‘asures. The annalist, from whom 
Dionysius took the advice which he put in the mouth 
of Ap])ius, that in tlic place of the insurgents the citi- 
zens of tlie colonies should be invited to receive the 
rights of the plebeians, and that the isopolito franchise 
should be coiderretl on the Latins, had formed an 
admirable conception of the ancient order of things, 
riui treaty with the Latins, which recognised their 
c(jiiality as a state, was made in the year of the seces- 
•^ion; and if an inference from the end to the means 
he any where allow^alde, there cannot be a question 
that it w\as aimed at the plebs, and that the conclusion 
of peace was tlu* result of it. The notion that this 
distracted state of the nation lasted four months, may 
he easily showui to \ est on a deduction w Inch is good 
lor nothing. The Volscians and xl’a|uians w oidd most 
assuredly not have remained so long motionless spec- 
tators. In the meantime how^cver new^ consuls w^ere 
elected by the ‘ po]>ulus,’ and proposals for an arrange- 
ment were made by the patricians. Their great coun- 
^‘il empowered the senate to negotiate, and the latter 
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sent the ten chiefs of its body on an embassy to the 
commonalty as to a victorious foe. The compact be- 
tween the two estates was confirmed by a treaty, and 
all the Romans swore to observe it. In this treaty we 
may observe, that the patricians contrived to detach 
the cause of the multitude from the interests of the 
men of rank in the second estate, who, when deserted 
by the lower orders, became powerless. The ])lel)s 
neither gained the consulate, nor any other honours; 
the rights of tlie patricians were not altered, and all 
that was done was to give eftect to the Valerian laws. 
We may also give credence to the account of Diony- 
sius, that all the contracts of the insolvent debtors 
were cancelled, and that all wlio had incurred slavery 
by forfeiting their pledges, or by not paying their fines, 
recovered their freedom. The sacrifice made was only 
^for the moment, for the patricians managed to prevent 
any cliange in the law of debt, I'he bearings of the 
fable which Agrippa made use of, if the belly be con- 
sidered the type of the capitalists, are more applicable 
to the purpose of convincing the plcbs that they them- 
selves could not dispense with money dealings, than to 
the political state of things. 

\^'hatever may have been done for the debtors, all 
traces of it had vanished within a few years, but the 
measures taken to compose the internal dissensions 
gave birth to an institution of a nature wholly peculiar, 
dangerous only as great intellectual powers and animal 
spirits are dangerous, which .spread the majesty and 
the empire of the Roman people, and preserved the 
republic from revolutions and from tyranny; to wit, the 
tribunate. Its sole purpose was to afibrd protection 
against any abuse of the consuls’ authority; to uphold 
the Valerian laws, which promised the plebeians, that 
their lives and persons should be secure against ar- 
bitrary force; but when the plebeians obtained the in- 
violability of their magistrates, they laid the foundation 
for a [lower by degrees preponderating, and ultimately 
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unlimited. We may suspect that it happened before 
this time, that, when the tribunes had come forward 
in behalf of such as were maltreated, they had them- 
selves lost their lives or suffered insult. It was a con- 
troverted point even amongst the ancients, whether 
the tribunate was a magistracy. They, who would 
not allow any office to be so, unless its authority ex- 
tended over the whole nation, denied it; and with jus- 
tice, so far as relates to the earlier ages : but, with re- 
gard to the later, the tribunes were to the fullest ex- 
tent a national magistracy. Their province however 
wjis neither government nor administration ; tliey were 
protectors of the liberties of their order against the su- 
preme power, not partakers in that power ; neither 
were they judges between a consul and the person 
whom he had sentenced to corporal punishment, but 
only mediators. They were the senses of their order, 
bringing before it what they perceived, for its consi- 
deration and decision ; and till it decided they pre- 
vented any irrevocable act. In this manner they in- 
terposed whenever the liberties of the plebeians w'ere 
infringed. The patricians retained the right of deter- 
mining on w'ar or peace in the assembly of the curies, 
after the preliminary deliberation of the senate; but 
tlie tribunes had the right of protecting a plebeian who 
refused to serve in the army. Again, by an universal 
principle of Italian international law, by which a peo- 
ple that had been injured either collectively or in the 
person of one of its members, had the right of trying 
the foreigner whom it charged with such an offence, 
the tribunes had the right of arraigning the consuls 
and other patricians before the commonalty for offences 
against it. The existence of this right implies that 
the patricians had the same right against any plebeians 
who were charged with a like offence against their 
order. 

The tribes wx're first made a branch of the legisla- 
ture by the Publilian law. Before that time they could 
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only pass resolutions, which bound their own body. 
That tlie number of tribunes at first was only two, all 
the accounts in effect agree, though they differ as to the 
names. With regard to the subsequent changes in 
the number we find great discrepancies. The change 
which introduced a number having a direct reference 
to the centuries, could not have been made by the 
Publilian law; for the five tribunes were chosen one 
from each class, as two were from each when the num- 
ber of tribunes was increased to ten. This relation 
cannot possibly have continued, when the constitution 
of the centuries had undergone an entire change. The 
tribune elect was at first subject to the approval of the 
patricians in the curies ; the unanimity liowever of the 
plebeians may easily have been so great that the right 
of refusing to confirm the election of the tribunes may 
have availed the patricians but little, nor, if one solitary 
creature of theirs was thrust in by the votes of the 
clients in the centuries, was this material, so long as 
questions wdthin the college were decided by the agree- 
ment of the majority amongst themselves : the contrary 
practice was not introduced till after the decemviratc 
and the revival of the abolished office. The tribunes 
then, from being representatives of the commonalty 
and merely authorised to report to it, were by this 
measure converted into magistrates each individually 
wielding a power of his own. As a corporate body 
the commonalty required certain peculiar and local ma- 
gistrates besides its representatives. Such were the 
aediles, w hose office is said to have been instituted after 
the treaty of the Sacred Mount, and, like that of the 
tribunes, may perhaps have been older. They pro- 
bably derived their name from the temple of Ceres, 
which was under their peculiar guardianship, where 
the treasury of the commonalty and its archives were. 

The institution of the tribunate, according to a pro- 
found remark of Cicero s, was a check to the fierce 
outbursts of a people's fury, the task of resisting op- 
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pression being undertaken by their chosen representa- 
tives, who in conducting the opposition moderated and 
often quieted it. To judge from the lessons of Greek 
history, it was no less fortunate for the patricians, that 
the members of their order were from the first ex- 
cluded from this office, although this arrangement was 
probably made by the plebeians for tlieir own security. 
By tlie leaders of the commonalty this office was with- 
out doubt designed to be merely a transient institution, 
which w^as to be dropped w’hen the plebs should be 
admitted to an equality of riglits with the patricians; 
but when this event had taken place, the tribunate did 
not pass away. It however put on now^ a totally dif- 
ferent character ; it became a mode of representing 
the whole nation, even the patricians; although they 
neither elected nor w'ere eligible to it. From this 
time forward these officers are erUitled to the name of 
tribunes of the people, as we are in the habit of calling 
them from the beginning. In the later history of the 
Roman republic we find the tribunician pow’er over- 
topping tile consuls and the senate, nay even the peo- 
ple itself. The tribunes now no longer stood over 
against the supreme authority as representatives of 
the people, but were tyrants elected for the term of 
office. This how’evcr was only the last stage of the 
tribunate. The century and a half, on the history of 
which we are now about to enter, is the period of its 
blameless struggles in behalf of its owm estate and of 
the whole nation; struggles by which the greatness and 
glory of Rome were achieved and secured for a still 
longer period. 
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CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

One of the main oljjects of the first volume was to 
show that the story of Rome under the kings was alto- 
gether without historical foundation, that the recol- 
lections of the history of the mouarcliy on tlie seven 
hills had been purposely destroyed ; and to fill up the 
void the events of a narrow sphere, such as the pon- 
tiffs after the Gallic invasion were familiar with, had 
been substituted in the room of the forgotten transac- 
tions of an incomparably wider empire. Even Fabius 
himself beyond a doubt knew nothing more than the 
story which has come down to us. On the other hand 
his age was in possession of a real history, though in 
many parts tinged with fable, since the insurrection of 
the commonalty; and from this time forw^ard the re- 
storation of a genuine, connected, and substantially 
perfect history may be undertaken. This would he 
absurd, if the story of the city before its destruction 
by the Gauls had l)ecn left almost exclusively to ond 
tradition, and if all the scanty records of an age little 
given to writing had then perished : in such a case we 
could only replace it, like that of the kings, by an illu- 
sion. Livy, liowever, did not assume this, but proba- 
bly meant merely that the annals of the pontiff's begau 
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from that event, in the same way as Claudius Quadri- 
garius, influenced perhaps by this very circumstance, 
commenced his history at the same point. Perhaps 
the disgust, which these authors felt at the mass of 
imposture, might induce them to overlook much col- 
lateral evidence as spurious, and therefore not to ex- 
amine it in detail ; yet had they attended to constitu- 
tional law, they must have perceived that its excellent 
historians had drawn from the books of the pontiffs 
inforination the authenticity of which was quite as in- 
disputable as that of the XIL tables, concerning the 
compacts between the estates and other laws and 
treaties belonging to the same period. The authen- 
ticity of the return of the censusses is equally well 
established, liesides these rolls which were preserved 
in the censorian families, those families, who had the 
image of a consul amongst their ancestors kept con- 
sular fasti, so that a set of original annals arose inde- 
pendently of those of the pontiffs : as however these 
were drawn up by divers persons and not always co- 
tcmporaneously, discrepancies may frequently be ob- 
served in them, particularly in regard to dates. It is 
impossible to say whether any contemporary annals were 
preserved or not, which began much before the insur- 
rection of the commonalty : none how ever can have 
gone hack so far as the origin of the consulate, as is 
evident from the confusion in the fasti during the first 
years of the free republic, and from all traces of 
genuine history at this period having vanished. 

The funeral orations peculiar to Rome, the use of 
which was derived from time immemorial, although it 
would be in vain to look for an accurate representation 
nf facts ill them, cannot however have been beset wdth 
want of truth from the first. Many stories in the 
history prior to the taking of Home have flowed from 
this source, and several of them contain matter of un- 
deniable authenticity. If Livy however referred to 
these vivid traditions, >yhereby tlie times of their an- 
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cestors had become the common property of the Ro- 
mans, and which were preserved by those who escaped 
the sword of the Gauls, he was unquestionably right 
in saying that the record of events was trusted to 
memory. The whole body of these traditions was per- 
haps not originally circulated in song, and even some 
which began in verse, were turned into prose talcs, 
when writing became more and more an employment. 
In this way in proportion as the old legends lost the 
freshness of their original colouring, a variety of books 
must have sprung up based upon chronicles in which 
popular traditions and funeral orations had been incor- 
porated with the older annals in an attempt to render 
them less meagre. These however in aftertimes were 
neglected by literary history, chiefly because the authors 
of them were unknown. 

Fabius wrote his history in Greek, in order that 
foreigners might think more M^orthily of Koma]i story. 
The Italians however were not satisfied with this, and 
in the seventh century of the city Roman authors com- 
menced the history of their country in their motlier 
tongue. The perpetual discrepancies in the historians 
of Rome show that there was a great variety of old 
chronicles, from which each incorporated fresh matter 
accordingly as he found any that had previously been 
neglected. In this class Valerius Antias ranks, who 
however obtained a scandalous notoriety by his false- 
hoods, and by fabricating circumstantial narratives and 
definite numbers. L. Piso, from the idea which he 
had formed of the ancient legends, that they were only 
history run wild however contradictory and incredible 
they might be, attempted the task of restoring them to 
their ancient form. His annals however produced no 
sort of effect on the minds of his countrymen, which 
had still so much of poetry in them, liven after the 
time of Piso the early history was the subject of fresh 
investigations, for men had learnt to make use of 
cient documents. By their means Liciniui Macer, a 
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contemporary of Cicero, with whom the list of the an- 
nalists properly so called closes, attempted the work 
of correcting the history of Rome. Dionysius and 
Livy most probably borrowed from him the materials 
of the speeches which they remoulded in their histo- 
ries, in which are often found allusions to circum- 
stances of which their narratives show no knowledge, 
but which cannot possibly have been brought in at 
random. We may brieve too of him that he would 
trace the changes in the constitution with intelligence 
and interest. Cinciiis also wTote upon constitutional 
law, and copious remains of the invaluable w ork of Ju- 
nius Gracchanus on constitutional history have come 
down to us in consequence of Gaius having prefixed a 
history of the Roman magistracies to his books on the 
XII. tables. Dionysius and Livy appear not to have 
made direct use of this admirable teacher of constitu- 
tional law, but to have drawn from Macer the solitary 
passages which must have come originally from Grac- 
chanus. The only works used by the two ingenious 
authors who .wrote their histories of Rome contempo- 
raneously under Augustus were those of Fabius and 
the later annalists, the contents of which they moulded 
into an uniform body, without any regard to their ori- 
gin. These annalists were so eclipsed by Livy’s ex- 
cellence that they were never brought forward again 
till after the time of Adrian, when the partisans of 
antiquity affected to be fond of them, but to no pur- 
pose. Thenceforward the history of Rome was re- 
ceived and related exclusively under the shape which 
those two writers had given to it, although Dion Cas- 
sius emancipated hiniself from this state of dependence, 
and returned to the most genuine form of the old tra- 
dition in Fabius ; nor can he have neglected Graccha- 
who at that time was-known to every jurist, for the 
history of the constitution^ wras his main and constant 
object. 

Such also is the aim of the present researches; and 

M 
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surely our age can distinguish fable from reality more 
easily than theirs, nor is it an audacious undertaking 
to attempt to analyse the narratives of the historians, 
and to sift what is authentic from what is due to mis- 
understandings, prejudices, and arbitrary insertions. 
In some cases however the legend has so entirely occu- 
pied the place of the brief statement of the truth, that 
no trace of the latter remains, and no ingenuity can 
recall it to life. It is howeverj in the history of the 
constitution that we can restore with the greatest con- 
fidence many of the steps that are wanting; those 
which precede and follow enable us to determine them, 
like the data of a problem. The erroneous represen- 
tations of Dionysius, which pervert whatever they ex- 
hibit in his total want of the fundamental idea of the 
constitution, may sometimes cause a difficulty, but if 
we can discover the delusive medium by which objects 
have been distorted before the eyes of the acute his- 
torian, and can guess what the simple compiler must 
have heard of, these enigmas turn into valid evidence, 
and so form the ground for further results. Nor let 
those, who merely cast a casual glance upon the mists 
and darkness on which the gaze of an inquirer has 
been fixed with undeviating steadfastness for years, 
deny the correctness of his views, because they per- 
ceive nothing of the kind. Historical criticism by mere- 
ly lopping off what is worthless, and replacing tradition 
on its proper footing secure from ridicule and censure, 
will render the story of Rome after the league with the 
Latins no less authentic and substantial than that of 
many much later periods where we are in like manner 
without contemporary records. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE LATIN STATE. 

In the same year in which the two orders adjusted 
their quarrel, the Romans ratified a perpetual league 
with the Latins. Peirce had already been restored 
three years before, but this league, negotiated by Sp. 
Cassius, was an alliance, not, as before, on terms of 
qualified vassalage on the part of the Latins, but in- 
volving the recognition of their absolute equality and 
even cessions of lands and subjects. These sacrifices 
were made by the senate and the houses, as the price 
of succour so powerful that it induced the seceders to 
content themselves with very moderate terms. The 
Latin state, which now leagued itself as an equal with 
Home, was but a small part of the Latium mentioned 
ill the treaties with Carthage, yet we still find thirty 
cities enuiperated as members of tliis league, although 
many which, were reckoned amongst the primitive I.atin 
cities had been detached by the conquests of the Ro- 
man kings. The influence of numerical forms in the 
states of antiquity solves the difficulty. The number 
thirty appears to have been an essential characteristic 
of the Latin people, as twelve vras of the lonians both 
in Peloponnesus and in Asia. In the latter case we 
find that when the old towns had gone to decay and 
were lost, their places were filled up so that the num- 
ber might still be complete, and in the same manner La- 
hiiin, as long as the old forms were deemed inviolable, 
continued to be divided into thirty townships, although 
the list underwent several changes, I'hus we may ob- 
serve three periods, in which three ditrerent I^atin 
states existed. Of the first of these Laurentuni was 
the capital. At this p<^:io‘d the liUtini, who are op- 
P<>sed to th^'Turini, were divided into thirty cities 
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prior to the founding of Alba by the Priscan con- 
querors. Ardea was the capital of the second state ; 
its thirty cities consisted partly of some of the most 
ancient Roman colonies, partly of Alban colonies ceded 
to the Latins at a time when the Latins though inde- 
pendent Avere not yet on a footing of perfect equality 
with Alba, and the number Avas completed by the sur- 
viving townships of the original community : subse- 
quently, after the destruction of Alba, the Latins 
framed a third republic again consisting of thirty cities, 
but Avith far different boundaries. Several AAhich were 
previously included in the list had been separated from 
them either by conquest or by exchange of territory, and 
their inhabitants formed the original stock of the Ho- 
man commonalty in conjunction with part of the Alban 
commonalty in the reign of /\ncus ; and from the list of 
Dionysius Ave may observe that five or six places num- 
bered at that time among the thirty Latin towns, could 
not have been annexed till after the fall of Alba, since 
they were denies in her territory as long as she was 
standing. This accordingly was a third change in the 
composition of tlie same number of toAvns ; and thus 
on the revival of the alliance with Rome, towards the 
end of the fourth century, the Latin state Avas again 
enlarged and remodelled. The passage in which the 
list is given might easily lead us to su])pose that the 
Latin cities did not form one really united state like 
the Achaeans, but that their connection was in fact no 
more than a permanent offensive and defensive alli- 
ance. This subject is worthy of investigation, since 
from the uniformity in the main outlines of the consti- 
tutions of the Italian nations, we may assume that if 
we can asc(?rtain that of the Latins, it will teach us 
those of the rest, which must else remain an inscrutable 
secret. The conclusions deducible from the blending 
of the Latin army into an uniform body with the Roman 
may not, it is true, be so generally applicable ; but in the 
case of the Latins this circumstance is decisive evidence 
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of the real unity of the state. The scheme adopted 
by Tarquinius of uniting every century of each people 
with one of the other into a maniple under the com- 
mand of a Roman centurion, implies that the Latins 
were divided into classes just like the Romans, that 
the same number of centuries went into the field from 
each class, and that in the one state a foot-soldier for 
every century was raised from each town, as in the 
other from each tribe. Such a constitution is incon- 
ceivable unless all the towns were united in the assem- 
bly of the classes. The form of the national council 
however may be supposed to have been common to the 
Latins with the other Italian nations. Dionysius seems 
to express himself on this head with designed ambi- 
guity, when he Calls the assembled counsellors irpcjSot-Xoi, 
but the precision, which was probably wanting in his 
views tio less than in his words, is supplied by Livy’s 
account, that the Ten First of the Latins came with 
their praetor as envoys to Rome before the breaking 
out of the great war. So that the Latins had then a 
senate, of which the Ten First by virtue of their office 
were deputed on embassies, as the same body were by 
the Roman senate, and by those of the municipal towns 
and the colonies ; and on the high autlioi’ity of L. Cin- 
ciiis we arc warranted in extending this notion to the 
earliest times. These 'JY*n First, like those in the 
Roman senate, were clearly the first persons in the 
same number of decuries : each of which dccuries re- 
presented a city in Latium, as it did a cury at Rome. 
The senates of the Latin cities consisted beyond a 
doubt each of a hundred men, as was the case in Rome 
originally, and in the colonies and municipal towns : 
how essential the division into ten decuries was, is clear 
fi*om the very name decurio ; it may be conjectured, 
from an expression of Dionysius, that the foreman of 
each of the ten decuries was deputed to the diet, whe- 
ther ordinary or special; which would supply a further 
‘^pplication^of the principle t)f employing the Ten First 
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on missions. Accordingly the Latin senate, like that 
of Rome in its complete state, must have consisted of 
300 members, the leading men of each of the little 
senates. 

Without a general assembly however and its sanc- 
tion the decrees of the congress would have had no 
more force than those of the Roman senate on the sub- 
ject of laws, war, and peace. Such a popular as- 
sembly was held in the confederations as well as in 
the united states of the Greeks, and the general as- 
semblies of the Italian commonwealths must have been 
constituted like those of the Greek. Every burgess 
might doubtlessly vote in them, but as in the towns 
the votes reckoned were not those of the individuals, 
but of the phyles, so in the national assembly •'Uie 
votes were counted by towns. Otherwise, the in- 
habitants of any of the great towns where the diet 
might chance to be held, w'ould have carried every 
question against all who came from other quarters. It 
is clear that in the general assemblies of the Latins, 
the Volfc^l^s, and the Samnites, the votes must have 
been reckoned in this way. A popular meeting of 
this description is styled by Livy ‘ concilium,* in Poly- 
bius and Dionysius we find the word ayopa. 

So long as the Latins were a free state, they held 
their general assembly at the spring and grove of Fc- 
rentina. Perhaps there was a temple here that served 
as a council chamber for the senate, as was tlie case 
at the Amphictyonic assemblies, though it is equally 
possible that business was transacted in the open air. 
There may have also been a inarkct-towrt here when 
Latium was independent, owing its rise to^fhe fairs 
w'hich were connected with such assemblies, as they 
were with the resorts of pilgrims. According to the 
principles of the constitution the several cities were 
merely parts of the whole state, as the N^th American 
states are of the federjil union, and it is highly pro* 
bable that one common law prevailed" through the 
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tjrhole Latin nation, which could not be altered by local 
enactments at the pleasure of individual towns. The 
chief magistrate of the league was without doubt a dic- 
tator, but it is impossible to say whether this honour 
was bestowed by election or rotation ; as analogy might 
lead us to infer that the dictator of one of the thirty 
cities became dictator of the commonwealth of Latium, 
just as one of the kings of the twelve Etruscan cities 
was acknowledged as head of the whol^ Etruscan na- 
tion. When the Latins restored their state after the 
Gallic invasion, they elected two praetors, having pro- 
bably copied the example of the Romans, as the Ita- 
lian states did in the iVIarsian confederacy. 

So long as Latium had a dictator, none but he could 
ofler sacrifice on the Alban Mount and preside at the 
Latin holidays, as the Alban dictator had done before. 
He sacrificed on behalf of the Romans likewise, as 
they did in the temple of Diana on the Aventine for 
themselves and the Latins. Of course Tarquiniiis as- 
sumed the presidency on the Alban Mount, as it was 
subsequently exerefeed by the chief nia^p^'utes of 
llouiu|^i^ter the dissolution of the Latin state; but the 
opinion that the last Tarquiniiis or his father instituted 
the festival is quite erroneous, as its antiquity is proved 
to have been far higher. It is true that Tarquinius 
converted it into a Roman festival, and probably too by 
throwing it open to a larger body transformed the na- 
tional worship of the Latins into the means of hallow- 
ing and cementing the union between the states. The 
three allied republics had each its own place of meet- 
ing: at Rome, at the spring of Ferentina, and at Anag- 
ni:i where the concilium of the Hernican tribes was 
held in the circus : that the sittings of the diets were 
connected with the Latin festival, seems to be evinced 
hy the usage, that the consuls never took the field till 
after it was solemnised, and by its variableness, which 
implies that it was regulated by special proclamation. 
Like the Greek festivals It ensured a sacred truce. It 
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lasted six days, one for each decury of the Albian and 
Latin towns, since the inhabitants of the Albian town- 
ships, which w^ere undoubtedly nothing but the tribes 
of the plebs of Alba, as the genuine Albans were the 
populus, participated in the sacrifice. In a similar 
manner the three Roman tribes kept three holidays at 
the great games, till a fourth was added for the plebs. 
Upon this same Alban Mount, to the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, w’hic^was for Alba what the Capitol was for. 
Rome, the dictators of Alba and Latium undoubtedly 
led their victorious legions in triumph. It w^as but the 
renewal of an earlier usage, when the Roman generals 
solemnised their triumphs on the Alban Mount. Tlie 
first who assumed this honour triumphed, not pro- 
perly in his capacity of Romanr consul, but as com- 
mander of the Latin cohorts: the honour was bestowed 
on him by the acclamation of the Latins, seconded by 
that of the Italian allies, and perhaps expressing itself 
by the otherwise inexplicable salutation of ‘ imperator' 
given to generals after a victory. In early times Latin 
generals m^y have triumphed hefe, by virtue of their 
equality in the league, even with Roman legions under 
their command. 


CHAP. III. 


THE LEAGUE WITH THE LATINS. 

The equality implied in this league explains Khy Sp. 
Cassius alone ratified it at Rome. Ilis colleague wjs 
absent, because he was taking the same oath among 
the Latins, and his name would be recorded on the 
tablet which they set up. The preservation of the 
Roman document down to the age of MaedV*, who un- 
doubtedly read it himself, perfectly authenticates the 
contents reported by Dionysius. The league was de- 
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fensive, the fruits of victory were to be shared equally, 
and the jurisdiction of either state to decide within ten 
days all private suits which originated in its territory 
was fully recognised. Two points however are omitted 
in the report, provision for which was almost indis- 
pensable ; namely, in what manner public quarrels be- 
tween the two republics, or complaints of individuals 
against either state were to be decided ; and which 
party was to possess the chief commaj|jd in joint expe- 
ditions, for it cannot be imagined that the Latins 
should have had an equal share in the spoils of war, 
and none in the command of the army. We have 
however direct testimony from L. Cincius, that the 
Latin towns sent deputies to observe the auspices on 
the Capitol, and that the Latin army w Inch was waiting 
at the gate saluted the person elected with the name of 
praetor, as soon as it heard that the election was con- 
firmed by the augury. We have also satisfactory 
proof that Home had not always the supreme com- 
mand of the combined forces ; so that the Homan le- 
gions must at times have been under the orders of the 
Latin dictator as prietor of the confederacy : and the 
most probable conjecture is that the command alter- 
nated yearly. (Appendix T.) In joint expeditions the 
troops of the two states were not brigaded together, 
but kept s^rt. The fruits of victory to be shared 
between the allies consisted not only of money and 
tnovcables, but also of land, so that there must have 
been an Ager Ijatinus, a public domain to which every 
thing capable of being conveniently held in common 
was annexed. In all cases that permitted an actual 
partition the confi. derates would forthwith set out their 
respective shares. A similar distribution may have 
been adopted in the case of small towns. The tax 
levied on the inhabitants of the larger towns, who were 
allowed by their conquerors to remain in possession, 
Would be placed to the common account and divided 
equally. When the object was to secure a fortified 
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place for the league^ and when a colony was planted 
there for that purpose, the allied states took equal 
shares in it, and of this we have an example in the 
joint colony at Antiuin. By what name such colonies 
were designated we have no means of divining, but 
their character and constitution can be made out with 
precision and certainty. 


CHAP. IV. 

OF THE COLONIES. 

The colonies with which the Romans strengthened 
their empire were not of a kind peculiar to them, but 
analogous to those of other Italian tribes ; all these 
might be ranged, if our accounts were more copious, 
under the general head of Italian colonies ; in the ab- 
sence however of sufficient evidence, we shall here 
treat only of the Roman colonies and contrast them 
with the Greek. 

The latter were in general newly built towns ; or if 
{he colonists settled in cities already founded, the old 
population was mostly exterminated : in the surround- 
ing territory it survived, but in bondagCffrom which 
condition it generally rose in course of time to that of 
a commonalty. The colonists were in general emi- 
grants or seceders from the parent state, not under the 
direction of the government at home, or, if they were 
sent forth under the sanction of the mother country, 
still the colony was from the beginning free and inde- 
pendent. A Roman colony on the other hand is de- 
scribed in a definition, as ‘a company of persons led at 
the same time and in one body to a certain place al- 
ready furnished with dwellings, in order to live there 
under certain legal conditions.’ This definition ex- 
cludes from the notion of a colony a settlement formed 
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by a secession or by a gradual conflux of emigrants, 
and indeed all who did not occupy a city already 
standing. This latter qualification however had ceased 
to be observed at the time of colonizing Cisalpine Gaul, 
and may have had one or two exceptions in Italy itself. 
A genuine Roman colony was nothing more than a 
garrison settled in a fortified town taken from the 
enemy, with land assigned to them instead of pay and 
provisions. The third of the territorj^f the town was 
usually confiscated and allotted to the colonists, and 
possibly a land-tax was levied upon the remaining tn^ 
thirds which were left to the old inhabitants. As 
might be expected, the old citizens often attempted to 
expell their new lords, and these insurrections, which 
occur frequently in early Roman history, are absurdly 
related as revolts of the colonies, instead of expulsions 
of the colonists, for to this body alone the name ‘ co- 
lonia* could be? strictly applied. After the burgesses 
and commonalty at Rome had become blended into an 
united Roman populus, and the legal validity of the 
connubium and commercium between the two orders 
had been recognized, it is probable that in the colonies 
the ruling body of the colonists coalesced with the old 
inhabitants into one civic corporation, and the meaning 
of the term colonia became suitably modified. When 
Rome had attained domestic peace, the system of 
legislation in her colonies breathed a totally different 
spiHt from the original one, and the old inhabitants 
and their descendants were no longer prohibited from 
recovering the civic franchise in the cities of their 
forefathers. Such were the Latin colonies, which 
reached such a brilliant eminence under the sove- 
reignty of Rome, and to them rather than to the mili- 
tary colonies, though some of these have continued to 
flourish imperishably, the panegyric of Machiavelli is 
due, that ‘ by them the empire was consolidated, the 
decay of population checked, the unity of the nation 
and the language diffused/; 
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The colonies of Rome then, like sons in a Roman 
family, even after they had grown to maturity, con- 
tinued unalterably subject, whereas those of Greece 
were abandoned to their fate, but at the same time to 
their freedom. The Roman colonies moreover in the 
earliest period were miniature likenesses of the Roman 
people; at Rome each cury had a separate tract, a 
century of 200 jugers : as it was assumed that each 
cury contained 100 householders, and that each of these 
received two jugers. In the colonies likewise each 
Sdttlcr received an allotment of two jugers of arable 
land. The number of colonists were iiOO; thus the 
allotments of 100 of these also formed a distinct tract 
or century ; which however answered to the third part 
of their body, whilst at Rome it answered to the 
thirtieth. The colonists were the populus, the old in- 
habitants the commonalty, and the former was repre- 
sented by a senate, probably of thirty members. Just 
such a miniature of the ruling republic in a subject 
country was that of the Venetians in Candia, and of a 
similar kind were the settlements of the Franks in Asia 
during the crusades. Now as settlements from differ- 
ent cities subsisted within the avails of Acre, perfectly 
independent of each other, so it is possible that at 
Antium the three colonies of the allied states may not 
have coalesced like so many tribes. Rome and Qiii- 
riuni may thus have been similar colonies of the Al- 
bans and Sabines, allied on a footing of equality, the 
Ijuceres one of a people standing in a dependent 
alliance, or of a subjugated race. When it is said 
that tlie inhabitants of the early colonics obtained the 
Roman franchise, by this a certain stage of that fran- 
chise is meant, far below that enjoyed under the same 
name by the Latins, and which was not too high in 
honour and advantage to be granted to a subject com- 
monalty. 
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CHAP. V. 

ON THE RIGHTS OF ISOPOLITY AND MUNI- 
CIPIUM. 

Dionysius has alone preserved to us the fact that the 
Latins by virtue of the league enjoyed the privilege 
of is()])olity. The meaning of this term, as it was un- 
derstood by that learned historian, may be collect^ 
from tlie treaties of alliance between certain Cretan 
towns, which have been preserved in inscriptions, as 
well as from the analogous franchise, which subsisted 
at the time when he wrote, at Athens, Ubodes, and 
other free cities. Isopolity then was a relation en- 
tered into by treaty between two perfectly e(jual and 
independent cities, mutually securing to their citizens 
all those privileges which a resident alien either could 
not exercise at all, or only through the mediation of 
a guardian. This participation however in all things 
divine and human did not extend to the assembly of 
the people, for liad a vote been assigned to private 
citizen$4tt that assembly it would inevitably have been 
abused. ' The cities therefore and their citizens re- 
mained essentiallv distinct, but in particular cases the 
mutual concessions may have been more or less re- 
stricted according to circumstances. The relation of 
»pof€v/a conferred on individuals in unconnected states 
the'same.^rivileges that w’ere enjoyed by the freemen 
of a city by virtue of its /croTrgXiTc/a. Such persons as 
well as the isop )lites had an advantage over the 
metics, who only enjoyed isotely ; these were merely 
released from the civil disabilities of other aliens, and 
could do valid acts in their ow n person. Finally the 
inhabitants of cantons connected by the bond of sym- 
polity (erv/xwoXiTc/a) must\^ave possessed similar fran- 
chises in the country which admitted them into its 
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body politic. A general name amongst the Greeks 
for these various classes of privileged aliens was most 
probably ofjLirtfAoi or la-ori(A.oi, although usage has attached 
this generality to the term lo-oreXet ^ : occasionally how- 
ever where there were few resident aliens, the name 
ireptQiKoi may have comprised all wdio w^ere on relations 
of isopolity. At Athens the word gradually 

assumed a more extensive meaning, and comprised 
under it all w ho w ere liable to common burdens, whilst 
the corresponding w^ord in Latin ‘ municeps,’ w^hich 
implied one who wms bound to discharge the duties 
of a citizen whether by personal or pecuniary service, 
w as narrow ed in its signification and was confined to 
isopolites, sympolites, and Ttpo^evoi, The genuine la-ore- 
X€t<; w ere comprehended along w ith the arifXH under the 
name of agrarians. This limited signification of the 
word municeps was after Cicero's younger days thrown 
into the shade by a new^ one, and when Dionysius 
WTote, the term w as applied to all such as w^ere nei- 
ther settled in Rome nor in military colonies, as inu- 
nicipium was to their country towns. In the abridge- 
ment of the great work of Verrius Flaccus on the sig- 
nification of rare words, we have a definition of this 
latter word illustrated with examples. Municipium 
about that time no longer signified the right, but the 
object or the class to which the right was attached. 
Three kinds of municipia are here distinguished. The 
first and most ancient of these comprised those per- 
sons, who if they came to Rome shared all the rights 
and burdens of Roman citizens w ithout being actually 
such, but were excluded from the elective franchise 
and from honours. This relation corresponds to that 
of isopolity as exactly as the Roman tribes of houses 
to the Greek ; nor was the relation of a ^ proxenus 
foreign to Roman usages, and as a person who con- 
tracted this relation with the republic enjoyed the 
same privilege as one who was municeps by virtue of 
a treaty with the state, isopolity is called by Livy a 
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hospitable relation entered into with a whole people. 
The second class of municipals is merely defined as 
persons whose whole state had been united with that 
of Rome, but from the instances given we may supply 
what is wanting to the explanation, that they were in- 
capable of holding offices at Rome : the tliird class 
consisted of corporations of towns and colonies which 
on their adoption into the Roman state had become 
municipia, such as the Latin colonies or Italian towns 
which by the Julian hnv received the Roman franchise. 
The situation of the second class was that of a depen- 
dent syinpolity, precluded from every independent re- 
lation to others, and unconditionally subject to the will 
of tlie ruling state, qualified however by the privileges 
of isotely in the capital ; the colonies of the ancient 
sort were on the same footing with these communities. 
"J’he last class answers to the equal synqxdity of the 
Greeks; it embraced those towns and Latin colonies, 
the freemen of which were so united with the citizens 
of Rome as to enjoy the highest franchise, be admitted 
into Roman rustic tribes, have votes and be eligible 
to offices. After so complete an union the term mu- 
niceps was ill-suited to them, it was however applied 
to them from analogy. 

In ancient Greece the isopolites who settled in an 
allied city were not reckoned amongst its freemen, 
because they were not members of any of its tribes. 
In the Italian states, however, those who had the civic 
franchise and shared the common burdens, though 
they were not registered in any such division, appear 
to have been every where considered as citizens ; at 
Rome under the name of agrarians. The civic fran- 
chise was taken up by the mere will of the municipal 
and by the act of transferring his residence, without 
any need of an .admission by the state to w hich he at- 
tached himself. This is the ‘jus exuhindi;’ for ‘ ex- 
ilium,’ as Cicero rightly observes, w^as not banishment, 
which w.as utterly unknown to the Roman law: it was 
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nothing but the act by which a man renounced the 
freedom of his own city by taking up his municipal 
franchise. It was a particular application of the gene- 
ral principle when a person bound by sureties to stand 
his trial before the people was allowed to withdraw 
himself from the consecjuences of their verdict by 
exiling himself, as by availing himself of his municipal 
franchise in time, he had become a citizen of a foreign 
state and the sentence was null and void (Appendix 
U.) He was allowed however only to attach himself 
to a city which had a sworn treaty of isopolity with 
Rome, otherwise his ^ exilium’ required a decree of 
the people to render it legal. T'he right of becoming 
a Roman again behniged undeniably to an emigrant 
of this kind: perhaps he might recover his place in 
his tribe ‘ postliminio at all events he might be en- 
rolled amongst the agrarians. The exercise of this 
privilege was limited by the interdict from fire and 
water ; and when an exile was to be recalled, it was 
not his banishment which was remitted, but this in- 
terdict was taken off. 

As ^exiil’ referred to the ]>arty\s original country, 
so Mnquiliniis’ referred to the home he liad chosen 
in a foreign state. The municipal who had made use 
of his right was styled ‘ inqnilimis civis.’ 

When it is stated of an independent community, 
that its members had been made Roman citizens by a 
law, such a hiw only held good as far as the Romans 
were concerned ; with regard to the community itself 
it was void unless they adopted it by enacting a cor- 
responding law of their own. In the case however ot 
conquered states they w'crc fiiin to accej)t the fran- 
chise and subjection which the sovereign people as- 
signed to them, a lot so unwelcome that the /Etphans 
took up arms to avoid it. The register of the Ctcrites 
became a book of dishonour, because the names o 
degraded freemen were transferred to it. The equaJik^ 
between a degraded Roman and an ‘inquilinus 
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even still more exact than at Athens, where a citizen, who 
incurred tlie highest degree of arz/x/a, sank to a level 
with the iVoTeXi7<;. Of course the isopolites who made 
use of their franchise w’^cre enrolled like the syinpolites 
among the ierarians, but most assuredly the Canute 
tables were only a part of the general register con- 
taining that class of citizens, and perhaps comprised 
tlie whole class of synipolitan sul^jects, if that class 
was revived in them after the old towns of the same 
order had long l)een admitted into the tribes. Lists 
however of all i)ersons entitled to isopolitan privileges 
iimst have been kept as an indispensable precaution 
amunst the intrusion of straiurers wlio had no such 

c? 

rights : and if such persons were, according to the 
looser mode of expression, considered as freemen of 
home, and enrolled in tlu* list of Roman citizens, this 
might explain the seeming extravagance and the ex- 
traordinary variations in the numbers of the Homan 
citizens in the tables of the census, which, if they arc 
referred to Homans in the strictest sense, are an in- 
ex|)licable puzzle. Lliese returns have been explained 
by otliers as well as by Pliny, as including the wliole 
po])ulation, byt the statements, to the contrary, of their 
comprising only the adult males are express, and the 
conjecture brought forward above is confirmed by a 
"statement of the number of serviceable men during 
the Cisalpine war, in which the Homans are coupled 
'vith the Campanians, who were on a relation of iso- 
polity with Home. In later times, as the Latins and the 
Italian allies were subject to peculiar laws which dis- 
tmguislied them from each other and from the muni- 
cipals of the old stamp, the title of municipia was with- 
drawn from them, and none but the isopolites strictly 
so called were coupled with the Homan citizens. It 
IS probable that so long as tlie old constitution of the 
centuries lasted, the elec^tm? franchise was exercised 
‘It Rome by resident municipals, as it was by clients, 
who undoubtedly voted in the classes, whilst they too 
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were merely ierarians. Both these practices were in- 
novations upon tlie laws of Servius. After the tribes 
had become the basis of every franchise, the Latins 
alone enjoyed a kind of indemnification, if they came 
to Rome, for the loss of the franchise formerly lidj 
by all municipals, in the privilege of giving their votes 
in a tribe selected by lot. 

The sympolite with his inferior franchise corre- 
sponded to the citizen of the pale in the German 
toM iis, but between a person of this class and an out- 
burgess there was this "^distinction, that the latter 
could only be called by the former name when li(> re- 
moved into the city. The outburgess resembled the 
vpoifvoq of anti(piity ; the privilege Iiowever was not 
conferred only on individuals but on whole towns and 
districts ; and this relation, particularly as we sec it 
in Switzerland, was identical with that of the ancient 
isopolity. In the same sense as the Campanians be- 
came freemen of Rome, all the citizens of the privi- 
leged community would become outburgesses, as of 
Zurich for example. The individuals wlio made use 
of this franchise became citizens of the pale. 


CHAP. VL 

OX THE FRANCHISE OF THE LATINS. 

Although an outlying freeman might exercise ccitain 
privileg(*s witlujiit changing liis relation to his natnc 
country, there were still some of which he could net 
avail himself without becoming a citizcji of the pale, 
and these were determined not by tlie higher dignity 
of the privilege, hut by the nature of the case. 1 
the higher right, the coinmbinm, was open to every 
isopolite ; the commereiiiin was reserved^ fur those 
who settled in their adopted country. This r ight <jt 
intermarriage existed between Home and 
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typified in the legend of the Iloratii and Ciiriatii; it ex- 
isted between the Romans and the^Prisci Latini/and is 
expressed in the story of the matrons who before the 
battle of Regilliis were allowed to part from their hus- 
bands; and it is now certain from evidence, which we 
have in Diodorus, tliat the genuine Latins had the 
right of intermarrifige with the Romans. There were 
however certain Latin colonies wdiich furnished the mo- 
del according to which the Junian Latins were excluded 
from intermarriage ; these polonies however were of 
later origin. Tlic old J^atin towns tliat retained their 
ancient rights, and the colonies that together with 
them formed the Latin nation, had all received the 
full freedom of Rome and hatl become municipia a 
full century before the consul »lunius Norbanus intro- 
duced the franchise of the T^atin fr(‘edmen. After the 
Julian law there wer(» no Latin colonies, till a new 
Latium was introduced in the siibsecpient year. T’he 
towns on the nortli of the Po, inhabited by a mixed 
population of Italians and Celts, speaking Latin, were 
bringing forward jiretensions, when by a law of the 
consul Cn. Ponipeius Strabo they were declari'd Latin 
colonies, and had a peculiar franchise assigned to 
them, by wliich persons who filled magistracies and 
offices of honour in such towns thereby acfpiired the 
homan franchise, and they alone. This when compared 
with the old Latin franchise was termed ‘ tlie lesser 
Latium.’ These Latins, a mongrel Italianized race, 
Lad no vigfit of intermarriage with Homan citizens, 
and they furnished the precedent after which the 
same right was witldield from the freedmen. On the 
ether liand an enlargement of the commerciinn was 
welcome, and in the spirit of various regulations which 
Were calculated to raise the price of land in Italy. A 
law whicli regarded Latin ^‘itizens as foreigners, and 
‘‘Applied to them the principle that the child follows 
fLe condition of the baser parent, can only have re- 
^^ted to this inferior Latium, and if the Lex Mensia 

N a 
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contained such a provision, one limit for its date is 
determined. 


CHAP. VII. 

THE LEAGUE WITH THE IIERNICANS. 

The league with the Ilernicans is separated from that 
witli the Latins by an interval of seven years. Botli 
tlie treaties were concluded by the same Sp. Cassius 
as consul : and (he tliree states were })laced by tliein 
on an equality in a common alliance. This eciuality 
implies that there was no marked disproportion be- 
tween tlie allies in ])ower even if they were not ex- 
actly balanced; and the Ilernicans must have occupied 
a district far wider tlian their later history assigns to 
them. They, like tlu* Latins, were overpowered by 
the \ olscian.s and /l*2(pnans, having originally bor- 
dered on the iMarsians, from whom, as the nearest 
Sal)ellian people, they are said to have derived tluMi* 
origin. To assist us in conjecturing what the miiii- 
ber of the Ilernican tow ns was w hen comjdete, we find 
a clew' in tlie discovery of that which determined the 
internal di\ ision of all the Sa])ellian states. T he fun- 
damental number, by whicli without doubt this divi- 
sion w as regulated, was amongst all the Sabellians four, 
as three was amongst the Homans. Of this we have 
numerous instances in the military system of the Mer- 
nicans and the Samnites, and in the constituejit mem- 
hers of tlie Marsian confed(*racy. From it 
safely be inferred that every independent Sabellinn 
people, and consequently the Ilernicans divided 
into four tribes, ft may fairly be questioned whether 
the Ilernicans had forty townis or sixteen, hut the 
number must have hcei| one of these Wo, and the 
statement that forty-sev'en towins took part in the 
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I.atin holidays is decisive in favour of the latter. It 
is impossible to guess whether the author, whom Dio- 
nysius followed in recording the number forty-seven, 
combined Rome, the thirty Latin, and the sixteen 
Hernican towns in one sum, or meant to state how 
many beside Rome had appeared on the Alban Mount. 
On the latter supposition Anagnia must be considered 
as the capital of the Hernican states, and not included 
in the sixteen, in the sjimc manner as Alba had stood 
distinct from the thirty sulK)rdinate Latin towns. The 
alliance of the Romans with the Hernicans was con- 
ceived to be of so ancient a date, that the Titles re- 
cognised their coiiiitr\ men in them, as the Ramnes 
did theirs in the Latins. "I'he league of Cassius was 
in fact only a renewal of an ancient franchise, which 
the Homans willingly concedetl from fear of the danger 
with which they wert^ menaced by the Vcdscians and 
/Equians. That franchise had ceased when the Her- 
nicans, like the Latins, shook off tlie yoke of Rome, 
and by their separation at the same time with the Sa- 
bines reduced the numbers in the census of J?61 to 
110,000, which had amounted in to 150,700. On 
the other hand as they were acknowledged in this 
later league to be independent confederates, and could 
depend on the succour of Rome, they as well as the 
Latins behaved as staunch friends of Rome, even in 
r^ote wars with M'hich they were not concerned. 


CHAP. VIII. 

the wars WITH THE VOLSCIANS AND .EQUIANS, 
DOWN TO THE END OF THE VEIENTINE WAR. 

The incessant wars with these Ausonian nations pre- 
sent an endless uniformity of occurrences, uninterest- 
ing as well as tedious v hut this appearance of intrinsic 
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insignificance has only been occasioned by the dis- 
honesty of the Roman annalists, which has studiously 
thrown the conquests of these nations into oblivion, as 
their narrowness of mind has kept back the wholes'ome 
and politic treaties with them, at which the vanity of 
the later Romans took offence. Had their own chroni- 
cles been preserved amongst these nations, the names 
of many great men would not have been erased, nor 
their victories expunged from history. Though in the 
absence of these we cannot restore to the chiefs the 
honours of which they have been robbed, we may how- 
ever still acquire a general notion of what is due to the 
people. 

The Volscian wars arc the more important, since by 
them the power of the liUtins was destroyed, and the 
remnant of that nation compelled to seek safety in a 
state of dependence on Rome. It is useless to refer 
to the statements in the annals, full as they arc of mis- 
representation and falsehood; we must view these wars 
in masses, as they combine in the distance, and we may 
then divide them into four periods. The first goes 
down to the peace with tlic Volscians in and di^triiig 
this the power of the two Ausonian nations reach^ its 
highest point. Tlie second extends to the victory of 
the dictator, A. Postumius Tubertus, and in this their 
strength was much weakened by the dissolution of the 
league. I'hc third period ends with the burning of 
Rome by the Gauls; when the Romans were iiQW gra- 
dually gaining ground on the western Volscians ami 
the /Equians. In the fourth which embraced a period 
of tliirty years, tlie remnant of the Volscian 
joined the Latins, and were ultimately incorporated 
partly with the Latin state, partly with the Roman. 

The second Tarquinius probably waged^ war suc- 
cessfully against the Volscians, and may have founded 
Signia, and colonized Circeii, as outposts qn the ene- 
my’s frontier. Terracina may have submitted to 
state of dependence under Rome with a view to obtain 
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protection. On the clownfal however of the Roman 
power immediately afterwards, it fell before the vic- 
torious Auruncians, to whom Cora and Pometia had 
surrendered. These two places were reconquered in 
the subsequent campaign, which is recounted twice 
over by Livy, and Pometia was destroyed. During 
the Latin wars the Volscian conquests gained ground ; 
the alliance which the Volscians proffered to the Latins 
was rejected by them, and a peace with Rome pre- 
ferred. The confederates did not neglect to fortify 
their frontiers, and a new colony was sent to Signia, 
and occupied part of the territory of Ecetroe, where 
the Volscian congress had been established. In the 
war wdiich ensued, the Homans were victorious near 
Aricia, and in the next year Velitrie was retaken by 
them. Here and at Norba new colonies were settled 
ill the year IS one of these fortresses appear in 

the list of the jdaces which Coriolanus and the Vol- 
scians are said to have taken in their victorious cam- 
paign against Rome. The contradictions in the ac- 
counts of the t>vo historians wdth regard to the towns 
taken iire most startling. The extraordinary rapidity 
with^which town yielded after town to the Volscians, 
witfe^ttt any attempt of the Romans to defend them, 
migltt without much dilliculty draw even those who 
put implicit faith in the common history, to confess 
that the conquests of several years must have been 
crowded into one, and the defeats sustained by the 
Romans suppressed. Hut there are other absurdities, 
even on this supposition, still existing in full force; 
such as the inconceivable fact of the entire evacuation 
of the conquered towuis by the Volscians ; the impro- 
bability of dissensions arising at Rome about an agra- 
nan law, if in the third consulship of Sp. Cassius so 
large a portion of the public domain as that from Cir- 
ceii to Bovillae and Laviniuin had been in the hands of 
the Volscians ; tHe impossibility of the Latins and 
Hernicans sending succours in the Vcientine war, if 
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surrounded by such victorious neighbours ; and the ex- 
traordinary capture of Antiuin by the Konians twenty 
years afterwards without our finding a. single trace of 
their having previously reconquered the places in front 
of it. The inconceivable story that the Romans waged 
war against the llernicans in the next year after such 
an humiliation, as well as the statement that the corn, 
which Coriolaiuis proposed sh 9 uld not be distributed to 
the commonalty except as the price for the sacrifice of 
their liberties, was a present from a Sicilian prince, was 
probably not part of the original tradition : if however 
this latter circumstance was so, we must take into ac- 
count that Gelo was not yet ruler of Syracuse. Other 
chronological difliculties arise with reference to the or- 
dinance of the plebs empowering the tribunes to line 
any person who should disturb them when transacting 
business with the commonalty. If however the Iran;^- 
action which brought on the ruin ol’ Coriolanus bo 
placed twenty years later than when we meet with it 
in our histories, these difliculties will not stand in 
our w’ay. At that time we find a famine in Rome, and 
a Greek king in Sicily likely to assist the Romans, as 
having common enemies with them. Domestic 
sions occurred soon after between the orders at 
and the strength of the plebs was increased suHi,^Mit!y 
to punish any one who attempted to infringe the fun- 
damental law's of the state. T’he sann? date tallies "hh 
other particulars in the story, although the rapid suc- 
cession of events must be considered a ptudlictly arbi- 
trary assumj)tion. Moreover when we find that the 
Volscians obtained the isopolitan iVanchise and ibc 
restoration of a district that had been taken from them 
by the Ruinan.-, it cannot he dtiuhted that these were 
the terms of the peace w Iiicli Ccjriolaiius is feigned to 
have imposed, terms extremely w’cll sqit^d to the year 
2.T5, but quite preposterous thirty years^ (?arlier. 
list of his con(|uest.s was in fact nothing but a portion of 
those made by the Volscians, transferred to a Roman, 
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whose glory was even under such circumstances flat- 
tering to national vanity. How he came to war against 
Rome will be explained in its proper place, where it 
will be shown to be not merely a genuine tradition 
from very ancient times, but a substantially faithful 
remembrance of a great >man and great events, the 
credibility of wdiich does not rest on the particular 
epoch to which traditional history has assigned it. 

An oral tradition gained a fixed place in the annals 
when the name of its hero occurred in the Fasti, This 
was not the case with that of Coriolanus, and erroneous 
combinations and inferences led to its insertion in the 
wrong place. 'The source of this error may be satis- 
factorily discovered. Tradition connected a temple of 
Fortuna jNIuliebris, which was four miles distant from 
the city on the Latin road, with the intercession of the 
Roman matrons, which that goddess had blessed. It 
was overlooked that this temple did not stand on the 
spot where Coriolanus must have received the mission, 
for his camp was pitched five miles from Rome on the 
CluiUi<ff dyke, tir is not only probable that this tem- 
|)le. l||jfi that of Fortuna Virilis without the city, was of 
much 'more ancient date, and perhaps merely served as 
a place for returning thanks after the success of the 
Roman women, but the nature of the worship there 
proves that it wa.^ in no way connected with the em- 
bassy of the matrons. W idow s w ould never have been 
excluded along with such as married a second hus- 
band, as it was the aged mother ^ eturia, who is evi- 
dently regarded as a widow, who softened the heart 
of Coriolanus ; and either she or \ olumnia w ould have 
been most probably the first priestess, and not \ aleria. 
lo the books of the pontifis however, Valeria was 
stated to have offered the first sacrifice in this temple 
io the year : this then afforded a date to the his- 
torians, who immediately distributed the events of the 
story of Coriolanus over the tlirce years immediately 
P^'eceding that in which he appeared before Rome, 
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for Livy omits the years 264 and 265, as they were 
probably not in the Fasti which he followed. Corioli 
was at peace with Rome in the year 261, but as the 
condemnation of Marcius was placed in 262, and his 
surname was supposed to have been earned in the en- 
terprise against that town, it was necessary to place 
the war against it in that year, although the old annals 
made no mention of any war in that year, as Livy him- 
self ccyifesses. The true history of the year 266 has 
been preserved in the brief statement of Livy, that 
when Coriolanus had led back his army, the .^L^quians 
and Volscians turned their arms against each otlier, 
whilst the Romans looked on with joy. It is a grievous 
wrong to Attius Tullius, that in addition to the loss of 
those laurels of which the Romans have defrauded 
him, he shoidd be charged with the death of C'oriola- 
nus as well as with the onus of the artifice by which his 
people were excited to take up arms afresh against 
Rome, in consc(iucnce of their expulsion from that 
city at the great games, by his treacherous suggestion. 
It were idle to go over the successive campaigns which 
are said to have ensued ; it is clear however tlftrt the 
enemies of Rome progressively gained ground. The 
internal discord of the Romans, and the Veientine war, 
were fearfully in favour of the Volscian aggres.sioiis. 
Partial truces enabled the confederate Latins and Ifer- 
nicans to assist the Romans against the Veientines, 
and they in turn received aid from the Romans. 
These continued wars rendered necessary at Rome a 
deputy to supply the places of the coiwKils, \n the ab- 
sence of both in the field, as tlicrc liad been formerly 
one to supply that of the kings. The examination ot 
this step in the development of the con.stitution will 
add materially to the completeness and clearness, of our 
history. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE OFFICE OF WARDEN OF THE CITY. 

Whenever tlie kings were in tlie field, their place at 
Rome was filled by the first senator, who was en- 
trusted with the wardenship of the city and provided 
aj^ainst all sudden emergencies. "Fliis ^ custos urbis,’ 
as the deputy w^as called, was the chief in the decury 
of the interrexes, and in the earliest period of the re- 
public was necessarily one of the Kamnes. The w^ar- 
(lenship was thrown open to the Tities in the reign of 
Tullus Ilostiliiis, but we have no itistance of a member 
of the Imceres filling the office under the kings. The 
inferiority of the lesser liouses is confirmed by the 
fact that their votes were taken after the greater 
houses: this has been placed in its true light by the 
fragiiieuts of Cicero's treatise de Hepublica, from wdiich 
it is evident lhat the words ‘majores’ and ‘niinores’ 
niiist nyt be interpreted as having reference to priority 
of age, but of rank. Another distinction of more im- 
portance >vas, lhat the senators of the lesser houses 
had only the right of going over to the consul's pro- 
position, or rejecting it in silence, for without doubt 
they were the ^ senatores pedarii,’ a name afterwards 
confined to those senators who had not yet held a 
curule office. A member however of a minor house 
had the right of delivering liis opinion, if he w'as a 
consular; still he was not called upon for it, till the 
consulars of the major houses had declared theirs. 

Ihe Ten First, out of whom the ' princeps senatus' 
chosen, must have been, at tlie time of w Inch we 
treating, ten consulars of tlie greater houses, if 
there w^ere such; but in the year the Luceres ap- 
pear to have regained possession of the inferior place 
‘n the consulship, and this wdll account for the fact that 
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in the list of the Ten First who concluded the treat} 
with the coininonalty on the Sacred Mount, and wlu 
were all coiisulars, we find several members of tlic 
lesser lioiises. It was in the year after the first con- 
sulship of Sp. Cassius that we find the Luceres again 
in possession of their right ; the change must have 
been due to the enlarged views of that great man, who 
soared far above the envious prejudices of his own 
class, and deemed it nobler to have a fair and undis- 
puted share in a large inheritance partaken by many 
than to usurp an unjust portion t)f a pitiful one, alon^^ 
with but a few ])artners. '^fhe kings whose authority 
lasted for life may ])ro])ably have bestowed the lieu- 
tenantship for the same term ; under an annual ma- 
gistracy however it was probably limited correspond- 
ingly in duration. In the year Jj()7 this office was 
elevated into a magistracy a!id bestowed by an elec- 
tion, which was reserved to the curies, like that of the 
dictator. The eligibility was still confined to consii- 
lars, but it was now extended so as to embrace the 
lesser houses, out of which the firKSt elective warden 
came. After this ofTice becaim^ a magistracy bestowed 
by the burghers, it may soon hav(‘ becoine the ])ractire 
for the warden to hohl a permanent tribunal, from which 
however there lay an appeal to tin* higher tribunal i>f 
the consuls. It was ])y no means the idle gucf?$ of an 
ignorant foreigner, that thi* oflice of ' pra*tor urbaniis 
sprang from that of the ancient ‘ custos urbis,’ which 
had been merged in the decomvirate and which ap- 
peared but at intervals alongside of the military tri- 
bunate, until it acquired a permanent character and a 
higher dignity as the prirtorship of the city. 

In time of war the warden's province, bc.siclcs the 
care of the city, was to levy and command the civic 
1 jgions. These were a distinct l)ody from the reserve, 
which was raised from the seniors betvveen the fort}- 
fifth and sixtieth year, and from such as being 
to service were excused from it. 'rhese .seniors, 
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those of the Spartans, were liable to scr\'icc in the 
field, nnder a commander appointed for the pur- 
pose : not so however the civic legions ; in which the 
proletarians and agrarians, the former belonging to 
plebeian tribes but excluded from the classes, the latter 
having mostly places in the classes but none in the 
tribes, were combined with such plebeian locupletes 
as were not required to discharge any duty without 
the walls. 

liivy, in calling the commander of the reserve a pro- 
consul, adopted the phraseology of a much later time; 
this officer how’ever was probably appointed by the 
consuls. In the year in which the wardenship be- 
came an elective office, A. Atratinus, a member of 
the minor houses was invested with that dignity by 
tlie curies, an honour due not less to his individual 
merit as a citizen, than to the progressive increase of 
the influence of the lesser houses. 


CHAP. X. 

THE INTERNAL FEUDS OF T^IE PATRICIANS. 

"fhe existence of a formitlahle rustic or civic com- 
monalty is necessary in a state to prevent an aristo- 
cracy from splitting into liostile parties, pursuing each 
other with thp bitterest animosity. Numerons exam- 
ples of this latter state of things occur in ancient as 
'veil as in modern history; and thus w*e find the major 
bouses at Rome endeavouring to exclude the minor 
b’oin all posts of honour and jiuthority. The latter 
however found support from individuals of the privi- 
leged class, and from the commonalty; whose liberties 
flourished and gained ground amidst the contests of 
dte houses. All mention indeed of tlie (puirrels among 
Ibe x^a-tricians bus been erased from history, but a 
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curious piece of information has been preserved to us, 
in which the savage fury, wnth which tlicse contests 
w^ere carried on, is depicted in the strongest colours. 
The chronicles liad drawn a veil over an event, which 
the ritual books could not pass over in silence. In 
order that a spot marked out in the neighhourhood of 
the circus should not be })rofaned through ignorance, 
they recorded that it had been abandoned to the 
M anes, .as l^ing the ]>lace where nine illustrious men, 
who had cdirisj)ired against the consul 'J\ Sicinius and 
had been burnt alive in the circus for high-treasori, 
had been buried. Their nanies were preserved, hut 
in the manuscript of Festus in which they occur, a 
part of the page has been burnt away, so that we are 
obliged to restore it from a conjecture, the certainty 
of which results from its completcmess. 'Fhe event 
may have been connected with the change in th(‘ war- 
denship, which had been extorted from the major 
houses. (Appendix V.) 

The name of Mucins which occurs in the inscrip- 
tion reminds us of another story, that nim^ tribunes 
had been executed in the same way hy a Mucins ; as 
the statement in that story that the persons condemned 
had been deluded hy Sp. (lassius into hindering the 
elections, calls to recollection that great ('assiiis 
who was consul in the year after T. Sicinius. This 
story of the tribunes is perhaps an instance of one of 
those inversions so eommon in tradition, wlu»rehy Mu- 
cins instead of suffering death is convertcnl into the 
person who causes the sentence to he executed, hi 
tliis case we must sup]iose that Sicinius had attempted 
in an illegal manner to prevent the election of Cassius, 
and that tlie nine men mentioned, l)elonging or at- 
tached to the lesser houses, withstood him, and when 
( assius had fallen, were executed as his adherents. 
That the lesser houses sided with Cassius is manifest, 
since their riglits as well as those of the commonalty^ 
were trenched upon by the innovation. The latter 
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foct has been recorded in history, in connection with 
the agrarian law, the former has been forgotten. 


CHAP. XL 

ON THE PUBLIC LAND AND ITS OCCUPATION. 

The agrarian law of Cassius Avas not the earliest that 
was so called : in its more extensive acce]>tation that 
name attached to all laws by which the ])iii)lic land of 
the coniinonwealth was dis]>osed of; hut even in the 
narrower sense of a law, whereby the state (exercised 
its right of ownership in removing tlie old possessors 
from a part of its domain, and making ov(‘r its right 
of property therein to others, such a law existed 
amongst those of Servius Tullius. The misconcep- 
tion of the tneaning of this term is as old as the re- 
vival of pliilology, and very gem^ral eurrency has been 
given to the term ‘agrarian law’ in the sense of an 
enactment relating to the landed property of all the 
citizens, setting a limit to it, and , assigning all beyond 
that limit to the destitute. Madniavelli and Montes- 
<iiueu, who !)oth participate in this mistake, are far 
from condemning the agrarian laws, even when taken 
in the common interpretation. The former conceives 
that the interest of every republic retpiires that the 
J^tatc should he rich and the citizens poor; and that 
though tlie agrarian laws led to the ruin of the re])uh- 
iic, the contest about them was the main cause of its 
having lasted so long. Montesquieu assumes it as a 
historical fact that ILoinulus adoj)ted the ])riueiple of 
equality in Jus original distribution of tlie territory of 
I^oine, as the future ground of her strength, and that 
^‘^hunician contests wore but attempts to bi'ing 
^Ije constitution bl^ck to its original principles. The 
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boldness of botJ;i these great men is excusable from 
the circumstances in which they each were placed. 
Ileyne was the first to point out that the laws of the 
tribunes related sim})ly and solely to the public do- 
main, and subsequently both by Ileeren and Ilege- 
wisch the Gracchi have been acquitted of the charge 
of having shaken property. 

‘ Possession’ and ‘ possessors’ are the terms always 
employed the use of the public lands is spoken 

of, for which use, according to Appian, a fixed por- 
tion of the produce was paid to the state. These 
possessions were transmissible by inheritance or pur- 
chase, and in this point stand contrasted with ordi- 
nary rented lands, the leases of which Avere made for 
a lustre. An image of the Homan possession, the 
Roman vectigal, and the mode of leasing it, might be 
recognised in the form in which the possession of land 
and the land-tax stood in India, till modified by the 
government of Lord Cornwallis. The sovereign was 
the sole proprietor of the soil, the Ryot cultivated if 
on a precarious tenure and rendered a definite por- 
tion of tlie ]U'oduce in kind : this the state leased or 
sold to tlu* Zemindars. 'I'his parallel has now ceased 
since the Zemindars^ave been recognised as the ab- 
solute proprietors of tiie soil. 

In investigating the nature* of the public domain at 
Rome, we must conside*!* it not only in its narrow 
limits in the days (jf Sp. (’asshis or of ideinius Stolo, 
h^t in its more enlarged form in the later periods ot 
the republic when many <»f its essential peculiarities 
were changed. The * ager puhlieus* was only a part 
of the ^publicum,’ or the estate c)f the populus. 'Ibis 
consisted of divers objects both' productive and un- 
productive, and of revenues accruing from rights. 
The unproductive property compreluuuled public 
buildings and places of variou.s kinds: the prodiictuc 
object.s may be divided into tAvo classes, one, AvJiCic 
the sovereign retained the greater share of the 
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ducc for the public, such as mines, saltworks, etc.; 
the other, where the state reserved dhly a small part 
of the produce, and gave up the larger to its citizens 
for the benefit of individuals, such as lands, fisheries, 
etc. Of the former class a very small number only 
could have the enjoyment, and the profits were large ; 
in the latter thousands might immediately participate, 
and therefore it would be unfair to farm them to a 
company. The Roman state seems in general to have 
contented itself with a tithe on corn, and witli two- 
tenths on plantations and vineyards where less labour 
was required, and with the same most probably on 
the produce of cattle kept on the common pastures, 
before an agistment was introduced. If the persons 
who occupied the public domain had the supreme 
power in their hands they could free themselves from 
this charge, and thus the ownership might become to 
tlie state a bare iinjiroductive right. Properly the 
notion of the ‘ager’ implied that tlie state itself reaped 
a profit from it. This profit was termed ‘ fructiis,’ 
and the occupation for which an individual rendered 
tins stated due, ‘ usus.* In private property the one 
might merge in the other, and in this case the pro- 
prietor enjoyed the ^ usus fructus,’ as in the old style 
the words were combined witlil^it any connecting 
particle. 

The state seems never to have collected its tenths 
by its own officers, but to have farmed them out, like 
all other branches of the revenue. This right of levy- 
a tax from the produce, the ‘jus vectigalis,’ was"^ 
conveyed in the strictest legal form by the process of 
mancipation, but for how long a period the contract 
^as made is uncertain. The^tatement that contracts 

this kind were concluded for a lustre has probably 
reference to estates let by, the vestals, the augurs, and 
otier religious corporations, to which the state had 
granted the right to the ‘ vectigar on certain lands, 
contract was properly the sale of the ‘ fructus.’ 
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In time the word locatio was commonly applied to 
these censorian contracts, and the letting of a tax was 
called ^ locatio fructus agri.’ A single step farther led 
to the speaking of letting the land itself; we know 
however that in these cases it was only the ‘ vectigal’ 
that was leased. Nevertheless this phrase misled 
Greek authors into the erroneous notion that the 
republic actually farmed its landed property. Even 
Dionysius has been led to suppose that at the time of 
the agrarian law of Cassius, it was resolved to fann 
out on leases for five years the unassigned portions 
of the public domain, instead of the vectigal arising 
from them, a charge which it w^as the endeavour of 
the tribunes to revive on the possessors of the ‘ ager 
publicus ’ for the payment of the troops. 

The technical term for those estates wdiich were the 
objects of the agrarian law w as ‘ possessions and 
those wdio held a portion of the domain which they 
might transfer and alienate, though the property in it 
belonged to the state, wxre said to ‘ possess’ it. They 
had only the ‘ usus,’ the republic the ‘ fructus’ and the 
property. The origin of these possessions was the 
occupying or entering upon territory laid w^aste in 
war, as that of pro])erty was a distinct atssigninent 
and transfer on th#part of the state. This occiij))- 
ing was not left to the uncontrolled choice of indivi- 
duals, but w as regulated by an edict of the magistrate. 
When once occupied, they might be transferred like 
property to an heir or a purchaser, but property 
could never arise in them by usucaptio. Without this 
security the republic would have been exposed to 
endless los.s through the negligence of her oificers, 
and would have been dbliged to abstain altogether 
from granting the use of the domain. She retained 
tlie property, until it w^as transferred by a formal act, 
and she had an unlimited power of tenninating 
possession, which was always precarious, and of st 
ing or assigning the vacated land. In this case even 
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when it had been purchased, or taken in exchange for 
a valuable consideration, the possessor still lost it, just 
as much as if it had been destroyed by some disaster ; 
nay, the ejected possessor was bound to .pay the re- 
maining instalment of the purchase money, should 
there be any unpaid at the time of his eviction. As 
long as the republic by frequently enforcing her right, 
directed every one’s attention to the uncertainty of all 
possessions, and hence kept their market-price low, 
the loss of them was bearable ; in some cas^s the pos- 
sessors might be glad to accjuire the full property in 
the lands they occupied, if the censors allowed them 
to go cheap ; but after an undisturbed possession of 
many years, their loss would be as severely felt as that 
of bona fide property. No less ])rec‘arious than this 
tenure under the state was the tenure of the clients 
under their patrons, who granted them small plots of 
land out of their portion of the domain, as the price 
of their dependence. When the power of the patri- 
cians rested on the number of their clients, the law 
was not needed which in aftertimes enjoined the 
settling of free husbandmen in proportion to the ex- 
tent of every estate in the public lands : the possessor 
however was still allowed the power of dismissing an 
useless and faithless retainer. ' 

The transfer of possessions in the public lands was 
divested of all the solemnities contrived to secure pro- 
perty, but it was secured by the possessory interdicts. 
The praetor guaranteed the independent petty occu- 
piers, by declaring a forcible possession void, although 
he did not permit tenants at will to claim land as a 
permanent possession against the donor, but only 
took it under his protection as it subsisted. In the 
public lands, which wei^ 'remote from the seat of 
justice, an absent possessor might without liis kuow- 
^cflge be ousted by his heijflibours from bis land, 
which was not protected by limitation ; here likewise 
e praetor granted relief, and in no case could the 

o2 
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possession thus surreptitiously obtained be lost by 
prescription, which affected property only. 

The vast extent of the public domain had been ex- 
ceedingly reduced by the agrarian laws of Tiberius 
Gracchus before the Marsic war, and during that war 
by sale. The large districts, annexed to it by con- 
quests made in this war and by confiscations in tlie 
civil w^ars were forthwith given aw’ay to military colo- 
nies. Vespasian eff ected the last great changes of this 
kind, w hen he made considerable assignments of land 
in Samniiiin to his veterans ; his parsimony led him to 
resume all remnants of the distributed territory that 
had not been expressly granted away by the state, 
but were enjoyed by the colonies and municipal towns 
as corporation lands : these w^ere the ^ subseciva.’ 
This measure shook the fortunes of almost all the 
provincial tow ns, so that Domitian became the bene- 
factor of Italy by an edict granting all this land to the 
communities which had previously enjoyed the use of 
it, but at the same time the landed property of the 
state disappeared almost entirely. 

Possessions were not transferred in the same way 


as property by a testament executed by mancipation, 
but by the edict of the prador confirming the pos.s(*s- 
sion, as if it had beC*!! property, to the lieir. Still as 
the state might deal as it thought fit with its own 
property, testamentary dispositions on this point 
might be modified by the praetor for the time being 
accordingly as equity or common sense might sug- 
gest, and one prajtor might lay down different ordi- 
nances on this head from his predecessor ; but it is 
monstrous to suppose with Heinecius that any magis- 
trate should have been entitled to introduce rules of 


succession tending to undermine those which weie 
established by law. When the possession of the pro- 
perty of the state grew^ to form so large" a part of 


j>rivate fortunes, probably very few cases occur 


estates above indigence, w'here the common 


law suf- 
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ficed to regulate the succession, and where the inter- 
vention of the praetor was not called for. The Roman 
civil law was affected by the gradual change of so- 
ciety, and was exposed to the influence of misconcep- 
tions which promoted gross injustice. Thus as early 
as the age of the Antonines,Jj0U)man jurisprudence un- 
questionably ascribed tlie pfbperty of the soil in the 
provinces either to the Roman people or to the em- 
peror, as the former or latter was regarded as the sove- 
reign, altliough that soil was in many cases private 
property. This error perhaps originated in the con- 
dition of land in the con(|uered countries of the east, 
^vhere the soil had always been the property of the 
government: yet sixty years before, Frontinus liad 
distinguished tlie ‘arva puhlica’ in the provinces from 
the ‘agri privati;* the only diflerence between these 
{lud landed property according to Italian hnv w^as that 
they paid a vectigal from wdiich the latter was exempt. 


CHAP. XII. 


THE ASSIGNMENTS OF LAND BEFORE THE 
TIME OF SP. CASSIUS. 

Whether Rome was considered as a colony from Alba, 
or as planted by Hie son of Mars, its foundation w'as 
supposed to Iiavc been attended wdth all tlie solemni- 
ties usual in new colonies. To Romulus therefore 
was ascribed the assignment of two jugers a-piece to 
each of the citiziens as iiilieritable property. A hun- 
dred such allotments formed an ancient century, the 
district of a which is shown to have contained a 
hundred citizens by the ten deenries it consisted of. 
'^acli century of arable land was regarded as one 
uiass, which was pledged to those who shared it, and 
the estate of the last member of an extinct house 
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vested in his cury. The whole district however was 
not assigned by Romulus to his ten curies, but a por- 
tion was set apart for the service of the gods and for 
the royal demesnes, and another as common land for 
pasture. The stock kept on the common land served 
to eke out a maintenance which two jugers otherwise 
could never have furnished to a family. An agistment 
was paid to the commonwealth for the pasturage. 
This wits perhaps considered to be the only land-tax 
of the earliest times, and to this we must refer for the 
reason why ultimately in the censorian registers all 
public lands subject to land-tax were called ‘ pascua.’ 

In the earliest state of things we find but 1000 
householders in Rome, who were unquestionably the 
Ramnes, and to them the assignments of land by Ro- 
mulus was limited. As however the other two tribes 
make their appearance, we find similar assignments of 
landed property ascribed to the kings who brought 
them forward, and the whole of these allotments com- 
pleted the genuine ‘ Ager Romanus.’ This consisted 
of three regions named after the three old tribes, or 
in other words, of thirty centuries of arable land, 
marked out by limits, which was private property ; but 
besides this, each of the three towns had its royal 
domain, its temple land, and its common, and only in 
the course of time can all these portions Inave been 
united. Livy is without doubt in error in supposing 
that the houses anciently had no landed property, 
since not only was the arable land in the old ‘ Ager 
Romanus’ secured, like all property, against every 
agrarian law, but likewise the ancient common land, 
and all the additions made to it before the existence 
of the plebs. When king Ancus is said to have made 
the fourth as- ignment of land, all that is meant is, that 
the Latin communities, out of which the new order of 
the plebs was formed, surrendered their lands to the 
Roman state, and received them back according to the 
laws of the formal limitation. 
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The public lands of the Roman state must have at- 
tained a very great extent even before the reign of 
Servius. When a town was taken by storm, or sur- 
rendered at discretion, its whole territory became the 
property of the conqueror : a portion however of its 
district or of its public lands was often ceded by a town 
as the price of peace, and ibis was generally a third. 
The course pursued as to the distribution of these 
lands was probably this. All lands in cultivation, such 
as olive grounds and vineyards, the possession of 
which would have been coveted by all, were sold. The 
waste land ought to have been assigned to the citi- 
zens as their property, but it is possible that the 
numbers in the curies having become unequal in the 
course of some generations would have rendered a 
distribution, which w ould have had reference to the 
curies as the units, excessively unfair. On this prin- 
ciple we may account for the practice of enjoying the 
public lands by possession, which doubtless were al- 
ways charged with the payment of a tithe. Whilst 
this arrangement suited the powerful citizens who had 
many retainers to settle, the more humble were satis- 
fied with a largess from tlie produce of the tithe out 
of the public coffer of the cury. When the plebs had 
been formed and served in the army of the republic, 
it was entitled to a fair portion of the land won by 
arms, though the name of ^ager publicus* was still re- 
tained from the time when the popuhis was the whole 
of the state ; but when by the Servian legislation the 
infantry was to be drawn exclusively from the ple- 
beians, it was an intolerable wrong to give them no 
share in the land which they had conquered with their 
blood. Hence Servius is represented to have made a 
general assignment of land to the members of the 
commonalty, and to his beneficent law^s, which pro- 
vided a just and fair distribution for the future, we 
niust refer the origin of the plebeian hides of seven 
jugers. These allotments to the plebeians were defi- 
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nite, and in perpetual ownership inheritable and alien- 
able according to the rigid rules of law ; and the as- 
signment of them was made to individuals immediat^y 
without the intervention of any body subordinate to 
the tribes. They were exempt from all tax op -the 
produce, but were entered in the censor’s books, mid 
thereby subject to all assessments, which ne^j; af- 
fected ‘ possessions.* The patricians and a}i^ians 
alone enjoyed the public land, tlie former by imme- 
diate possession, tlie latter by grants received iii^ the 
capacity of clients. As the agrarians did not^lerve 
in the field, they had no claim to allotments in the 
conquered lands. The plebefans however were as 
much disqualified from sharing by occupation the use 
of that portion of these which was to remain public 
property, as the patricians were from receiving as- 
signments in them ; but the enjoyment of the common 
pastures was indispensable to both. 

The sacrifice of a law like this was easily conceded 
by Tarquinius to the faction which supported him; 
in a similar manner, on his expulsion, the patricians 
assigned the royal domains in lots of seven jugers to 
the commonalty, to render the breach with that prince 
incurable. But soon afterwards the plebeians were 
turned out of the public lands, not that they could 
have become occupants there ; but the want of the 
commercium did not prevent tlieir buying pieces of 
land, in which the sale did not confer the absolute 
ownership. It was not only tyrannical thus to expel 
fair purchasers, but it was unjust for the patricians to 
claim exclusive occupation, without restoring the laws 
of Servius. A new usurpation still more oppressive 
to tlie plebeians, inasmuch as it dried up the sources 
of the military pay, w^as that the patricians gave over 
paying the tithe. The exemption thus usurped still 
existed in the year 3dl, when the tribunes insisted 
on the public lands being charged for the pay of the 
troops. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE agrarian law OF SP. CASSIUS AND 
HIS DEATH. 

The agrarian Law of Cassius was probably nothing but 
the revival of the law of Servius, if one may venture 
to form a conjecture in the absence of any definite in- 
formation. It must have been directed that the por- 
tion to which the popuhis was entitled in the public 
lands should be set apart, that the rest should be di- 
vided among the plebeians, and that the tithe should 
again be levied, and applied to paying the army. The 
lands however which were to be divided between the 
orders, were solely those which the state had actpiired 
since the general assignment by king Servius, and 
which it still retained. The most perplexing riddle 
is that the plebs should have condemned its bene- 
factor to death, for no one ever doubted that the 
assembly of the people which tried him was the ple- 
beian one of the tribes. To account for this various 
stories were invented, the most reasonable amongst 
which w^as that by partiality to the tw^o foreign states 
in alliance with Rome he had estranged the affec- 
tions of the commonalty from him. Many features 
of this story were borrow^ed from the later agrarian 
disturbances. The people however before whom Sp. 
Cassius was impefiched by the quiestors, was the popu- 
lus. No patrician could have been brought before 
the tribes of the commonalty, except by plebeian ac- 
cusers for an offence agjiinst that order, nor is there 
the slightest vestige of the centuries having ever acted 
as a court of justice before the enactment of the XII. 
tables. The houses were the natural judges of their 
peer, and were as ready to condemn him as his ac- 
cusers could desire. 

The general belief was that he had really aspired to 
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royal power, although Dion asserts that he was clearly 
innocent, and was put to death out of malice. The 
patricians were without doubt the gainers by the death 
of Cassius, and the assassination of Genucius is a pre- 
sumption that they would not hesitate to murder Cas- 
sius under the forms of law, if it served their ends. 
This however is no proof that he was innocent. Cassius 
may have aspired to the kingly power from pure mo- 
tives, in order to restore the Servian laws and to put 
an end to the iniquity of the patricians. His extra- 
ordinary career may have raised his views, till nothing 
seemed beyond his reach: and in that early period 
of the consular government, when the kingly form was 
still generally esteemed the natural and legitimate one, 
the plebeians, when they sacrificed on the nones to 
the memory of Servius, addressed silent prayers to 
the gods, that they would once more send them a king 
and protector. 

It is not improbable that the lesser houses, who 
were oppressed, as adherents of Tarquinius, by a fac- 
tion of the oligarchy, coalesced with the commonalty 
as partisans of Cassius. He was ignominiously be- 
headed, and his house rased to the ground. A brazen 
statue of Ceres was erected in her temple from the 
proceeds of his fortune. Yet it is strange that patri- 
cian magistrates should have raised such a monument 
in a temple so peculiarly the property of the common- 
alty, and it may possibly have been dedicated some- 
what later from the spoils of another Sp. Cassius who, 
if the story be true, fell a victim to a traitorous tribune 
of the people. (Appendix W.) That the Cassii who 
appear in later times as his descendants should be ple- 
beians, is perfectly natural, as perhaps the patricians 
expelled the whole house as they had done that of the 
Tarquins ; or they themselves, at least after the decem- 
virate, when there was nothing to prevent them going 
over tc the commonalty, voluntarily abandoned the or- 
der that had shed the blood of their father or kinsman. 
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They were avenged by his agrarian law, for that 
such a measure was passed is unquestionable, other- 
wise the tribunes who before the Publilian law could 
not originate a law, but only insist on its execution, 
could never have brought the subject forward. It 
seems probable that after the law was passed, the se- 
nate appointed a board of commissioners, consisting 
of the consuls of the ensuing year with the ten oldest 
consulars of the greater houses, to superintend its ex- 
ecution. The necessary effect of this was to make 
the law a dead letter. If the ordinance by which this 
board was appointed was not subsequent to the bill, 
and designed by inaction to frustrate the purpose of 
the law, Cassius in consenting to it must have resolved, 
having after the greatest opposition procured the re- 
cognition of the principle, to leave the execution of the 
measure to better times. That he can have had no 
intention of subverting the existing laws is clear, since 
he could not have brought this bill before the cen- 
turies, unless it had previously received the assent of 
the senate. 


CHAP. XIV. 

THE SEVEN CONSULSHIPS OF THE FABII. 

The extraordinary fact that for seven consecutive 
years, from 269 to 275, one of the seats in the consul- 
ship was always filled by a member of the same house, 
cannot have been the result of accident. It was the 
price paid by the older tribes to the powerful house 
of the Fabii for their support in an attempt to exclude 
the lesser houses from the consulship. To accom- 
plish this the election-law was changed. The senate 
had hitherto confirmed the Tree choice of the centu- 
**168 by an ordinance, which the curies adopted, and 
so invested the person elected with the imperium. 
This procedure was now inverted, and the centuries 
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were to content themselves with confirming by their 
homage the consuls appointed by the senate and the 
curies. The first time they were convened for this 
purpose was in 2G9, to recognise Cmso Fabius and L. 
)^milius ; but they refused to give their assent to the 
abolition of their right. In the next year the senate 
jigain nominated the consuls ; they were M. Fabius and 
L. Valerius, men against whom the wishes and prayers 
of the commonalty were no less directed than against 
their predecessors. In 271, however, the interrex, to 
quiet a ferment, was obliged to convoke the comitia of 
the centuries in the field of Mars, and the election of 
one of the consuls was ceded to the centuries, the cu- 
ries still retaining the appointment of the other. This 
advantage was kept by the houses for full thirty years, 
till the ancient printorship expired in the decemvirate. 

The cause which averted the total subjugation of the 
conunonalty in 2G1) was without doubt this, that a 
strong party of the oligarchy, finding themselves ex- 
cluded from the consulship, united with the commonalty, 
whereupon the ruling faction must have deemed it 
hazardous to follow up their victory too violently. The 
tribunate appears first to have assumed an offensive 
attitude about the same time ; the veto which the cu- 
ries possessed, by which they were able to exclude 
every one, the vehemence and pride of whose charac- 
ter might be a subject of alarm to them, combined 
with the ignorance that the tribunes themselves had 
of the strength of their office, had hitherto confined it 
to a defensive position. C. Macnius demanded in 271 
that the agrarian law should be executed, and op- 
posed the levies for a war which undoubtedly the 
ruling party had tliemselves kindled. lie was per- 
fectly justified, as in tlie first place the consuls were 
unlawfully appointed, and in the second place, the war 
not being a defensive war, the centuries 'were entitled 
to a voice in decreeing it. But the protecting power 
of the tribunes extended only a mile without the 
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gates li^beyond the temple of Mars the imperium was 
unlimifed and the tribune was no safer than the 
meanest plebeian. Here then the consuls erected 
their tribunal, and by force of their plenary imperium 
compiled the plebeians to enroll themselves in the 
legions. The legions were raised, but the tyrants 
could only compel the body ; the determination of the 
troops not to gain any honour or booty for them ap- 
pears here for the first time. Derided by his soldiers, 
L. Valerius, one of the judges who had condemned 
Cassius, returned home without victory. The hatred 
of the plebeians was redoubled, and caused an union 
between the greater and lesser houses, the latter of 
whom from this time forward show the bitterest hosti- 
lity to the plebeians. The senate bestowed the vacant 
seat by the side of one of the Fabii on Appius Clau- 
dius, but the tribunes and commonalty rose to a man 
against his appointment, and forbade the assembling 
of the patrician estate for an illegal election. At the 
expiration of the official consular year the republic was 
left without a head, and an interrex was elected by the 
curies. It was the established usage for this officer 
to take no votes excepting for persons proposed by 
the senate ; the centuries however were now at least 
assembled in the first instance, and C. Julius a mem- 
ber of the lesser houses was proclaimed as elected by 
them; perhaps his colleague Q. Fabius was so like- 
wise. A formal arrangement by which the centuries 
regained the choice of one of the consuls manifestly 
preceded the election of Sp. Furius for the following 
year 273, when Caeso Fabius was appointed a second 
time by the senate and the curies ; and such continued 
to be the practice dowm to the decemvirate. The 
nominee of the patricians was deemed the superior in 
rank, to whom the other was attached as colleague ; 
but to keep up a show of mutual concession, the patri- 
cian consul probably was to be confirmed by the cen- 
turies, as it was indispensable that the one chosen by 
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the centuries should be by the curies: we |M]^be 
equally certain that no regard was paid to cen- 
turies, if they refused such a recognitfen: in such a 
case it was voted for the sake of form by the clients. 

The influence of the clients in the elections w%s very 
great and could no doubt always place in the college 
of tribunes one or more dependents of the patricians, 
but the election of Publilius Volero whose personal 
enmity the patricians had full cause to dread, proves 
that the commonalty was already able to bring in men 
against the votes of the clients. Nay the second elec- 
tion of Volero is a proof that the confirmation of the 
curies had ceased to be requisite, it was perhaps given 
up by way of compensation to the commonalty at the 
compromise mentioned above. Henceforward the most 
determined leaders of the opposition are found along 
with professed adherents of the patricians in the col- 
lege of the tribunes till the passing of the Publilian 
law, the latter often preponderating in numbers ; for 
questions were not decided by a single veto but by a 
majority in the college till the middle of the fourth 
century. Thus Sp. Licinius who in 273 wished to 
prevent the levies w^as outvoted : the soldiers however 
whom Caeso Fabius led against the Veientines refused 
to conquer, and abandoned a victory already certain. 
The Fabii at last could not disguise from themselves 
that it was a melancholy honour to have the command 
of men so incensed that they chose rather to perish 
than to conquer, and they resolved to make friends of 
the commonalty. M. Fabius, the colleague of Cn. Man- 
lius whom the centuries had elected in 273, followed 
up this plan, and being determined to fulfil the pro- 
mise, by which he had induced the soldiers to reap for 
him the victory of a hard-fought battle, refused to join 
the patricians in their illegal project of filling up with 
a nominee of their own the place in the consulship va- 
cant by the death of Manlius. This and other popu- 
lar acts induced the patricians to withdraw their votes 
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from the Fabii ; so totally was the state of party feel- 
ing in the republic altered, that in the next year the 
centuries of t||pir own free choice raised Caeso a third 
time to the consulship. 

The, zeal of the commonalty in his favour was in- 
creased by his recommending that the agrarian law of 
Cassius should be carried immediately into execution. 
The men of military age gathered joyfully under 
Cseso’s banners. After a glorious campaign Caeso re- 
turned to renew his conciliatory propositions, but when 
every hope of obtaining a hearing for them had va- 
nished, his house took the resolution of departing with 
their dependents and adherents from a place where 
they could no longer live in peace, and to found a 
separate settlement which might at least be of use to 
the people they were so intimately allied to by blood 
and birth. 

That the Fabii were not merely an advanced post, 
occupying a fort in the enemy’s country, but that they 
formed a settlement on the Cremera with their wives 
and children is unequivocally implied by Gellius. 
That thgre should have been but one boy living in a 
body of families that sent forth «S 06 soldiers, has been 
proved by Dionysius to be impossible. But the pro- 
genitor of the Maximi was not left at Rome on account 
of his youth, as he was consul but ten years after; on 
the contrary, from this fact and from the part which 
we find him taking as the opponent of the plebeian 
claims, we may safely infer that he was a man in the 
prime of life and of a resolute character, who persisted 
in the previous sentiments of his house, and separated 
from them when they emigrated. It is possible how- 
ever that at that time he may not have been living at 
Rome but at Maluentum. 

The number 306 beyond a doubt only embraced the 
serviceable men, who belonged to the house and were 
in that sense Fabii, even if only a small part of them 
formed it. In the four or five thousand, numbers per- 
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haps which are exaggerated, the women and children 
were included ; the greater part however were plej^ians 
who were not unwilling to defend th^ estates^ they 
might acquire on the borders. On the ides of Fe- 
bruary Caeso, who was still consul, led th<^ forth 
through the Carmental gate, along the ro^d which 
they were never to return. For five hundred years no 
Roman whose mind was swayed by the faith of his an- 
cestors, went out of the city by this gate. > 

The story of their exploits, and of their destruction, 
belongs to the history of the changeful war against 
Veii. (Appendix X.) 

CHAP. XV. 

THE VEIENTINE WAR. 

This is the w^ar which, according to Dion, the patri- 
cians excited for tlie sake of employing the com- 
monalty, and of which the Fabii as the heads of the 
oligarchy must have been the chief promoters. In the 
two first years, 271 and 272, the hostilities w ere of little 
importance. In the next year the infantry in the army 
of Caeso Fabius refused to secure the victory which the 
impetuosity of the cavalry had opened the way to, and 
retired in confusion to Rome. The expectations how- 
ever, which the Etruscans had in consequence formed, 
of subduing Rome, were checked in the next year. 
The account of this campaign is substantially a very 
ancient monument, and is probably in a great degree 
taken from the domestic memoirs of the Fabian house; 
the gigantic numbers how^cver are of the same nature 
as similar ones in the legends of the kings. The vic- 
tory over the Etruscans was most decisive, but the 
death of his colleague Cn. Manlius, and of his brother 
Q. Fabius, prevented the surviving consul M. Fabius 
from celebrating a triumph. The only advantage gained 
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was that Cieso could be sent in 275 against the iEqui- 
ans, but he was compelled tQ«,refurn by forced marches 
10 the assistants^ of the army, which had taken tlic 
field against the Veientines in insufficient numbers. 
Soon afterwards the ICtruscans extended their ravages 
as far as the fort on the Janiculus. In the same year 
the Fabii established themselves in their fortress on 
tlic Cremera. The Etruscans who assembled to be- 
siege them were defeated by the consul L. iEmilius; 
Hereupon a truce was concluded only for a cyclic 
year, for before the consuls for 277 went out of office, 
the Fabii fell. While the day on which the Fabii 
perished, the eighteenth Quinctilis, is a matter of un- 
questionable tradition, the manner of their destruction 
is totally uncertain. History tried to lighten the grief 
excited by a woful calamity and perhaps to throw a 
veil over atrocious guilt by adopting the splendid fic- 
tions of poetry. Of these w^e know two, the first of 
which Dionysius treats with contempt: that the Fabii 
on their return from Rome, where they had gone un- 
armed to celebrate* a sacrifice peculiar to their house 
under the guarantee of a sacred truce, were attacked 
suddenly from ambuscade, and cut off* to a man, Tlie 
second Livy has adopted ; that they were lured into an 
ambuscade, and overwhelmed by numbers in spite of a 
glorious resistance. In whatever way they perished, 
they were no doubt sacrificed, for the consul T. Mc- 
nenius was encamped but a short distance off at the 
time, and was afterwards condemned as the guilty 
cause of the disaster. Mcnenius liowever was himself 
attacked and totally defeated, nor was the city consi- 
dered secure against a sudden assault from the Etrus- 
cans, who were encamped on the Janiculus, till the 
return of C. Horatius and his army from the Volscian 
borders. 

Fourteen days after the disaster on the Cremera, on 
the first of Sextilis the new consuls, A. Virginius and 
T. Servilius, entered upon office. Although the Etrus- 
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can army had been repulsed in their attack upon tlie 
city, their ravages on both banks of the Tiber had 
cut off the supplies, and crowded the city with fugi-. 
tives. It was at last determined that the two coifisular 
armies should sally forth, and whilst one should storm 
the Janiculiis, the other should turn the flank* of the 
enemy. After a desperate contest the Romani were 
successful, and the Etruscans abandoned their camp 
in the night. After the retreat of the Etruscans the 
historians speak of a peace, but it was probably only a 
truce for ten months, as in 279 the consul Valerius 
again defeated the Veicntincs. Hereupon in 280, 
peace was concluded for forty years, and it is by no 
means improbable that at this time the seven ‘ Pagi’ 
were regained, amongst other compensations for the se- 
vere hardships of the war. The Romans were without 
doubt indel)ted for the favourable result of this war to 
that waged by Ilicro against the Etruscans, the me- 
mory of which is preserved by the helmet consecrated 
at Olympia, as wxdl as by Pindar's ode. The inha- 
bitants of Vcii were thus in the last campaign no longer 
assisted by succours from their owm countrymen; for all 
the resources and thoughts of the maritime towns were 
turned to their own affairs by the decisive overthrow of 
their fleet, which probably took place shortly after the 
defeat on the Janiculus. (Appendix Y.) 


CHAP. XVL 

INTERNAL HISTORY FROiVI THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE FABII TO THE FIRST PESTILENCE. 

When the immediate danger was over, the tribunes 
impeached T. Menenius for not having succoured the 
Fabii ; their object seems to have been merely to fix 
the guilt upon him, and not to take vengeance on an 
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offender in behalf of whom his father’s memory pleaded. 
It is uncertain before what tribunal he w^as accused, 
but if it was that of the curies which condemned him, 
this circumstance will account for his refusal to outlive 
his disgrace. Sp. Servilius the consul w^as next im- 
peached, on his going out of office, by the tribunes be- 
fore the curies, for his rash attack on the Janievdus, 
and was acquitted, as was reasonable. It was before 
the commonalty, how^cver, that in ^iSl Cn. Genucius 
summoned L. Furius and C. Manlius, the consuls of 
the past year, for their refusal to put into efibet the 
agrarian law, for which there was an occasion, as some 
territory had been gained from Veii, on the conclusion 
of peace the year before. The defence which the con- 
suls put forward, that the law merely related to the 
immediate successors of Cassius, w^as not calculated 
to procure their accjuittal, and the determination of 
Genucius to follow up his accusation w^as not to be 
shaken. The patricians, thereupon, determined on 
the murder of Genucius, and the consuls followed 
up the panic, wdiich ensued amongst the commonalty, 
by ordering a general levy. This would have been 
carried into effect, had not the refusal of one man, 
Volero Publilius, to serve in the ranks, to which it 
was attempted to degrade him after serving as first 
centurion, brought on a conflict between the lictors 
and the people, the result of which w as that the levy 
was abandoned. For the following year, Pub- 
lilius was chosen tribune of the people, lie did not 
descend to personal revenge by impeaching the con- 
suls, but, in order to secure a lasting advantage to Ids 
order, proposed to transfer the election of the tribunes 
from the centuries to the tribes. The *|)atriciaii.s w ere 
not able to prevent the subject from being brought to 
the vote, but they exerted themselves to hinder the 
commonalty from coming to a decision, by prolonging 
fhe debate upon the measure till sunset, and then 
causing a tumult, by which all proceedings were put a 
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stop to, and could not be renewed till the next legal 
day of business. 

The days on which the plebs, and those on which 
the populus assembled, were distinct, like their places 
of meeting and their games. Those of the plebs were 
the nundines on which the country people came in to 
market, but on these days it was unlawful to bring any 
measure before the populus, or to hold its cornitia. 
This distinction was done away with by the Ilortcnsian 
law, which gave the force of laws to the decrees of the 
people; as by this law the nundines were declared ‘ dies 
Fasti,’ and the custom was introduced of convoking the 
centuries likewise for the third nundine to pass laws 
or to elect officers. The ])roceedings of the tribunes 
were consequently confined to the nundines, or to one 
day in eight, and it was necessary that they should be 
terminated in one day ; otherwise the bill was lost, and 
in this case the tribunes were obliged to give fresh 
notice of the ])roposition, as if it had been a new mea- 
sure, to be discussed on the third nundine : anotlier 
interruption was occasioned by the military expedi- 
tions, by which in the absence of the plebeians in tlic 
legions, the patricians by the help of their clients could 
outnumber the members of the second estate who re- 
mained in the city. By such hinderances the proposal 
of Publilius was baffled for a whole year, but he was 
reelected, and in his second tribunate, in 28J, he brought 
forward some fresh measures in conjunction with C. 
Lactorius. By the first of these the election of a^diles 
likewise was transferred to the tribes; by the second the 
plebs in its peculiar assembly was declared to be entitled 
to deliberate and to determine on all matters affecting tlic 
commonweal, when brought forward by the tribunes. 
This infused new life into the republic, although the de- 
cision to which the commonalty then came was still no- 
thing more than a kind of resolution. The assembly of 
the plebs did not become a branch of the legislature till 
the year when the senate acknowledged to the 
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tribune Icilius, that it was bound to take such a re- 
solution of the plebs into express consideration. Till 
then it might be thrown aside unanswered, but the 
legal recognition of the right of the tribunes to speak 
daily before the whole people on the general affairs of 
the state, as they had hitherto done on those of their 
own order, was under the circumstances of the time, 
far more than granting the freedom of the press is 
now. 

The inability of the government to maintain its legal 
veto may be conjectured to have arisen either from the 
Latins being prevented by w'ar from sending any troops 
to assist them, or from the older houses favouring the 
commonalty in consequence of the daily increasing pre- 
ponderance of the lesser houses. The senate, how- 
ever, formed the plan of preventing the plebs from 
])assing the resolution, and appointed Appius Claudius 
consul : the centuries had fortunately been able to give 
him a mild and soberminded colleague in T. Quinctius. 
On the decisive day an attempt was made by Appius to 
interrupt the proceedings, but his lictors were assailed, 
and the patricians were driven from the forum. The 
moderation of Quinctius prevented farther excesses on 
both sides, whilst the resolution of the plebs w^as with- 
out doubt passed before sunset, and was silently adopted 
as a law^ by the senate. Appius however rejected the 
peace, and burnt wdth a desire to avenge himself. In 
an expedition against the Volscians and /licpnans he 
commenced a system of persecution towards his troops 
which engendered a feeling of hatred and distrust in 
them. A rumour that they were betrayed induced them 
to abandon the field, and afterwards their camp. This 
opportunity of vengeance Appius did not overlook; he 
decimated his army, but when his year of ollice w^as 
over, the tribunes impeached him capitally before the 
commonalty. He escaped the penalty of his tyranny by 
^ voluntary death, which Iiis friends concealed under 
the cloak of a providential release. 
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In this year m the consul T. ^miJius vainly en- 
deavoured to persuade the senate to carry the agrarian 
law into eftect. Equally unavailing were the demands 
of the tribunes in the next year ^J85; the discontent of 
the plebeians must have been very great if they refused 
to take part in the election of consuls for ^6, accord- 
ing to Livy, by which perhaps it is only meant, that 
they refused their confirmation of the consul appointed 
by the curies. A brilliant campaign and the surrender 
of Antium produced a more conciliatory temper, and 
/Emilius being chosen consul for 287 repeatedly urged 
the execution of the Cassian law, and perhaps not 
without some eflect ; inasmuch as between this year 
and o\2 no agrarian demands were brought forward. 
The colony sent to Antium indeed was no relief to the 
commonalty 5 for the settlers were members of the curies, 
ten from each, and were unquestionably sent to protect 
the domain of which the patricians took possession. The 
silence about the agrarian laws in the next twenty-five 
years may possibly be accounted for, from the district, 
about which the two estates had been contending, 
having been reconquered by the enemy. 

About this time the patricians obtained th0 right 
of appealing to their assembly, against fines inlposed 
by the consuls, as they had long since had against cor- 
poral punishments. Ever since the time of Publicola 
a limit had been fixed to these fines for the patricians, 
but it was not till the consulship of Tarpeiiis and Aler- 
nius that this preliminary step was granted to the ))lc- 
beians : at the same time witliout doubt the law was 
enacted which empowered the tribunes to impeach any 
body before the court of the commonalty, who inter- 
rupted them when haranguing it, and to compel him to 
give such bail for his appearance as they chose to 
exact. It is ascribed to a tribune named Sp. Icilius, 
which name occurs among those of the first five tri- 
bunes elected by the tribes. The death of Appius had 
probably excited terror in the curies, and the moment 
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vas favourable to gain tbeir consent* This law, how- 
ever, has been placed twenty years too far back along 
M^ith the legend of Coriolanus, in which the author of 
this law, Icilius, comes forward as acdilc at his im- 
peacliment. This statement, instead of being worthy 
of rejectionv furnishes a valid ground for transferring 
the story of Coriolanus from a period wlicn it is totally 
irreconcileable with facts, to one when it completely 
harmonises with the traditionary history. This legend 
will now be related, as far as its genuine features can 
be discovered. 


CHAP. XVII. 

THE LEGEND OF CORIOLANUS. 

Cnaeus JVt^krciiis was in the camp before Corioli w'hen 
the Antia^^s came to relieve that town ; he defeated 
the relieving army, and at the same time re]nilsed a 
sally of the besieged garrison. 1 laving forced his w’ay 
through the gates with them, he took the j)laco, and 
thus gained in one day a double victory. It was in 
after ages sujvposcd that lie had derived his surname 
from tliis conquest. A subsecpient victory which he 
achieved with h.is clients, served only to increase the 
dread, which his haughty bearing had excited in the 
plebeians, and they refused him the consulship. In 
revenge, during a most severe famine, when it was 
proposed that some corn from Sicily, whiclr had been 
partly boiiglit, partly was a present from a Greek 
prince, should be distributed gratis to the starving 
cjoniinonalty, Coriolanus advised that it slioiild he kept 
locked up unless they abolished the tribunate. For 
this he was impeaclicd before’ rtie commonalty, and 
condemned. He retired to Antium to live in exile as 
‘ municeps.’ Here the friendship of Attius Tullius 
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secured for him an honourable ijlception. The Voh 
scians induced by his promises appointed him their 
general. In the course of two campaigns he stripped 
Rome of all her allies on her Latin frontier, and en- 
camped within five miles of the Capene gate. His 
ravages had been confined entirely to the^property of 
the plebeians. The general panic at Rome quickly 
procured his restoration to the rights of a Roman 
citizen, but Coriolaniis did not regard his private in- 
terests alone. He demanded the restoration of their 
territory to the Volscians, and their reception as allies 
and isopolites, and allowed the Romans three and 
thirty days, according to the fecial law, to consider his 
proposals. These terms are nothing else than those 
by which Rome in the year purchased peace with 
the Volscians. But there ^vas another condition, the 
admission of which would have been attended with 
the greatest calamity to the state. This was the vic- 
torious re-entry of the exiles, a pow’erfu^band of 
whom we find engaged in the enterprise df Tunuis 
Ilerdonius, probably the major part descendants of 
the Tarquinian party. His warmest adherents in the 
city could not but have trembled to see him come 
back as the chief of a band who viewed the biu^esscs 
and the commonalty with equal contempt. At the 
end of thirty days, a deputation of the senate first 
attempted to move his compassion : on the following 
day, the ministers of religion waited on him ; but to no 
purpose. Rome at this crisis was saved a second 
time by her women. Tlie prayers of his mother, who 
headed aii'Cmbassy of the noblest matrons of the re?- 
public, overcame his resolution. “ Mother,” he said, 
bursting into^tears, thou hast chosen between Rome 
and thy son: me thou wilt never see again : may they 
requite thee for it.” Lnwilliiig to return to the home, 
to which he could not^carry back his companions, he 
lived amongst the VolScians for the remainder of his 
days, and when death released him at a great age, the 
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Roman matrons mourning for him, as they had 

done for Brutus and Publico la. 

The story that Coriolanus lived and died in quiet 
among the Volscians, excited no surprise as long as it 
was the general belief that they were indebted to him 
for the gl^pous termination of tlie war ; but as soon 
as the story had crept in, that he had yielded his 
demands in favour of the Volscians to the prayers of 
the matrons, various accounts were devised of the 
way in which he perished. T'he account of his volun- 
tary death we have from Cicero, wlu) merely states that 
he took part in the calamitous Volscian war. The 
Roman tradition evidently looked on him and his fol- 
lowers as a power with which the? Volscians united 
themselves, as with a state, in their war against the 
Latins, wdth which the Romans were merely menaced. 
Poetical invention has however most thoroughly stifled 
the historical tradition. The capture of (^orioli be- 
longs to a heroic poem: at all evetiis the origin of the 
name Coriolanus must have been of the same kind as 
that o:{^inilar ones derived from otlier Latin towns. 
The prfelfent of corn from the Sicilian prince is probably 
borrowed from the year oil, though the proposition 
of Coriolanus may be in substance historical; Amongst 
the numerous impeachments of powerful deliiKjuents 
by the tribunes, which followed soon after the famine 
of 278, tliat of Coriolanus may have been one of the 
first, and Sp. Icilius may perhaps have a])peared there 
before his tribuneship as jedile. Several years may 
have elapsed between the condemnation of Coriolanus 
and the peace of in which it is extremely doubtful 
whether he actually took any leading part. As for the 
two enumerations of his pretended coiumests, they are 
merely two imperfect lists of the towns taken by the 
^Tlquians, along with those^lktiken by the Volscians 
after the fall of Antium, and-df the fortresses in the 
Pomptine district. W«‘ conjecture with confi- 

dence that the vanity of tli^ llomans tried to console 
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itself by representing the rccall^^ the colonists as a 
concession made to tlieir magnanimous and injured 
fellow-citizen, and that Coriolaniis only attended the 
Volscian standards as leader of a band of Roman ex- 
iles. Since however a recollection like that which re- 
mains of him cannot rest on a mere fable, wp may deem 
it certain that his generosity resigned the opportunity 
of taking the city, when Latium was almost entirely 
subdued, and Rome was brought to a very low ebb by 
the pestilencei:^ 


CHAP. XVIII. 

THE WARS WITH THE VOLSCIANS AND AilQUlANS 
DOWN TO THE PEACE OF 295 . 

Previous to the unspeakable calamities which befell 
Rome in these wars, several years had passed with 
great vicissitudes of fortune. Down to the year 285 
the Romans were only fighting in defence ol^,.xeinote 
districts, or of their confederates, but now the Aiisonian 
tribes had advanced so far that the territory of Rome 
itself was subject to their ravages. The campaign of 
28(5 was more favourable to the Romans, and was ter- 
minated with the capture of Antium, and the settle- 
ment of a joint colony tliere. So many towns however 
were lost, that tlie census of 289 contained 2G000 heads 
fewer than that of 280. P'rom 287 to 299 tlie war was 
carried on by the ylM|uians alone. The year 289 was the 
first of that unfortunate period w hich brought Rome to 
the brink of destruction. The next year the Ecetrans 
who had bee%at ])eace for three years w ith the Romans, 
declared w ar again. The campaign wms disastrous to 
the Romans, and their misfortunes were increased by 
a dreadful pestilence, which originated chiefly from tlie 
crow^ded state of the citj, owing to the peasants with 
their cattle having sought refuge within the walls. 
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The next year waslltill more calamitous to the Ro- 
mans. The Volscians and ^liquians, taking advaiftage 
of the defenceless condition of the city, encamped with- 
in three miles of the Rsquillne gate, and on their re- 
turn defeated the Latins and Uernicans with great 
slaughter ii||ar Tusculum. The campaign of ^92 is 
represented as a victorious one, but there are strong 
reasons for supposing the triumphs to be fictitious. 
The cessation of hostilities during the next two years 
is to be accounted for probably from thfe spreading of 
the pestilence. In the next year 295 the citadel of 
Tusculum was seized by a body of light armed troops, 
and held for some time, till famine compelled them to 
yield to the Romans ; Antium also was lost by what is 
represented Jto be a revolt, although from the amicable 
terms which it maintained with Rome till after the Gal- 
lic invasion, and from other facts, there are grounds for 
supposing that it was ceded to the Volscians. The 
municipal relation into which the Volscians were this 
year admitted by their league with Rome, accounts for 
the increase of the numbers in tl;e census to 117^19, 
which had in 289 only amounted to 101 H i, in spite of 
the pestilence and the destructive war. 'i'his peace is 
made mention of by some historians as if it referred to 
the iEquians, who this time also reappear as enemies 
of Home the year after. The annalists, who thought 
themselves hound to .suppress the fact of Rome having 
evacualed one of her colonies, did not perceive the wis- 
dom of her resolution to dissedve thereby the league of 
the Volscians and /Etjiiians, and so to confine the Avar 
to llie yLqnians alone. Tim Latin state was totally 
broken uj) ; many of the thirty tow ns passed into the 
hands of the coiujiicrors, and some evidently betook 
themselves to a state of clientship under the Romans ; 
a dependence which they did not throw off till after the 
Gallic invasion. When tlie power of the /Lqnians 
fiuled, many of their towns passed into the hands of 
the Romans, who now fought for themselves alone: 
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and thus the Roman state grew out of the wreck of 
Latium, until its restored greatness was a second time 
overthrown for a while on the Allia. 


CHAP. XIX. 

THE ^:QUIAN war down TO THE DECEM- 
VHRATE. 

The inroads of the Sabines were an additional induce- 
ment to the Romans to dissolve the league between the 
Volscians and /Rquians. The latter nation by itself in 
/i96 was more than a match for a single consular army, 
which was with difficulty rescued when besieged on 
mount Algidus. The task of relieving the army was 
transferred to a celebrated name by a very highly 
wrought poetical legend. T. Quinctius Cincinnatiis 
was summoned from the plough to lead the army of 
reserve to the relief of Minucius, and having suddenly 
marched to mount Algidus and surrounded the be- 
leaguering army of the -.TCquians commanded by Crac- 
chus Cloelius, compelled it to surrender on the most 
disgraceful terms. Tins legend bears internal evidence 
of its poetical character. Dionysius stripped it of its 
marvellous features, and so produced a storji,;whicli at 
best is not quite impossible. The only undftiiable fact 
of the story at the utmost is that Cincinnatus as dictator 
delivered the beleaguered army ; but it is by no means 
improbable that Q. Fabius, who afterwards took the 
command of jhe Jinny from Minucius, was the ])crson 
who saved it, and that the honour was attributed to 
Cincinnatus, to conceal the melancholy recollection that 
his dictatorship procured the expulsion of the accuser 
of his guilty son ; its real object having been to intimidate 
the plebeians into relinquishing their project for the re- 
formation of the laws. In 297 Corbio and Ortona were 
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retaken from the ^TEquians, but the glorious campaign 
of the two consuls on mount Algidus in 29.9 has too 
much the air of having been invented by the annalists. 
During the years immediately preceding tiie decemvi- 
ratc there was but little military adventure, since the Tc- 
rentilian law occupied everybody’s attention at Rome, 
and the tribunes probably stopped all levies, as the 
necessity for them was not urgent. This was owing 
partly to the isopolitan league with the Volscians, and 
latterly to a terrible pestilence, which iii 301 fell upon 
the Auruncian nations and the Sabines along with the 
Romans. 


CHAP. XX. 

DISASTERS AND EXTRAORDINARY PHE- 
NOMENA. 

For twenty years before the decemvirate Home was 
visited by a succession of physical jdienoinena as dis- 
astrous to her at home as her calamitous defeats were 
abroad. The first epidemic disorder appeared in 282 ; 
its character was most virulent, and it swept over the 
rest of Italy. The ravages of the second in 29 \, which 
probably was as widely sj)rcad, were of an e([ually fatal 
nature, awl^Jbn the return of the same sickness in 301, 
the mortality was no less alarming. This pestilence 
attacked the neighbouring states with equal fury, and 
uo doubt produced or promoted many changes through- 
out the whole peninsula. From its propagation into 
the mountainous districts of the interior it appears to 
have been of a difterent kind from the Attic pestilence 
which broke out only sixteen years later 1 for this, like 
the yellow fever, appears not to Jiave moved far from 
the sea or the great rivers. The effect of this pesti- 
lence was that the fields were left uncultivated, and a 
femine consequently ensued in the next year. 
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No occasion is stated for the breaking forth of tlio 
pestilence in oOI ; that of 291 was owing to tlie crowded 
state of the city, where the fugitives were exposed to 
the malignant fevers of the city during the dog-days, 
and diseases bred amongst the cattle would have a ten- 
dency to promote the development of the contagion. 
The same causes operated at Athens : Thucydides how- 
ever is inclined to trace the origin of the disease there 
to a ship which brought it from Egypt to the Pinens. 

Both these Italian pestilences and the Attic one were 
probably connected with contemporary volcanic con- 
vulsions. Such was the case with the ‘ black deatli,’ 
the progenitor of the present oriental ])lnguc, which 
arose in China in E3i7 ; such with the pestilence in 
the reign of Justinian : both of those visitations ap- 
peared during a period of incessant terrible earth- 
quakes, The dreadful mortality loo that prevailed in 
Italy and Greece U. C. 4b0 Rdl out at least very near 
a time of unusual volcanic convulsions. If we look for 
such at the period of the two Roman e])idemics wc find 
that the first occurred only three or four years before 
the wrtliquake in Taygetiis, by which Sparta was de- 
stroyed i in the imperfect state of history, the re- 
cords of dbntempdrancous shocks may easily havQ bcen 
lost. As to the year 291, if the eruption of Etna, which 
took place in Ol, 81, fell in the first year or^at Olym- 
piad, it coincided exactly with this pestubitcc. The 
epidemic of 301 may have sprung from the embers of 
the preceding one, as was the case with the second 
Attic pestilence. 

Meteorological appearances of an unusual nature for 
southern regions arc also registered for the years ^200 
and 295, and in the latter year the’^altiiost incredible 
phenomenon is recorded of a shower of flakes like fiosh, 
which the birds devoured, and of which v/liat remained 
on the ground did not rot. The fact that no such ap- 
pearance has ever occurred again, hardly warrants 
in denying the truth of a statement attested by 
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temporary authority, no more than the present state of 
Vesuvius would entitle us to deny the existence of the 
volcanoes that of yore filled whole regions of the earth. 
(Appendix Z.) 


CHAP. XXL 

CIVIL HISTORY OF THE ELEVEN YEARS 
PRECEDING THE DECEMVIRATE. 

The weakening effects of these pestilences were felt 
more by the houses than by the connnonalty, as many 
of the former became utterly extinct, and the re- 
mainder, not being open to fresh supplies, shrank up 
move and more into an oligarchy. The clientry of the 
extinct houses being released from its dependence 
would seek admission into the commonalty. Another 
inevitable consequence of the calamity was the de- 
generacy of manners. Very calamitous times how^ever 
generally awaken a sense of the defects of existing in- 
stitution^,. so that owing to this feeling, proposals for 
the refcffi^tion of the laws obtained a more favourable 
hearing. ^ The first of these bills was brought before 
the coim^nalty in the year 292 by the tribune C. Te- 
rentiliuswl^'he plebeians desired a compilation and 
revision oT the laws, of the political code, as well as of 
the civil and penal one. The object aimed at was 
threefold : to unite the two orders, and to place them 
as nearly as possible on an equal footing ; to institute 
a supreme magistracy in the room of the consulship 
with less powei',' and to limit its arbitrary authority ; 
and lastly to frame a national code for all classes of 
Romans without distinction. Of these Dion adoj)ts the 
first, Livy the second and the third, and Dionysius the 
third only, as the real obji^ct. The evil to be remedied, 
was not an absolute want of written laws, but the di- 
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versity of rights. The orders were still kept essentially 
distinct, as neither a ' connubiiim’ nor ^ cominercium’ 
existed between them. Every cury guaranteed the 
integrity of its century of arable land, and on the other 
hand, the allotments of the ])lebeians from the public 
domain could not be transferred to the patricians. It 
was on this account that the severity of the ancient law 
of debt was so great, as the monied men were unable 
to seize the lands of their debtors. The plebeians 
alone were subject to personal imprisonment, and the 
fines to which they were liable were at present un- 
limited ; but in botli these points the patricians were 
privileged. A still further diversity of rights may be 
inferred from the diflcrent courts of the two orders. 
Amongst the patricians themselves there was as much 
difference in their rights as in the origin of their tribes. 
Again in the colonies and other dependent townships 
peculiar rights existed. The clients also had their 
patrons for their judges, and the custom of the patri- 
cian tribes for their law: and independent individual 
agrarians had no determinate law. In such a chaos wc 
are led by analogy to conjecture that a litigation be- 
tween members of different classes would bo tried by 
the law of" the defendant. Not only prejudiees were 
shocked by the project of replacing this by ah uniform 
law of the land ; hut passions were violently irritated 
by the plan of placing all classes on an eejuai footing 
and uniting them into one nation, so that the supreme 
authority should be equally divided between them, and 
the pow'cr of the chief magistrate be in some respects 
limited. The appointment of ten commissioners for this 
purpose was proposed in thig bill, five from the pa- 
tricians, who without doubt would have been the two 
consuls, the two quaestors of blood, and the custos 
urbis, and five from the plebeians, to wit, the tribunes. 

The bill of C. Terentilius, in 292, was passed by the 
commonalty, but rejected by the senate and the curies. 
The next year it was revived by A. Virginius, or a still 
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more extensive one brought forward. The aristocratical 
party must eventually have grown weary of constitu- 
tionally opposing their veto against a gradually in- 
creasing minority. Hence the same tactics were em- 
ployed as against the bill of Publilius, and the com- 
monalty with their tribunes "‘Were repeatedly driven off 
the field on the regular assembly days by the patricians 
aided by their clients. The ringleader in these out- 
rages was CaDSO Quinctius, the son of Cincinnatus. His 
excesses at last roused the multitude from tlieir indifler- 
ence, and the offender was cited before the court of 
the tribes on a capital charge under the Icilian law, for 
having disturbed the tribunes in the exercise of their 
functions. The numbers of the plebeians, who pro- 
bably would liavc protected their oflicers with arms in 
their hands/^precludcd the idea of any violence on the 
part of the patricians. The additional charge of a private 
outrage committed by Ca^so on the l)rother of M. Vol- 
scius Pictor, who had formerly been tribune, which the 
consuls had refused to entertain, roused the fury of 
the assembly, and Chtso who had found ten sureties in 
•3000 ascs apiece for his ap])earance in court, finding 
that all possibility of indulgence was lost to him, with- 
drew from Rome into Etruria. The sum, irt'%liich his 
sureties were bound, was forfeited to the temple of 
Ceres. That it was exacted from Cincinnatus, is a mere 
fiction to HBX plain his subsequent farm of only four 
jugers. The greater houses were inclined after this to 
give way, but the lesser houses, to whom the Quinctii 
belonged, showed greater obstinacy, and also greater 
policy than ever. Their violence on the days of the 
assembly was strangely contrasted with their courtesy 
and liberality to the plebeians at all other times. Sueli 
conduct was likely to mislead tlje multitude into the 
belief, that but for the tribunate general kindness and 
concord would prevail. The sudden irruption of a 
band of outlaws headed by a powx'rful Sabine, named 
Turnus Herdonius, who occupied the Capitol without 

Q 
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resistance, awakened the suspicions of the . plebeians. 
They refused to enlist in the legions, till the solemn 
pledge of Valerius one of the consuls, that he would 
^assist the commonalty to pass the bill, as far as the 
power of his office went, induced the plebeians to take 
the military oath. In tKl^ attack on the Capitol Va- 
lerius fell, but the outlaws were at last overpowered, 
and amongst them there is no doubt that Caeso 
perished. C. Claudius, the surviving consul, refused 
to redeem his colleague’s pledge, and in addition pro- 
cured the illegal election to the vacant consulship of L. 
Cincinnatus, by an ordinance of the senate. A scheme 
w^as then devised, by which the perpetual concor- 
date and all other compacts w’ere to be declared 
void and cancelled in a ‘ comitia* to be held at the lake 
Regillus through an abuse of the forms of law ; but the 
patricians were foiled, and the same tribunes were re- 
elected continually from 2do to 297. In 295 the qiue- 
stors impeached M. A^olscius before the curies, for 
having procured the condemnation of one of their 
order by false testimony. The tribunes however would 
not allow them to meet on this trial, till the appoint- 
ment of Cincinnatus in 296 to the dictatorship com- 
pelled them to give way. This was evidently the sole 
object of his appointment, as he laid down his office 
within sixteen days. 

The horrible spirit of animosity, with which the oli- 
garchies of antiquity w’ere filled, seems incredible to 
such as are only acquainted with the mild and amicable 
footing, on which the several orders stand under a 
monarchy. Dion tells us that the patricians caused 
many of the boldest among their adversaries to be as- 
sassinated ; yet these assassinations did not effect their 
end. In the next year 297 the number of the tribunes 
was doubled, and became ten, two from each of the 
classes. They bound themselves to unqualified una- 
nimity, till they should gain their point with regard to a 
new code of laws. Their power w^as evidently on the 
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increase, as, in 298, the consuls were compelled to bring 
before the senate the Icilian law for assigning the 
Aventine to the plebs, and the law wa;^ carried. By 
this the plebeians were confirmed in the entire occupa-, 
tion of that hill, from wh^h all patrician possessors 
were ejected ; it became their citadel, and the Icilian 
law, along with those on which the liberties of the com- 
monalty rested, was excepted from the otherwise un- 
limited power of the decemvirs. In the year 300, an- 
other great step was gained in the abolition of the 
power of the consuls to impose arbitrary mulcts on the 
plebeians. By the law of 8p. Tarpeius and A. Ater- 
nius, the consuls, the extreme was limited to two sheep 
and tliirty beeves, nor could the maximum be imposed 
all at once, but could only be reached by the fine being 
raised by a^ingle head each day, excluding the ^ dies 
nefasti,’ till it attained the highest amount. Thus no 
one could be ruined by excessive fines unless he was 
guilty of obstinacy, for if the consul’s command was 
unreasonable, the tribunes were ready to afford pro- 
tection. By another provision of the Aternian law all 
magistrates were empowered to impose fines. 

In the same year, the ninth after the first introduc- 
tion of the measure by Terentilius, the senate and the 
curies at length consented that the laws should be re- 
vised. The question as to the representation of the 
orders was postponed, and five senators were commis- 
sioned to go to Athens, at that time the most flourish- 
ing of all existing republics. If the question, whether 
the name of Athens has been thrust in or not by later 
writers arbitrarily, were to be decided by the relation 
between the Attic civil law and that of the XIL Tables, 
we should decide in the affirmative, for there is not the 
slightest resemblance between the two codes, in any 
thing that is essential and characteristic, with regard to 
personal rights and the various forms of legal acts and 
judicial proceedings : but these arguments would be 
equally conclusive against any Greek city, except those 
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of Italy. (Appendix A a.) If however the model of a 
state, in whicli the commonalty and the houses had 
been united in one nation by a complete equality of 
privileges, was needed, Athens afforded such, together 
with a spectacle of all the blessings that had attended 
such an union. The laws of Solon however did not 
contain what tlie Romans wanted : they took their 
lesson from a later legislation. At Athens, as at Romo, 
the ‘demiis’ was in fact a commonalty, consisting of tlie 
old inhabitants of Attica. The division of the four 
Ionian tribes could only affect the riding nation, who 
composed the 3()0 houses in those tribes, and in the 
same manner, the local division into denies originally 
related only to the commonalty, whom according to 
their situation we find divided into men of the high- 
lands, the lowlands, and the coast. Thiff demus was 
excluded by Solon from the council, and from all high 
offices, while by his constitution of tluj classes all the in- 
digent eupatrids were removed from the government, 
without the rich members of the demus being admitted 
to it. The most jirohahle view of the reform intro- 
duced by Clisthencs is this, that like Servnls Tullius, 
he transformed this scattered demus into an uniformly 
organised community, and set it uj) by the side of the 
old tribes. During the subsequent interval, in which 
Athens developed itself with such prodigious rapidity, 
the two orders united into one body, and the ten tribes, 
instituted by Clisthencs, liecanie a division oinliracing 
the whole nation; while the Ionian tribes were abolish- 
ed, and the phratries thrown open to every citizen. 
By the regulation of Clisthencs each tribe contained 
ten denies, so that the seventy-four additional dcines, 
which* we meet with in after times, must have been 
made up partly of cantons dependent in bis time, and 
partly of houses, as may be inferred from their names. 
This alteration had taken plage a considerable time 
before the decemvirate, tlic first year of which fed 
about the thirteenth before the Peloponnesian wai- 
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The extensive commerce carried on between the west- 
ern coast of Italy and Attica would fully account for 
the fame of Athens, which was then at its zenith, 
having penetrated to Rome. Perhaps it may have 
been the Ephesian Hermodorus who directed the 
Romans where to look for a model of salutary laws : 
he probably assisted the decemvirs in framing the con- 
stitutional part ofthe XJl. Tables, as it can have been 
no common service that procured a stranger the honour 
of a statue in the comitiuin. 


CHAP. XXII. 

THE FIRST DECEMVIRS AND THEIR LAWS. 

After tlie return of the envoys, some short delay took 
place in the appointment of law-givers ; the plebeians 
however gave up the point in dis))ute, and ten senators 
w(*r(? nominated commissioners. Five of these appear 
to have been made up of the two consuls, the two 
(piiestors oT hlood, and the warden of the city, and 
the remaining five were probably cliosen by the cen- 
turies. The patricians were the more determined that 
none hut their own order shoidtl be admitted, since 
this board w^as not only to draw up a scheme of laws, 
but to enact them, and to he the sole magistracy in 
die state: besides, unanimity was much more likely 
to h(? attained from an arrangement d'pthis nature, and 
in case the de<'emvirs should betray their trust, the 
<^cnturies liad the power of rejecting upy olyectionahle 
law. The tribiuuite as yet could not have becji abo- 
lished before tlu' new constitution was settled, and 
our historians, as they were unable to perceive what a 
complete distinction there* wa's between the first and 
socoiid decemvirate, have transferred a provision to 
die former, which thev merely read of as connected 
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with the latter, or perhaps with the Terentilian bill. 
The supreme power was always lodged with one of 
the body as ‘custos iirbis,’ whom the lictors attended; 
the rest acted as judges: the rotation was probably 
the same as in a decury of interrexes, where the 
kingly power remained five days with each. They 
appear to have remained in office rather less than a 
year, as they probably entered upon it in Sextilis, 
when the consular year began, and their successors 
took their seats on the ides of May. When they had 
completed the national code, they published it on ten 
tables for the information of the people, in order that 
any amendments might be suggested ; and when every 
objection was satisfied, and their work was approved 
by the senate, they brought it before the centuries, 
wliose assent was ratified by the curies. Hereupon 
the laws were graven on ten tables of brass, and were 
posted up in the comitium that all might read thenn. 

These laws continued down to the time of the em- 
perors to l)e the basis of all civil and penal jurispru- 
dence. Unfortunately but little information is conveyed 
by the scanty fragments that accident has preserved; 
we may however notice some of the political changes 
effected hy them. It was now reejuisite that there should 
be a division of the nation which should comprehend 
both orders, and as the tribes of the houses could not 
take in the plebeians, the patricians were enrolled in the 
local tribes. It is thus, that we find after this time 
patricians frequently removed from their tribe and 
degraded to the class of lerarians; on this also was 
founded the claim of the patricians to be eligible to 
the tribuneship after its re-establishment. The patri- 
cians however were still considcraldc enough to main- 
tain their existence as a separate order, and it was 
therefore not wished to swallow them up, without an> 
distinction, in the general mass of citizens ; so that the 
patrician houses were still allowed to exist, although 
in the second decemviratc the distinction of greater 
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and lesser houses was done away with, as Appius 
took the votes of the senate in the order he thought 
fit; and ere long we find all allusions to such a dis- 
tinction die completely away. From this time all pa- 
tricians appear to have been indiscriminately eligible 
to every office of state; and although the curies with 
material alterations continued to subsist, the three 
ancient tribes were {ibolished, as they obstructed the 
transformation of the patricians into a body, in which 
all should be equal, and they could not conveniently be 
kept on foot alongside of the general tribes of all the 
citizens. From this time forward the precedence of 
the curies in giving their votes was determined by lot. 

Another great innovation was, that all who were 
terarians at this time were enrolled in the tribes, as at 
least a grefit number of pale-burghers and metics had 
been by Clisthenes. This infusion of foreign elements 
amongst the hereditary land-owners is clearly evi- 
denced after the restoration of the tribunate, when 
we frequently find a fjarty in the college, and even a 
majority, devoted to the patricians. The clients too, 
who in earlier times were distinguished from the ple- 
beians, now reckoned among them and made up 
a large part of the tribes. A great number of freed- 
men of the patricians likewise, and of the descendants 
of such, must have been admitted at the same time. 
The ancient colonics also appear to have been incorpo- 
rated in tfie tribes, as they are never more heard of as 
such; the commonalties of these towns most probably 
stood in the relation of clients to those families, which 
bore a ‘ cognomen’ derived from tliem. To unite all 
these, as well as the numerous ‘ inquilini,’ with the na- 
tion, was a measure no less politic than equitable, for 
the pestilences must have exceedingly thinned the 
ranks of the order, which alone was bound to serve in 
the legions, and after the. decemvirate we find more 
numerous armies in the field than before. 

It was the more reasonable that this duty should be 
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imposed on the terarians, since the centuries, in which 
they already had votes, were now invested with higher 
powers. By the XII. Tables the trial of capital of- 
fences was transferred to the centuries, as the general 
national assembly, and in conformity with this change, 
the quicstors of blood were henceforth elected by 
them. The praetorian magistracy however still re- 
tained jurisdiction, where the guilt of the accused 
could be determined by any particular law. The ju- 
risdiction, which the plebeian tribes had possessetl 
over their own order was likewise abolislicd, as botli 
those tribes had ceased to exist, and the officers who 
had transacted business with them, the tribunes, were 
done aw^ay with. The necessity for the protection of 
these officers w%as no longer felt, when the supreme 
magistracy was throwui open to the commonalty, and 
the patricians, instead of a distinct order, assumed the 
form of a numerous nobility. The harmony likely to 
result from such a division of ])ow'er w^as far more 
desirable, than the feverish excitement from the con- 
test of antagonist principles, and the senate willingly 
acceded to the measure, that half the second decein- 
viral board should consist of plebeians, on condition 
of the tribunate being abolished. 'This board w^as of 
an entirely different character from the first; the task 
of completing the Xll. T'ables was entrusted to them 
only along with the duties of an ordinary magistracy, 
and by the institution of their office the TenMitilian 
bill for the better ordering of the consular power was 
carried into effect. T'Jie ple})eia»i decemvirs were de- 
clared inviolable, their patrician colleagues were so al- 
ready, as being inaugurated magistrates. 

Now, from the year 311, bad the military tribmics 
been chosen in the manner which Dionysius says was 
ordained, three from each order, the highest offices 
of the republic would liav<^ l)eeu divided amongst a 
body of ten, for there were tw^o censors, and after dfb 
the tw'o (purstors of blood wore elected by the cen 
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turies. By tliis partition of the consular power be- 
tween tlie censors or pnctors, by whichever name wc 
choose to call them, and the military tribunes, whose 
authority was undoubtedly confined to the command 
of the army and had no connection with the adminis- 
tration of justice, the design of the Terentilian bill was 
in a great manner attauied, and the formidable power 
of the supreme magistracy was completely mitigated, 
when the (juaestors of blood were united in the same 
board with them. This modification however was 
found not to afford sufficient protection to the ple- 
beians, as when the decemviral government was re-esta- 
blished under a somewhat different form, being no 
longer united in one board, by the consuls Valerius 
and Iloratius, the tribunate of the plebeians was again 
set up by tlic side of it. 

It is exceedingly probable that the report of the en- 
voys, how the kingly power at Athens had been resolved 
into the college of the nine archons, had suggested 
tliis idea to the Homans of combining offices so en- 
tirely different from each other into one supreme magis- 
tracy. The law at Athens, that the archons in going 
out of office should become members of the council of 
Areopagus, may have suggested the corresponding 
regulation at Home, that all such as had filled curule 
offices, down to the financial (jiuestors, should become 
members of the senate. As the censorship, a branch 
of the decemvirate, was held for five years, the hypo- 
thesis is warranted, that the other members of that board 
were intended to remain in office an equally long pe- 
riod, and thus the senate would not become too nu- 
merous by the accession of the outgoing magistrates, 
and the excit^unent of freqifent elections would be 
avoided. There are numerous traces, that the same 
equality, that was established between the orders, was 
extended to the civil condition of individuals. There 
IS evidently from this time a perfect ‘ coinmercium’ be- 
tween the two orders, but the pledging of the person 
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in the case of the plebeians was retained. Probably 
the law of debt was contained in the last two Tables 
added by the second board of decemvirs, the laws of 
which Cicero calls unjust, as well as that law, which 
allowed of no intermarriages between the orders. The 
plebeians continued to be excluded from the * posses- 
sion’ of the public lands. These law^s were not newly 
devised, but being already in existence were not abo- 
lished. Either the plebeian decemvirs considered them 
unavoidable and not really hurtful, or else, as a bare 
majority of the college decided each question, the vote 
of a single plebeian being gained over to the patrician 
side turned the scale. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

THE SECOND DECEMVIRATE. 

The subversion of the constitution just established 
must clearly have been the olyect, which the patricians 
had in view, when they exerted their influence to ob- 
tain the election to the second deceinvirate of L. Cin- 
cinriatus, C. Claudius, and T. Quinctius, all of whom 
had been such determined adversaries to the change. 
Appius had altered his policy and declared himself 
strongly in favour of the reform, as soon as he saw it 
was unavoidable, so much so that the people saw the 
only guarantee for the maintenance of the new laws in 
his re-election. He had been named president at the 
new election by his colleagues in the first commission, 
in order that his nomination to the new board might 
be constitutionally impossible, but he appears to have 
coloured his proceeding by alleging that the first board 
had not been magistrates but merely interrexes, and 
this plea must have been admitted by the curies. As 
censor and praetor he had the chief sway in the new col- 
lege, a power which was in some degree shared by Q- 
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Fabius, who had been thrice consul. His plebeian col- 
leagues were in most respects passive tools, although as 
nearly a year elapsed before the two Tables were made 
public, they had probably shewn a strong opposition 
to them. We must not suppose that they, or the cen- 
turies, allowed the connubium between the two orders 
to be abolished. There was evidently a barrier of this 
kind already, which a politic plebeian might allow to 
stand, as marriages of dispjiragement added tp the 
numbers of the commonalty, and were quite as reput- 
able as marriages with the right of confarreation. The 
only difference was that a child from such a marriage 
could not inherit from his father, whose property in 
default of legal collateral heirs devolved upon his 
liouse, as the offspring was considered to belong to 
the same order with the mother. This right of in- 
heritance which the ‘gens’ possessed, if the gens w^as 
extinct, devolved on tlie cury, and ultimately on the 
burghers at large; so that to this may be traced the 
origin of the rule that the testaments of patricians to be 
valid should be made in the presence of the pontiffs and 
the curies. In the same way plebeian testaments were 
made before the centuries, eitlier on the field of jMars, 
or in battle array, wliereby they resigned the claims of 
the whole body of the commonalty to the property of 
their fellow plebeian. By the law however, as now 
settled, this consent became a mere form, and ulti- 
mately both the comitia were merely represented sym- 
bolically. When the connubium was introduced four 
years afterwards, this unlimited discretion in the mak- 
ing of wdlls, being found agreeable, wms still retained, 
though ultimately it was grossly abused. The hnv of 
debt was still retained by the Tables, but it is probable 
that some limits were set by them to usury, particu- 
larly as Tacitus says, that the uncial interest was an 
enactment of theirs. It must have been abolished 
how^ever afterwards, at n time wlien money was scarce; 
and the law^ of 391 was only a revival of the earlier one. 
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The most injurious (Uspimigement which the p)e. 
beiiins experienced, was the losing the right of aj). 
pealing to their order from the decisions of tlie de- 
cemvirs, wliicli the patricians retained. Although 
the plebeian decemvirs might interpose to protect 
their order against their colleagues, still this inter- 
position was powerless in comparison with that 
formerly exerted by the tribunes. Even this weak 
protection the decemvirs arc said to have annulled, 
by binding themselves on oath nf)t to oppose one an- 
other. This may jiossibly mean, that they agreed to 
let the voice oF the majority be decisive, and on this 
supposition the accession of one plebeian, such as 
Sp. Oppius, to his patrician colleagues, would give the 
new board an entirely )>atrician character. Tlu» terror 
of the new tribunal was at first universal, but gra- 
dually the aid of the tyrants was given to the ))atrician.s 
in any injuries, which they might choose to inflict on 
the ])lebeians. The leading patricians are said to 
have given their su])port to the tyrants, in order that 
the pleb(;iaiis might l)e led to regard the restoration 
of the consulship, even without the tribunate, as a 
b(*nefit. The excesses, however, ascribed to the pa- 
trician order, a.re without doubt exaggerated, thoiigli 
their support of an obnoxious government was sidli- 
cient to excite tlu? hatred and indignation of the plchs. 
Perhaps the majority of the Homans would have hccni 
dissatisfied, Iiad even these decemvirs ruled as laud- 
ably as tin* first college, inasmuch as both in the 
forum and the senate house a state of laiigoiir and 
irnudivity had taken the ])!ace of that restless excite- 
ment, to which the nation had so long been accus- 
tomed. The plebeians however found out that all 
their guarantees had been surrendered, and that they 
were? ov(U’reached: ami the appearance of the ile(‘eni- 
virs, each w ith twelve lictors and the axe re))lacc(l lu 
the fasces, proclaimed that, like tyrants, they needed 
and sought protection and force from a guard. 
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The commencement of hostilities in the second v eiiv 
305, by the .'Equians and Sabines, caused the decem- 
virs to convoke the senate. I'he C()nscri])ts wert‘ 
forced to enter the legions without delay. "J'heir dis- 
content was tlie probable cause of tlui defeat of botli 
armies. A legion of veterans was s(‘nt to assist tJie 
army, which had been (Udeated l)y the Sa])ines at 
Eretum, and was encam])ed near Crustuineria. ddie 
command of them was entrusted to li. Sieinius Den- 
tatns, a most distingiiislied veteraji, wlio in a former 
tribiineship had reiider(*d himself o])noxioiis to the 
patricians. Most ])robably he rej)roaelie(i the troops 
for their cowardice in submitting to tlu' decemvirs, and 
recalled to their minds the conduct of their Ibrefathers 
at the secession to the Sacred Blount, the recollection 
of which was awakened by the locality of the camp. 
The generals determined on his death ; and the veterans 
with their commander were betrayed to tlie enemy, and 
])erished. Th<' treachery however did not escape de- 
tection. 

In the meanwhile Appius (daudiiis cast his lustful 
eyes npou a daughter of L. \ irginiiis, one of the no- 
ble members of liis order, the betrothed bride of L. 
Fcilins, who had rendered his tribiineship memorable. 
To obtain possession of her, he suborned one of Ins 
clients to lay claim to her person, as being the child 
of a female slave of his, who had been imposed on her 
reputed father by his childless wife. She was seized 
upon in the forum, and dragged before the praetor, 
who was sitting in judgment in the comitiuin. This was 
Appius Claudius. In his presence the mock plaintifl' 
repeated the tale that he had learnt, and demanded 
that his bondmaid should be adjudged to him. By 
the law of the XII. Tables, until judgment was given, 
the person, who was claimed as a slave, continued in 
the possession of his fall rights, but was obliged to 
give security for his appearance in court. As the 
child was still under her father’s power, tlicre was no 
one who could stand surety for lier in his absence. 
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Appitis however consented to postpone his judgment 
until her father could be sent for from the camp, but 
adjudged the maiden to the plain tift”s custody in tlie 
meanwhile. The lot of a female slave exposed her to 
the most brutal treatment; so that at this horrible 
sentence a loud cry of lamentation burst forth. Icilius 
Jind Sp. Numitorius, the uncle of the maiden, had by 
this time ; forced their way to ^he tribunal, and the 
crowd had so increased that it was found impossible 
to drag her away. Appius therefore altered his sen- 
tence, and, under the mask of forbearance, allowed 
Virginia to be bailed by her friends, and put off to 
the next day the question as to who was to give the 
legal security until a judge could determine the cause. 
In case however her father should not a])pear the 
next day, he announced his determination to maintain 
the dignity of the laws and of his office. 

It was requisite that Virginius should be sent for im- 
mediately, lest the tyrant should procure his arrest at 
the camp. Whilst Icilius therefore contrived to detain 
the court, two messengers w ere dispatclied to him, and 
he w as already half way on his journey before the mes- 
senger of Appius arrived at the camp with instructions 
to detain him. The next morning Virginius appeared 
wdth his daughter before the tribunal. The case was 
heard l)y Appius, who decided that the maiden should 
be assigned to the plaintiff, until a judge shoultl decide 
the matter. The reason for this decision Livy could 
not find any wdiere credibly related. The lictors were 
then ordered to disperse the crowd, and the armed ad- 
herents of the decemvir rendered resistance hopeless. 
Under pretence of taking leave of his daughter Vir- 
ginius contrived to withdraw for a moment aside with 
her, and snatching up a knife from a butcher’s stall, 
plunged it into her breast. The lictors did not dare 
to stop him, as, holding the bloody steel on high, he 
hastened through the gate to the camp. The call to 
freedom was raised in the forum over the virgin 
corpse by Numitorius and Icilius, in wJiich L. Vale- 
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rius and M. Iloratius joined. The lictors were dis- 
persed, and Appius finding himself deserted, muffled 
his face and fled. The senate was convened by Sp. 
Oppius, but came to no decision. The restoration of 
the tribuneship was now demanded by tlie commonalty, 
and the tyrants were abandoned by both the armies, 
who plucked up their standards and hastened to 
Rome; where the imilted plebeian force on the Aven- 
tine acknowledged twenty tribunes as its magistrates. 
Tlie senate however did not give up the cause of the 
tyrants, but sent three deputies to summon the army 
to return to its allegiance ; the plebeians how^ever re- 
fused to negociatc w ith any of the senate but Valerius 
and Horatius, who were in consectuence sent to them. 
The abdication of the decemvirs was now rcciuired by 
the commonalty, but w^as refused by the patricians, 
who still presumed on their bands of clients, and on 
succour from the dependent towns. By the persua- 
sion of M. Duiliiis the plebs determined on a second 
secession, and encamped on the Sacred Mount, to 
which spot they transferred their government. The 
stubbornness of their adversaries now gave w'ay, and 
Valerius and Iloratius were dispatched by the patri- 
cians to negociate. Icilius in behalf of the plebs de- 
manded the restoration of the tribuneship and of the 
right of appeal ; and besides this, an amnesty for the 
popular party, and the summary punishment of the de- 
cemvirs. The latter condition w as not how ever insist- 
ed upon, so that all opposition from the patricians was 
hushed, and peace was concluded. The senate issued 
an ordinance that the decemvirs should lay down their 
office, and that consuls should be chosen, and that the 
chief pontiff* .diould preside at the election of tri- 
bunes. Hereupon the seceders returned to Rome; 
the Capitol which the patricians had occupied was 
given up to them, and they marched thence in military 
order to the Aventine io elect their tidbunes. Such 
IS the account which Livy, Dionysius, and Dion adi^pt, 
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hut in a frafpnent of Ciceros Republic wc find 
variations from it. There the army occupy nt 
the Sacred Mount, and peace is concluded by the first 
three deputies. If the names of these three deputies 
were recorded, the probability is that they ne^f)ciate(1 
the peace, and represented (he tliree patrician tribes. 
The oratioiiwS of \ alerius and Iloratius, according to 
Cicero, were delivered after tkjp fall of tlie decem- 
virate. Diodorus, wliose heedu'ssness unfortunately 
has spoilt the accounts vvhicl) he liad before him, sup- 
ports in some degree the statement of Livy. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

THE FIRST YlbVll AFTER THb: RESTORATION 
OF FREEDOM. 

The election of the new tribunes superintended 
by the chief pontifF; this appears at firs^ sight an ex- 
tremely strange circumstance, but it may be account<*(l 
for thus. The presence and assent of tlie head of tlir 
pontifical college su])plied the ])lace of the sanction ol 
the curies, wliich liad long since been abolished; and 
such a proceeding was probably requisite to repeal 
the law, which had been passed by the curies undt r 
the auspices of the pontiffs, abolishing tlie tribiinesliip. 
The first act of the new tribunes was to convoki' an 
assembly of the plebs, by which, on the motion of 1^- 
Icilius, an act of indemnity was passed for all who had 
taken jiart in the insurrection, and thus the fi)rcc ol 
law was given to the ordinance of the senate guaran- 
teeing the same thing. Oh the motion of M. Duilin'^ 
another ordinance of the patricians was confirmed, hy 
which two patrician consuls subject to ajipeal were to 
be fleeted freely by the centuries to exercise the 
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preme authority. This was apparently a provisional 
measure, not meant as .a permanent renewal of the 
earlier and more powerful office, and for this reason 
the name of ‘ consuls ’ was substituted for the older 
one of ‘ prajtors/ by wbicb the diminution of their 
original power was clearly implied. The new consuls 
were L. Valerius and M. Horatiiis, both evi(fently the 
free choice of the plebs, whose election the senate and 
the curies, however iJlh, could not refuse to confirm. 
The confidence of the people in them Wtis not disaj)- 
poiiited, as they immediately provided for tlie security 
of freedom by reviving olil laws, and ])y framing new 
ones, from which the preliminary assent of the senate 
and tlie curies, in order that they might be submitted 
to the centuries, could not be witldield, in their present 
anxiety on account of the im])eachmcnts hanging over 
their order. 

The first law passed by the consuls was one by 
which the assembly of the plebs was recognised as a 
branch oj^the legislature. Hitherto an ordinance of 
the plebs^'even when it had received the assent of the 
patrician assembly, still was not a law. It was now 
enacted by the centuri(*s, that an ordinance of the 
plebs should be held of equal force with one passed 
by the centuries. Tlie assent of the patricians how- 
ever was still indispensable for all bills passed by the 
centuries, so that it cannot have been dis])ensed with 
at present in the case of the tribes. The terms in 
which this law is reported by Livy must not be al- 
lowed to mislead us, as his words w^ould imply that the 
ordinances of the plebs were to he binding upon all 
the Quirites. He is here however anticipating a mea- 
sure subsequent to the Valerian law, and is led away 
by the state of things in his own time, when the plebs 
was the whole nation, and their ordinances were laws 
for every Roman. Conversely now, an ordinance, which 
had originated with the senate, knight be raised into a 
Jaw by the assent of the plebs on the motion of the 
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tribunes. Of this we find a remarkable instance at 
the institution of the censorship within about five 
years afterwards ; wlicn, it is said, the senate proposed 
the measure, the patricians eagerly took it up, and tlie 
tribunes made no opposition to it. If there should bo 
any error in this statement, there can be no doubt that 
in 392 an ordinance of the senate was brought down 
to the tribes to be passed into a law : this was twenty 
years before the later Publilian law. The sanction of 
the assembly of the tribes was perhaps preferred to 
that of the centuries, as the urgency of the measure 
did not allow^ of waiting for a comitial day, or of risk- 
ing the chance of an interruption of the auspices. It 
has been commonly supposed that, in this Valerian 
law, the later Publilian law of 1 12, and the Uortensian. 
the principle that the ordinances of the plebs were to 
have the force of law was established in words sub- 
stantially the same. In this case the original law must 
have become obsolete through criminal neglect, and 
recpiired to be re-enacted. The historiaau however 
have probably caught up a hasty copception of their 
import, and expressed it in the terms peculiar and ap- 
propriate to one of them. The stages, by which the 
legislative power of the plebs attained to absolute 
sovereignty, were gradual. The first step was to set 
aside the curies, and it became sufficient to give the 
‘ auctoritas patrum,' if the senate sent down an ordi- 
nance to the tribes, or adopted one passed by them; 
this change may be ascribed to the dictator, Q. Pub- 
lilius. Half a century later the veto of the senate also 
was abolished by the Uortensian law, and the tribes 
assumed the constituent authority, independent of that 
assembly ; a dangerous absoluteness, against which 
good sense struggled very long, and which was first 
decisively established by C. Flaminius in his tribunate. 
There were how^ever still a few cases, in which, for a 
century after the Uortensian law, the initiative of the 
senate was acknowledged as indispensable. 
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The second law, stated to have been proposed by 
Valerius and Horatius, was, that any one, who should 
procure the election of a magistrate without appeal, 
should be outlawed. These general terms however 
must have been qualified, otherwise the appointment 
of a dictator would have been prohibited by them. 

The third law renewed the protection of personal 
inviolability which the tribunes and sediles had origin- 
ally possessed, and extended it to the plebeian judges 
and decemvirs. It was also decreed, that copies of all 
ordinances of the senate should be given to the ple- 
beian acdilcs, and deposited in their archives in the 
tem))le of Ceres, as they had hitherto been frequently 
suppressed or falsified by the consuls. The two new 
tables of the laws were likewise posted up in the co- 
mitium. The great work of legislation was terminated 
by a tribunician law of M. Duilius, denouncing death 
.against all who should create a magistrate without 
appeal or leave the plebs without tribunes. 

As freedom seemed now to be secured by the esta- 
blishment of these rights, the tribunes proceeded to 
summon the decemvirs singly before the court of the 
plebs. Appius might have retired into exile, but he 
publicly defied his adversaries by appearing in the 
forum with a band of young patricians. The anger 
of L. Virginius was kindled at this sight, and he sum- 
moned him to appear before a judge wdio should de- 
cide the fact, whether as praetor he had pronounced 
against the possession of personal freedom : in case of 
his refusal he threatened him with chains, as by such 
conduct acknowledging his guilt. There is some dif- 
ficulty in understanding the nature of this summary 
proceeding, as tc how a prosecutor could be warranted 
throwing a defendant into prison by his refusing to 
^^ppear before a judge, whose cognisance could only be 
preliminary to that of the assembly of the })eople. It 
seems that an oflender token in the act was led at 
^nce before the tribunal of the praetor, or, if he re- 

n2 
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sisted, was dragged to it, to hear and suffer punishment; 
in this case no preliminary bail was admitted. In case 
the prosecutor was not present, the quaestors took his 
place. But as the number of court days was limited, 
the same quaestors, if the arrest took place on any 
other day, committed the accused person to prison to 
await the day of his sentence and punishment. The 
Roman prison was a ])lace of custody not of punish- 
ment ; no ray of daylight entered into it, and the hor- 
ror and extreme misery of confinement in it was such, 
that unless the guilt of the ollender was certain, it 
would have been grossly unjust to consign him to it. 
In sucli a case the accused, niiglit tender a waLio* 
(sponsio), to (h'cide which the magistrate assigned a 
judge out of the order capable of holding that olfica*, 
and by this step he gaimal a right of ap])eali!ig to the 
tribunes, if the prosecutor (ha/lined the wagta*. It 
was o])tit)nal however for the tribunes to interfere. 
In case the judge d(‘clared the fact to he proved, the 
prosecutor sent tlie criminal to prison to prevent hijii 
withdrawing from the sentence of the people. It’ the 
defendant slum Id refiis(* the wager, when the ]daintiir 
tendered it, lie was held to have eonfessial his guilt, 
and .so in tliis ca.se might pro|H‘rIy be taken into cus- 
tody. '1 his previous trial, as it were, was (hmoininated 
a pnejudicium, and generally determined tU(‘ eveiii ef’ 
the conclusive trial, though not necessarily so. It was 
in the power of the tribune.s, in ease th(‘ prosecntoi 
should tender a judge, whose impartiality was not cer- 
tain, to protect the defendant in his refusal to accept 
him. l*lven a patrician had the power of calling up<>>’ 
the tribune.s to intercede, if he was prosecuted by 
of their body, and to this Appius had recourse, lait 
with no effect. His frietHl.s and clients endeavoured 
to prevail on the commonalty to relea.se him from con- 
finement, but in vain, and Appius before the day of 
trial died in prison, l)y his own hand, as was generall) 
supposed. His plebeian colleague, Sp. Dppio^^j 
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had not attempted to oppose his tyranny in the case 
of Virginia, and had illegally scourged a Roman citi- 
zen, was also sent to prison, where he too killed him- 
self. The other decemvirs were allowed to go into 
exile. The general alarm of the patricians at the 
prospect of further impeachments was quieted by a 
declaration of M. Duilius, that no further inquiry 
should take place. The patricians however no sooner 
felt secure, than they sought to revenge themselves, 
both the consular armies had gained victories which 
entitled the consuls to demand a triumj)h, but the 
senate denied them almost unanimously that honour. 
The tribes were nearly^induced to overstep their legal 
powers, and to award it against the decision of the 
senati‘. It was illegal to re-elect tlu' consuls to oflice 
for the next year, nor would the curies have con- 
firmed such a re-electi«)n, so that all the commonalty 
could do for N’alerius, was to invest him with the office 
of (puestor at the iirst election in which the centuries 
had tlu‘ disposal of it. The hereditary transmission 
of principles ami feelings in Homan houses, as an 
luirloom from generation to geiu'ration is remarkable. 

Sicinii, the Idcinii, the M;enii, and the Publilii 
■ilways ap]>ear on th(‘ side of the ]>oo])le. and in the 
>^aine manner the \ alerii were always true to the 
plci)s whenever their rights needed protection. The 
Horatian house hv'Comes extinct in history two gene- 
rations after tlie eompieror of the Sabines. In the 
Valerian, after the end of the re}>uhlie, we find Mes- 
•^alla, the w orthiest man of his age ; and with the Cor- 
nelian it outlived all tlu‘ other patrician houses, re- 
taining its lustre, though in>t indeed in the degraded 
fasti, until the Roman nation expired. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

CIVIL COMMOTIONS DOWN TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF 311. 

The re-election of tlie tribunes was no less anxiously 
wished for by the old commonalty tlian that of the 
consuls. In this case no interference from without 
could prevent them from cjirrying their point, but tlic 
firmness of INI. Duilius, wdios^lot it was to preside at 
this election, in refusing to admit any vote for himself 
and his colleagues, compelled his fellow-citizens to 
give way. There were however only five candidates 
who obtained the rer|uisite number of votes in the 
majority of the tribes, but, as it was requisite that the 
proceedings to be valid should be completed in one 
day, Duilius insisted that the tribunes already elected 
should nominate to the vacant places. As may easily 
be supposed from the mode of their election the 
majority of the college w^as entirely devoted to the 
patricians, to which order two of the tribunes be- 
longed. Sucli is the account of liivv, which hears 
with it an appearance of great improbability, in the 
fact, that a tribune, so op])o.sed to the w ishes of his 
colleagues, should have been allowed to jireside, and 
could have carried measures against their will at a 
time when questions were settled by the majority. 
The real que.stion in dispute beyond ail doubt was 
what .share the plebeians were to have in the dcccin- 
virate, since tin* half of that supreme magistra(7 with 
the exclusive posses.sion of the tribunate would have 
l)eeTi too mueh. What then, if the tribunate was 
henceforw'ard to represent the wdiole nation divided 
into tribes, and was to be divided betw-een the two 
estates, sn that five plebeians cdecte<l by the tribe^' 
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sliould be entrusted with the power of filling up the 
other five places? The two consulars Sp. Tarpeius 
and A. Aternius were on this supposition not the only 
patricians, hut seem merely to have escaped oblivion 
from having distinguished themselves on other occa- 
sions. If such was the resolution, the decemvirate 
was clearly to be introduced in the form previously 
ordained, and the ordinance of the senate, directing 
that consuls were to he elected, was an infringement 
of tlie agreement between the two estates. Sucli 
iniglit luive been the case, as the election of the con- 
suls did not take place till five days after that of the 
tribunes, w4ien the patricians had secured their share 
in that college. T'he law of Trehonius in 307 was 
manifestly j)assed to recover for tlic plebeians the full 
possession of the tribunate, since all the tribunes 
were henceforward to be elected by the votes of the 
commonalty, and if the election was not concluded at 
sunset, it was to be valid as far as it had gone. The 
judicial (iiuestorsluj) seems to have been left to the 
patricians, though the election to the ollice was freely 
decided by the centuries. Its functions would have 
formed a part of the deccunvirate, and tliis regulation, 
if a permanent one, would imply, that the bri‘aking u]> 
of the deceinviral C(»llegt‘ had already been determined 
upon. 

Tlic consuls of the years o()7 and 308 avoided all 
contests with the tribunes, but the patricians of the 
younger houses, wliicli are mentioned for the last 
time, distinguished themselves by maltreating the 
commonalty. In 300 the old state of civil discord 
seemed to be revived, and nothing but an invasion of 
the Homan territory by the .Thjuians induced the tri- 
bunes not to stop the levies. The next year 310 
brought on a crisi.s. Nine tribunes gave notice of a 
hill for electing one of the consuls from each order, 
Jmd one of them, C. Canuleius, of another bill to le- 
galise marriages between the orders. It was evident 
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to prudent men that marriages of disparagement were 
undermining the patrician order, and also tliat its 
most violent enemies were the ofFsj)ring of such mixed 
alliances. Accordingly the Caniileian law received the 
assent of the patricians. From the speech made by 
the mover of it in the senate, it is evident that the 
tribunes had newly acquired the right of admission 
into the senate-house. Their seats during a debate 
were on benches before the doors, which stood open. 
Thus the representatives of the plebeians had access 
to the deliberations of the senate, but without a vote, 
and tliis was evidently connected with the regulation 
that the ordinances of the senate were to be deposited 
in the archives of the lediles. 

The bill respecting the consulship was compro- 
mised by an agreement that botli places shoidd be 
iq>en to either ord(M', by wliich it was foreseen by the 
patricians, that the arbitrary ))ower of the patrician 
president, and the influence of liis order on tlie cen- 
turies, would render the ordinance as far as regarded 
tin* plehs nugatory. TIu? patricians however were 
not appeased by this concession in the demands of the 
tribunes. After the most violent measures had been 
(lisciiss(Hl by them, a new compact was at last con- 
cluded between the leaders of the senate and the tri- 
bunes, in the room of (he decemviral one. By this, 
which may Ik* entitled the constitution of the 
decemvirate was resolved into its lliree component 
oflices, which now stood compjetely separate from 
each other. Of tliese tiu* censor.ship and the (jmestor- 
slup were reserved for the patricians, the farmer to 
he bestowed by tlie .s(»nate and the curies, the latter 
by the centuries. The military tribunate was reduced 
from a body of six to one of tliree, and thrown open 
indiscriminately to either order, while the plebeians 
retained €*xchisive possession of the tribunate. 
peudix B b.) 
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CHAP. XXVL 

THE CONSULAR MILITARY TRIBUNATE. 

Tlie office of supreme in«agistrate, when thrown open 
to the plebeians, was sliorn of its dignity as well as of 
its power, since the new consular tribunes had not 
attached to them, as to the consuls, the curule honours. 
Hence we find that no consular military tribune ever 
cel(?l)rated a triumph even for the most brilliant vic- 
tories. The most remarkable feature of this tribune- 
ship is the variableness in the number of its members. 
From ^111 to this magistracy' occurs five times, 
and in each case we find in tlie Fasti three names ; 
from to »‘il9 wc find eleven or twtdve boards of 
four, and three or tW4) of three members. In the 
interval from t<» tlu‘ Licinian law there are never 
fewer than six, but in three instances we meet with 
ciglit. In these three latter instances the names of 
the censors have been given amongst those of the tri- 
bunes, inasmuch, as since the censorship had been 
much rediicc'd in dignity and pi»vver, the persons in- 
vested with it were reckoned among the Hribuncs, 
though not strictly belonging to their body. But 
during this same period the duties of the tribunate 
were not confined tevcommanding in the field. It was 
usual to send out two eonsidar armies each under two 
military tribunes, whilst, of the two who staid at home, 
one filled tlu^ post of warden of the city, and the 
other, as commander of tUp reserve, stood in the place 
of the iuicicnt proconsul. ,The pra^torship of the city 
"as still confinetl exclusively to the patricians, even 
for a whole century after the Licinian law ; w hilst this 
one place therefore >vas rc'^erved to them, the other 
^'0 places being exclusively military might be con- 
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ferred on either order. There is one year in which 
the tribunes in Livy’s Fasti are all plebeians, but we 
find in the new fragments of the Fasti a patrician 
name amongst them, and this patrician was the praetor. 

Before the number of tribunes w'as raised to six, 
this praetor must have been distinct from them: and 
since, whenever we meet with only four tribunes, one 
of them took charge of the city as prefect, as he must 
have exercised the pra*torship of the city in its full 
extent, he was necessarily a ])atrician. Properly speak- 
ing he was no more a military tribune than the censors 
were afterwards, he was only a colleague of the tri- 
bunes, and the vicegerent of the censors. Whenever 
there were censors as well as military tribunes, as 
there was no need of a pratorian vicegerent, we liml 
only three consular tribunes, before the increase of 
the number of tribunes to six in doO: and again, when 
tlie Fasti have four tribunes, there assuredly were no 
censors. This latter case could not ha])pen Ixfoiv 
when the time of the censorship was shortened by 
Maniercus /Thnilius, l)y whose hill ther(‘ were to he no 
censors for three years and a half in each lustn* : had 
it not heen for this, no colleg(*s previous to the ahera- 
tiori in dot) would contain more than three trihimes. 

'I'he military tribunate, as originally instituted, was 
a part <3f the deeemvirate. By the constitution of dll 
the numher of its members was reduced to tlirce, 
who might 'l)e cliosen out of either order. The pa- 
tricians however had so much control over the (‘lec- 
tions as to exclude generally the })leheians, The 
senate could always decide wdiethcr consuls or tribunes 
were to he appointed ; it preferred the former, heeause 
in tlieir case votes for a plebeian might he pcrenij)- 
torily rea cted ; when however it was forced to admit 
the latter, after the , Eniiliun law, if there were no (’(^n- 
so’-s, it nominated a patrician to be w'arden of the cit}. 

year 350 is the cornmeiKement of a totally dilloi' 
(‘lit magisrra(‘y under the same name. The praetor- 
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ship was now separated from the censorship and 
united with the tribunate, though still reserved to the 
patricians: the other five places were open to both 
orders indiscriminately. Of these five one always com- 
manded the reserve, wlienevcr there was occasion to 
assemble it. Were we to believe the statement of 
Livy, which speaks of tlie prerogative tribe, the elec- 
tion was at the same time transferred from the cen- 
turies to the tribes. But whatever may have been the 
cliaiigc, it must have been a))plied to the election of 
censors likewise, who at this time were held to be col- 
leagues of the tribunes, and if it be true that a Tre- 
bonius was elected censor in d7(>, there needs no proof 
that he cannot have been appointed by the curies. 


CHAP. XXVll. 

THE CENSORSHIP. 

The election of censors was vested by the constitution 
of .‘HI in the curies, subject to the confirmation of the 
centuries. Hence arose the strange anomaly in after- 
times, that at the election of these otliccrs the latter 
assembly voted twice over, its confirmatory voice being 
still retained as an unimportant formality, after the 
election had been transferred from the patricians to 
the centuries. The regulation that the censors were 
to he appointed by the curies was the same with that 
by which, since the compact of ‘H i, the higher place 
in the consulship had been exclusively reserved to the 
patricians. Wlvni how’ever in d5() tlie prmtorship \vas 
severed from this olHce, it was of much less moment to 
the patricians to maintain their right of conferring the 
censorship, so long as they had the power of rejecting 
the candidates amongst llie military tribunes, the col- 
leagues of the censors. 
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The functions of the censorship were originally, the 
administering the propert^and the revenues of the re- 
public, the registering the citizens according to their 
orders, and the keeping the land-tax rolls. Livy, who 
was not aware that the censor’s functions included 
those of the praetors, was fully justified in saying that 
the office originally in itself was insignificant, when the 
revenues from the public lands consisted merely of 
agistment at the utmost, nor is he less correct in anti- 
cipating its probable importance in the hands of men 
of emiiicnce, who would be enabled by it to determine 
the rank of the citizens, and the valuation of taxable 
property, at their pleasure. The censors were em- 
powered to enrol members in the senate, the e(|ucs- 
trian order, and the tribes, and on the other hand to 
exclude such were unworthy. In ancient days a 
])erson who had been struck out of the roll of his tribe 
took his ])lace among the lerarians, or in the register 
of tlie Cii rites, but when a distinction was made in 
later times ])etwccM the tribes of higher and lower 
rank, he may merely have gone down into a less re- 
spectable one. The cetisoriaii brand was affixed to an 
individual, not merely in execution of the sentence of a 
court of law, a ‘ jii<lieium tnrpe/ by which tlie punish- 
ment of civil degradation was inflicted on the otlcnder, 
but in cases where the ci risors acted on their private 
conviction of a man's unworthiness. In the former 
case they could not restore the oflender to his civil 
rank even with their united voice; in the latter the col- 
league, or the successor of the censor, who liad iinjioscd 
the brand, might remove it. If a plebeian renounced 
lii.s callirjg a ^ a husbandman, and l)etook himself to a 
handicraft triule. it wa.s the censor’s duty to strike him 
out of th< roll, and, on the same ground, if an ierarian 
chose the station of a countryman, it was but fair that 
he should be registered in the tribe in the region of 
which he had bought land. The al).sohitenes.s of the 
censorian power was di.splayed in its most glaring co- 
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lours, when Appius Claudius placed every one indis- 
criminately in one or otli^ of the tribes, but it was 
limited to the enlarging or retrenching the rights of a 
Konian citizen; the censors could not bestow or take 
away the franchise itself. When we read of their ad- 
mitting foreigners to be assessed, it was by virtue of a 
privilege conferred by the Uoinan people, and they 
could not degrade an aerarian lower. When we are 
told that they added new tribes, all that is meant is 
that the law for erecting the new tribes was proposed 
to the people by them. Scarcely any measure had so 
much influence on the condition of the republic as the 
institution of new tribes, and the admission of foreign 
cornmunities to the complete franchise. This can 
never have been left to the discretion of the censors, 
as it was so strictly deemed an act off sovereign power, 
that the tribunes in the sixth century would not so 
much as allow the senate tlie right of proposing that 
tlie full franchise should be granted to some municipal 
towns. 

When the patricians became members of the general 
tribes, they were liable to tlie disgrace of being struck 
out of them, and tlu^ jcrarians formed now a body con- 
tradistinguished from the citizens. Over the patrician 
equestrian order however the ce nsors had no power, 
beyond that of granting or resuming the horse pro- 
vided by the state, but with respect to the correspond- 
ing plebeian order, tl»ey could supply vacancies or 
purge it of unworthy members. As far as the senate 
was concerned, the censors can scarcely have had the 
power of excluding any from it except they had in- 
curred legal infamy, it must however have been tlieir 
duty to complete its numbers with the best men of each 
cury. 

The administration of the public revenues was from 
the first fully entrusted to the censors. The rt'gula- 
tion of tolls and excise dr lies, the fiirming of the cus- 
toms and similar liranches of the revenue, as well as 
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the contracts for the public works, were coiumitted to 
them, though the senate had a moderating power. 
The land-tax, being fixed in money, was not farmed, 
but was raised by the tribunes of the aBrariiuii, unless 
it was levied to pay the army, when the soldiers de- 
manded it directly from the persons charged with it, 
as the knights did their horse money. Whether a 
tribute was to be imposed, and to what amount, tlie 
scale of this tax being according to every 1000 ases in 
the census, Mas ahvays decided by the senate alone. 
The comitia might refuse to declare war ; but when 
they had resolved on the end, the government Mas 
authorised to raise the means of accomplishing it, 
money and men. Even in the most advanced stage 
of tlie democracy, the people never claimed the right 
of granting tax6p. The tril)unieiairveto against the 
land-tax Mas doMn to tlie Gallic Mar no more than n 
demand that the first order should contribute fairly 
for its possessions in the pid)Iic lands : in later tijnes, 
M'hen the re])ublic M as seeking to impose a property 
tax on land, the uhole produce of M’hich Mas to go to 
the creditor, the tribunes by their veto ileclared that 
the usurers should not be alloMed to enforce their 
claims, and drove the senate either to make some 
e(|uitable adjustment in favour of the ruined laml- 
oM'iiers, or to levy a property tax from the monied 
men. 

The regulation of the property tax was left by the 
senate entirely to the discretion of the censors, and 
from their edicts, by M'hich some individuals Mere 
taxed at a rate many times liigher than the usual one, 
and from the decuple valuation of slaves, it is clear 
that the real amount of property differed from the 
sum at which it was rated for tlie purpose* of taxation 
in the Roman census as well as under the Athenian 
financiid system, though in quite another manner. At 
Athens a citizen's whole estate was valued ; hwt only a 
part of it, Mdiich part was smaller in tlie case of the 
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poorer ckttses^vras separated frcnn the rest as taxable, 
and for thk part an uniform rate was paid; at Rome, 
on the contrary, a very large part of many estates, 
being only possessions, were not taken into account, 
and even many sorts of property were excepted, while 
certain kinds of property were assessed at several 
times their estimated value, and even rated at more 
than the ordinary standard ; no fiivour was shown to 
persons of small property, if it came up to the limit 
where taxation began. (Appendix Gc.) 

The financial calculations and the keei)ing the re- 
gisters was the business of notaries, who were freed- 
nien and formed a company : the mere writing was 
probably performed by public slaves. It i.s highly 
probable that all confusion in registering the transfers 
of estates was obviated by the restpction, that they 
could not l)c transferred to new owners except in 
parcels bearing a direct proportion to the whole, mea- 
sured by the duodecimal scale. 'Fhe }>ractice of alien- 
ating sueh j)roportional parts of an estate has con- 
tinued in some parts of Italy to the ])resent day, and 
the modern measure (»f land, tlie ‘ pe/za,‘ iii the neigh- 
bourhood of Koine and in l^atium, is the ancient juger. 
Thc‘rubbio’ of seven pezze is the plebeian plough- 
land of seven jugers. This word is derived from ‘ rii- 
briim,’ the title of the state-terrier, in which no one 
could he regist(*red as a proprietor, unless his naim^ 
should be found i\\ the roll of the citizens; and the 
bu siness of witnesses at sales was to identify the ])ur- 
cliaser as the person whose name >vas entered in the 
roll of the citizens. Hence when a citizen incurred 
the extreme ‘ diiiiinutio capitis,’ his name was ex- 
punged from the ‘ rubruin;’ if he went into exihs and 
Was outlawed, hisl and became forfeit to the state; if 
ke left the country for any ot^r causi*, the land was 
left open and might be taken possession of by a 
stranger, who might acipiire the ownership by usu- 
eaption. Hence it was usual for tlie owner before he 
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left the country to convey it either really or nominally 
to another person from whom the state might demand 
the land-tax : if he had a son under his power, that 
son^&s his representative stepped into his place, just 
as if it had been vacated by death. In later times no 
Roman had the right of removing to foreign parts, un- 
less he left children behind him. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 

CIVIL AFFAIRS FROM THE^IjirEAR 311 DOWN TO 
THE LAST VEIENTINE WAR. 

By having the arbitrary power of fixing the value of 
every man's taxal)le j)ropcrty, and tlie exclusive man- 
agement of the register of tlie citizens, the ruling 
order was enabled to pack the centuries in such a 
manner as for the most part decided the event of pro- 
ceedings at their assemblies. It is true that the tri- 
bunes could protect th(».se whom the censors had 
rated too low, and have them transferred into a su- 
perior class, but they could not (unjuire into the false 
qualification.s of those who were rated too high. Nor 
did this increased assessment entail any disadvantage 
on the friends of the ruling order, since, if they were 
liable to military service, the consuls might pass them 
over in the levies which they regulated at tlieir dis- 
cretion, and if a tax was ever laid on, tlie (pia?sters 
might omit them when they collected it. It might 
thus easily have happened, that none but patricians 
.should be elected to the first military tribunate, with- 
out the plebs deserving the reproach that it had 
childishly disturbed the peace of the republic from 
idlj vanity; but the commonalty is not chargeable 
even with the semblance of .such folly, for one of the 
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three first tribunes, L, Atilius Longus, was unques- 
tionably a plebeian. It was for this very reason that 
the senate forced them to resign in the third month 
of their office, under the pretext of a decree ’bf 
the augurs declaring their installation defective. 
Their funetions devolved without a new election upon 
the censors L. Papirius and L. Sempronius. The 
circumstance that these two magistrates concluded a 
treaty with the^Ardcates has induced Macer to place 
them in the list of consuls, although no such officers 
are found in the old annals for this year. The people 
(lid not suffer the removal of the military tribunes to 
pass away quietly ; thcs^ officers most probably with 
the support of the tribunes of the people refused to 
submit to the hypocritical declaration of the augurs, 
and T. Quinctius was in consequence 4|med w ith dic- 
tatorial power. If there be any foundation in the 
story wliich we find in Valerius Maximus and in Dion, 
that nine tribunes of the pc^ople were once actually 
hiirnt alive, as the opponents of the consul Sicinius 
had been previously, this is the only period of time at 
which so surprising an event can possibly have hap- 
pcMRuI. We must then suppose that one of the tri- 
biiiios, P. Mucins, aided in the execution of a sen- 
tence pronounced by the curies on his nine eolleagues, 
fnr having obstriieted the election of other magistrates 
to fill the vacant places of the consular tribunes, whose 
eli ction had been declared informal : none but a ]>erson 
who was himself inviolable could lay hands on the iii- 
violahh* trihiines. In this light the story appears very 
plausible, hut, on the other hand, there arc considera- 
tions of such weight, wd\ich induce us to regard the 
^’liole story as one and the same w ith that of the t'xe- 
^ution of the nine patricians in tluit it is scarcely 
possihhi to decide w ith full conviciiou between the tw*o 
opinions. The same names and the same numbers 
found in both stories ; aiul this inversion of the 
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parts is merely an instance of the caprice so common 
in tradition. 

For five years successively after this consuls were cre- 
ated. We might suppose from an expression of Livy that 
the patricians carried their point, not merely by their 
influence in the centuries, but by an usurpation on 
the part of the curies. In the year 315 a dreadful 
scarcity had prevailed from the general failure of the 
crops, and L. Minucius was created i^prefect of the 
corn market, an ^traordinary magistracy, whose pro- 
vince it was to buy up corn and regulate its sale out 
of the public magazines. The supply was scanty, aiul 
the price, at which it was sc^ to the citizens, by no 
means moderate; In the nuast of this distress, Sp. 
Madius, the inchest of the plebeian knights, by his 
energy and address acliieved what the government 
had failed in, and having pn)cured large supplies of 
corn from Etruria, distributed it to the poor at a mo- 
derate price, and to the indigent gratis. His bounty 
won the hearts of the poor, along with the favour of 
the more aflluent plebeians. The patricians became 
alarmed at his growing popidarity, and early in the 
next year, on the information of L. Minucius, that 
clandestine meetings had been held in his house and 
arms collected there, appointed L. Cincinnatus dicta- 
tor, who immediately with an armed train set up his tri- 
bunal in the forum. Before tJ)is the master of the 
horse, C. Servilius Ahala, proceeded to summon 
Maelius, wh«) with the rest of tlie citizens had come 
down into the forum ; the latter seeing death before 
his eyes snatched up a knife, and ran into the crowd 
for protection, but Ahala, sword in hand, and accom- 
panied by an armed l)and of young patricians, forced 
his 'way througli, the people and slew^ the defenceless 
Maeliii.s. So summary a proceeding is certain evi- 
dence tliat no legal ground for a verdict of condemna- 
uon existed against him, as the dictator could bar the 
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intercession of the tribunes, and the centuries before 
whom he would have been tried, were, as is shown by 
the elections at this period, entirely under the influence 
of the patricians, and would no doubt have condemned 
him, had he been guilty of high treason, as the rheto- 
rical fictions of some historians imply. His appear- 
ing in the forum unarmed, after a dictator had been 
appointed, and the fact that none of his pretended ac- 
complices were punished, can only accounted for 
on this supposition. He may certainly have had in 
view the recovery of one of the places in tlie consul- 
ship for the plebeians, but, for the patricians to call 
this a crime, is but aho^^r instance of the wolf com- 
plaining that his brook is troubled. ^The house of 
Maelius was pulled down, and its vacant site seemed to 
later ages a confirmation of his guilt. The contempo- 
raries of Maelius however judged otherwise, for Ahala 
was accused of murder before the people, and only 
escaped condemnation by voluntary exile. An insur- 
rection broke out when the terrors of the dictatorship 
were removed, and according to some of the annals the 
ferment w as allayed only by L. Minucius passing over 
to the plebs, and being elected one of the tribunes, 
probably to fill up a vacancy in the college. During his 
magistracy he reduced the price of corn, and fixed the 
maximum at ari ‘as* a iiiodius. Most })robably the en- 
grossers of corn were compelled to bring their stores into 
the market, and the prospect of an abundant harvest 
contributed to the fall of prices. This fact has been dis- 
torted, and Minucius is made to sell the stores left by 
Maelius: this however could never have been regarded as 
act of beneficence, nor for such conduct would the 
plebs have rewarded him as its preserver in time of need 
'vith a gilt ox, and a statue outside the Porta Trigemina. 

The indignation of the commonalty was vehement 
enough to extort the election, oj^- military tribunes in 
although the influence of the patricians prevailed 
against all the plebeian candidate?* The first place 

»2 
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however was assigned to Mam. iEmilius, who stood very 
high in the affections and confidence of the people. 
He was frequently appointed dictator subsequently to 
this, and in the year 321, in his first dictatorship, he 
shortened the duration of the censorship from five 
years to eighteen months. Throughout the remaining 
years of this lustre military tribunes were chosen; 
then followed five consulships, till the year 329, during 
which the praetqr’s authority rested with the consuls. 
After this period we have colleges of military tribunes, 
to which, when there were no censors, a praetor was 
joined ; these were only twice interrupted by consul- 
ships during the first thirt^li years, by special ordi- 
nances of the senate. Prior however to the change in 
the constitution in 350, we find but one plebeian mili- 
tary tribune, Q. Antonius Merenda, in 333 : his elec- 
tion was evidently permitted by the senate as a com- 
promise with the plebeians, for the withdrawal of an 
impeachment against C. Sempronius, one of the con- 
suls of the preceding year. Not only were the senate 
able to exclude plebeian candidates by the refusal of 
the magistrate, who presided at the election, to take 
votes for them, but, at this time, the confirmation of the 
curies was not an empty form, and might be withheld. 
The plebs however made gradual advances in securing 
and enlarging their rights. In 324, the aid of the tri- 
bunes of the people was invoked by the senate against 
the consuls. In 325, a fixed and low valuation of the 
head of cattle, in which fines were imposed, was settled 
by a consular law, to the great delight of the plebs, and 
both parties seemed inclined to cultivate an aniical)le 
feeling, and to rise above the paltry interests of their 
several orders to higher views of government and ge- 
neral representation. In 328, another great step was 
made in obtaining the recognition of one of the great 
fundamental principles of the constitution, as Igid down 
by Servius, when the tribunes prevailed on the senate 
to bring the question of war against Veii before the 
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centuries : henceforth, till that period of desperate 
wretchedness which preceded the Licinian laws, the 
tribunes no longer obstruct the levies. During a 
course of thirteen years after 329, the senate only suc- 
ceeded twice in forcing consuls on the people. The 
first time was in 331, when it was proposed by the 
tribunes, that the provisions of the agrarian law should 
be put into effect, as the public domains must latterly 
have received great additions since the victory of the 
dictator, A..Tubertus, in 324. By tlife bill it was pro- 
posed that a ‘ vectigal’ should be levied on the ^posses- 
sors ’ of the old domain for the'payment of the troops, 
and that a part of the ^^wly conquered lands should 
be divided amongst the plebeians. The former part 
of the bill was probably given up, as it formed part of 
the agrarian law of Metilius in 354, which was carried 
tlirough successfully. That the payment of the vec- 
tigal however was an obligation already in existence 
but eluded, and that it was legally re-established in 
331, though not then insisted upon, may be inferred 
from the agrarian commotions in the second of the 
above mentioned consulships, in 334. 

The quaestores classic! from their name must have 
been elected ever since the time of Publicola by the 
centuries, whereas the quaestors of blood down to the 
decemvirate were appointed by the curies. It was 
proposed by the consuls in 334, that the number of the 
former should be increased from two to four, as, by 
the reestablishment of the tenth and the introduction 
of pay for the troops, the business of the treasury was 
much increased. The tribunes however refused to 
move for the assent of the commonalty to the new bill, 
unless the newly created places were secured to the 
plebeians, as it was of the greatest importance to them 
that the new tax should be levied fairly upon both 
orders. Hence the patricians withdrew the measure ; 
the tribunes however, on the other hand, renewed it 
uf themselves, and at last the matter was compromised 
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by all the places being thrown open to either order in- 
discriminately. Although the plebs gained nothing at 
the moment^ they relied on the sure operation of time, 
and were not disappointed, for eleven years afterwards, 
in 346, the election of three plebeian qusestora was 
carried. 

When Sylla increased the number of quaestors, his 
object was to fill up the vacancies in the senate, where 
a person after serving the office of quaestor took his 
seat by right, unless he was excluded as unworthy by 
the next censors. This must have been an extremely 
old regulation, and without doubt the plebeian quae- 
stors were admitted into th(^. senate from the very 
first, and we may thus account for the mention of a 
plebeian senator nine years after this time, on the 
supposition that he had earned his rank through his 
quaestorship. 

Henceforth every army was accompanied by a quae- 
stor, who superintended the sale of the booty, which 
was either distributed amongst the legions, or lodged 
in the ^aerarium,’ the common treasury of the state, 
and no longer in the * publicum,’ the chest of the 
patricians. As no pay was yet given, thou|jJi.the ser- 
vice in the field had been lengthened, the were 

the more determined in claiming their due. share of 
the booty, and in 311, when the consular tribune, 
M. Postuinius, broke his w'ord to them fibapiectwg the 
plunder of Kola?, in their exasperation they put him 
to death. This however w'as not the only wrong that 
rovised their fury ; they could not endur^ that the land 
they had conquered with their unpaid services should 
belong to the patricians. In 312, when a colony was 
sent to Ardea, the plebeians had been entirely passed 
over. In 337, however, a small assignment of land was 
made for the benefit of the plebeians ;rat Lavici, but 
this was a poor compensation, as they had received 
no share either in the territory of Fidpnae, or in the 
lands conquered from the iEquians. Hence in 338, 
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and 339, two of the tribunes brought forward a com- 
prehensive agrarian law, but the patricians gained 
over the majority in the college, and defeated the 
measure, which was perhaps an unreasonable one. 
The next year the patricians had still more adherents 
in the college. Bolae being taken in the next cam- 
paign of 341, L, Sextius, one of the tribunes, insisted 
on allotments in its territory being assigned to the 
legion that had conquered it, and at the same time on 
the genex'al execution of the agrarian laws. The army 
was detained in the field, and its general Postumius 
was summoned to Rome, as his colleagues were per- 
haps too lukewarm in their opposition to the bill. A 
threatening expression against his own troops, which 
he had used in the city, found its w^ay to the camp, 
and incensed the soldiers so much, that, when Post- 
iiinius attempted to cj[uell a tumult, which had arisen 
about the booty, by measures of great severity, they 
fell upon him and stoned him to death. This outrage 
proved advantageous to the oligarchy, who were en- 
abled thereby to carry the election of consuls, and to 
retain the territory of Bohr. The next five years, 
during which the republic was governed by consuls, 
passed away in commotions upon the agrarian ques- 
tion. In 3M), however, the election of plebeian c|uae- 
stors could no longer be prevented, and, in 347, the 
patricians found themselves compelled to permit the 
election of consular tribunes. Four years afterw’ards 
this office was remodelled, so that the number of the 
college was increased to six, the pnvtorship incor- 
porated with it, and the censorship deprived of its 
previous j)rc-eininence find united to it. The election 
of the censors was no longer left to the curies, and 
this sacrifice of valuable privileges for the sake of 
concord shows, that the senate no longer considered 
itself as the representative of a particular faction, but . 
as the common government of the republic at large. 
The probability likewise of a renewal of hostilities 
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against Veii, the truce with that city having expired, 
opened unbounded prospects, if Veii should fall, but 
the plebeians were resolved to fight the battles of the 
state not as mere bondmen, but as citizens who should 
share their fruits, and probably, before the declaration 
of war against Veii, the tribunes stipulated for the 
redress of pressing grievances. An important change 
in the tribunate of the people took place about this 
time ; hitherto a plurality of votes had always been 
decisive in the college, but, in the years 300, and 361, 
we find the interposition of one or two tribunes suffi- 
cient to stop a bill. It is not improbable that the 
senate may have stipulated for this change in return 
for its concessions, one of which was an ordinance, 
ttiat the infantry like the cavalry should receive re- 
gular pay. As this was meant to be mainly r^iised out 
of the tithe, the levying of the ‘ vectigaV could not 
possibly be eluded much longer. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

ON THE PAY OF THE TROOPS. 

The Veientine war was not the first occasion of 
giving pay to the troops, as the oerarians must un- 
doubtedly have always continued to pay pensions to 
the infiintry ; but, in early times, the number of persons 
receiving pay must have been limited by that of the 
persons liable to the charge. The change now made 
was, that every legionary became entitled to receive 
pay, and the deficiency was made up from the produce 
of the tithe, and the supplementary tribute. We know 
from Polybius, that the daily pay of a legionary was 
two obols, equal to three ases and a half, the drachma 
being considered equivalent to the denary of ten ases. 
(App. D d.) In thirty days this would amount to 100 
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ases, which was the €l<r(popa of ten drachms that was 
levied by the last Tarquinius. The knights* yearly 
pay of 2000 ases, if divided according to the year of 
ten months, gives us 200 ases a month, just double the 
pay of a foot soldier. The triple pay of the knights, 
introduced in 354, was undoubtedly a compensation 
for their serving with their own horses. The gra- 
dations of 300, 200, 100 ases, in the three classes of 
the ‘ spolia opima’ refer to the shares of the general, 
the cavalry, and the infantry. The changes made in 
the property tax by Camillus and Albinus, the censors 
of 342, in taxing bachelors and orphans, were occa- 
sioned by the introduction of pay for the whole of the 
army. The tribute at first pressed heavily on i^e 
plebs, as the lowest class only was benefited by it. 
Hence, in 364, the tribunes forbade the levying of it, 
and brought forward an agrarian law, which perhaps 
contained provisions for securing the regular payment 
of the tithe. This was probably carried into effect, 
if we may argue from the cessation of vetos till the 
period just preceding the Licinian laws. 


CHAP. XXX. 

THE WARS DOWN TO THE LAST WITH VEIL 

The campaigns during this period begin to assume a 
character of much greater importance, though the 
accounts of them are still so suspicious that we must 
content ourselves with a general outline of them. The 
victory of M. Horatius, in 306, over the Sabines seems 
to have been decisive of the fate of that nation, as all 
mention of war between them and the Romans ceases 
for the next century and a half. They became most 
united probably with the Romans by a common fran- 
chise, and the excess of the census of 364 by 35,200 
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heads above that of 295 may have been caused by the 
accession of Sabine isopolites. The cause that in- 
clined them to peace, seems to have been that the na- 
tion was exhausting itself in emigration, the tide of 
which, unable to extend itself westward, was now 
setting southward into Lucania. In the same year 
the iEquians were defeated on mount Algidus, nor 
did they renew their depredations till the third year 
afterwards, in 309, when a marauding party advanced 
to the Esquiline gate. The legions however were 
soon drawn out, and the campaign was victoriously 
closed on the third day. In the same year a dispute 
arose between the people of Ardea and Aricia about 
the vacant territory of Corioli, and the Romans were 
appointed arbiters. They adjudged it to themselves, 
probably on the ground that, as Latium was dissolved, 
Rome stepped into its rights, and might therefore 
incorporate the territory of any of its towns, wliich 
had been destroyed, with its own. This decision has 
been ascribed by ignorance and prejudice to the plebs, 
though the concilium of the populus, the only body 
that we should expect to act in such a case, is ex- 
pressly mentioned. In 311 an alliance was concluded 
with the Rutulians of Ardea, brought about probably 
by the ruling party there, as in the next year affairs 
came to a secession and to an open feud with the com- 
monalty at Ardea. A Roman army was thereupon sent 
under M. Geganius to the relief of the burgesses, 
whom the commonalty with the assistance of Clce- 
lius, an /Equian general, had besieged in the city. 
The siege w as raised and the beleaguering army laid 
down their arms. The burgesses however were so 
weakened that they were glad to recruit their ex- 
hausted population by foreign settlers, and a colony 
appears to have been sent from Rome, not to form the 
populus as in the Romulian colonies, but only as a 
new tribe. The community thus composed, to which 
perhaps some Aricians were added, might afterwards 
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be reckoned among the Latin colonies, in the number 
of which Vie find Ardea in the sixth century. 

The expedition of Cloelius does not appear to have 
interrupted the peace between the two states, which 
was very desirable to the Romans during their war 
with Veii; it lasted till 324. In that year the iEquians 
and Volscians encamped with a most formidable^army 
on mount Algidus. M. Postumius Tubertus was 
thereupon appointed dictator, and a full muster of the 
classes was made, in addition to which the city legions 
were enrolled by one of the consuls, and an army of 
reserve was stationed outside the walls, under the com- 
mand of the master of the horse. After various skir- 
mishes, and mutual attempts to surprise each other’s 
camp, the intrenchments of the allied armies were 
stormed in the rear, on the 18th June, by the dictator 
with the main body of the troops, and at the same 
moment the consul sallied forth in front to support 
him. The defeat of the enemy was decisive, and the 
iLquians resolved to sue for peace. A truce with 
them was concluded for eight years. The Volscians 
however were divided between two parties, but it is 
probable that the peace-party attained its end, as the 
whole of the eastern frontier remained tranquil during 
this period. This was most desirable for Rome under 
the dreadful pressure of epidemic sicknesses during 
the first half of it, and during the latter, having full 
employment in the war wdth Veii. This w’ar had been 
occasioned by the revolt of Fidenae in 317. We read 
so often of attempts of this nature made by the Fi- 
denates, that the annalists seem to have repeated the 
same story over and over again, to fill up the blank in 
the chronicles of the kings. The Fidenates formed an 
alliance with the Veientines and Faliscans. They 
were however reduced again to subjection in 320 by 
the dictator A. Servilius Priscus, and the authors of 
the rebellion were put to death. The Faliscans were 
enabled by their distance from Rome to retire from 
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the contest, when they pleased, without fear of retalia- 
tion. The Veientines probably concluded a short 
truce, as we find them again in the field in 327. After 
the defeat brought on by the variance of the consular 
tribunes before Veii, in 329, the Fidenates again re- 
volted, and massacred the new settlers who had been 
sent there from Rome. The envoys despatched by 
the Romans to Fideme were likewise put to death, at 
the instigation of Lar Tolumnius, king of Veii, who 
wished to preclude the possibility of a reconciliation 
between the Fidenates and the Romans. For this 
foul outrage he was doomed to fall by the hand of 
A. Cornelius Cossus, the master of the horse, who was 
likewise one of the consular tribunes. Fidenae was 
rased to the ground, and the inhabitants who survived 
the massacre were sold as slaves. 

The victory over Veii could not yet be followed up 
to a decisive issue, and the Romans were glad to make 
a truce for twenty cyclic years : they likewise renewed 
that with theyEquians for three years. The Volscians 
however took the field singly, in the year 332, against 
Rome, with a numerous and well-disciplined army: the 
war had unquestionably been provoked by the Ro- 
mans, and was carried on languidly and carelessly by 
the consul C. Sempronius Atratinus. An engagement 
ensued, which lasted till nightfall, when both parties 
considered themselves defeated, and abandoned their 
camps. A large body of Roman knights, who had 
forced their way through the enemy, unsupported by 
the rest of the Roman army, were left behind, and 
were generally believed at Rome to have been de- 
stroyed. They returned however in safety, and in the 
general indignation, a cry of treachery was raised 
against the consul, as these decuries of knights, who 
had been abandoned, were plebeians ; it was only 
•by their earnest entreaties that the people were pre- 
vailed upon not to condemn him. In 336 the /Equians 
in conjunction with the Lavicans laid siege to Tus- 
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ciilum, and war was declared against them in the next 
year. In the first engagement, owing to the discord 
of the consular tribunes, the Romans were defeated, 
but when the vanquished troops were joined by the 
reserve headed by the dictator, Q. Servilius, the con- 
querors met with a far more severe reverse. Lavici 
was taken by storm, and is no more heard of in 
history. 

Three years afterwards, in 340, Bolae was taken 
after an obstinate contest, and its capture led to a 
crime which stands alone in Roman history down to 
the time of Sylla, the murder of the military tribune, 
M. Postumius. 

From this time forward the power of the Volscians 
and ^quians is visibly on the decline. The rapid ex- 
tension of the conquests of the Samnites, who were 
every where dislodging the Ausonian tribes, prevented 
these two nations from employing more than a portion 
of their forces in defending the territory they had for- 
merly won. Ferentinum was wrested from them in 
347, and restored to the Hernicans, and, in 349, three 
separate armies of the Romans advanced in concert 
into the Volscian territory against Antium, Ecetra, 
and Anxur. By the capture of the latter town the 
old boundary of the dominion of the kings over La- 
tiiim along the coast was restored. The two former 
towns however still maintained their independence, 
and merely resumed after this campaign their muni- 
cipal relation to Rome. Velitrse also, to which a co- 
lony was sent two years afterwards, seems to have 
acknowledged the supremacy of Rome, as well as some 
other places, and, among the rest, Satricum, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

THE LAST WAR WITH VEIL 

At the expiration of the truce with Veii, the Romans 
demanded satisfaction for the crime of Tolumnius. 
The Veientines were afraid of war and for obvious 
reasons. Seventy years before, it was only with the aid 
of succours from the whole of Etruria that they had 
carried it on with success against the single strength 
of Rome itself, but at present affairs were changed. 
The confederates of Rome were now at liberty to send 
their contingent of troops to her assistance, whilst at 
more than one congress at the temple of Voltumna the 
Etruscans refused to send any aid to Veii, It is evident 
that some unavoidable necessity constrained them to 
rely on the hope that Veii could not be overpowered. 
The vicinity of their new and formidable neighbours, 
the Gauls, before whom Melpum, the chief city of 
the Etruscans to the north of the Po, fell at this very 
time, most probably compelled them to abandon the 
strong outpost of their nation on the Roman fron- 
tier in their alarm at a more vital danger from the 
advance of the barbarians. The Veientines, whose 
number was probably very limited, ruled over a nation 
of subjects and serfs, the remains of the old Siculian 
population, and hence were, and felt themselves, unable 
to face the Romans in the field. Their city was four 
miles in circuit, but its population may have fallen as 
far short of its size as that of Megalopolis did. Its 
walls however might defy the rude assaults of a levy 
that only came into the field for a few days, with as 
ipuch provision as each soldier could carry from home 
with him; and when this army was disbanded, the 
Etruscans might retaliate severely by a sudden inroad 
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into the Roman territory. Hence arose the necessity 
that a force should be held in readiness to prevent such 
incursions, which, at the same time, by remaining con- 
stantly in the field, might force Veii to surrender from 
famine. But it was necessary for this purpose, that 
the practice of giving the troops pay should be revived, 
a measure leading inevitably to the abolition of that 
exemption from taxes, which the patricians had usurped. 
The senate, either from more enlarged views of go- 
vernment, or from a remote prospect of self-interest, 
acceded to this proposal, and accordingly pay was de- 
creed in 349 : the patrician contributions amounted to 
considerable sums, so that a property tax was merely 
wanted to make up the deficiency; and war was de- 
clared in the following year. 

In consequence of these ordinances, a Roman force 
was kept on foot, strong enough to make the Veientines 
suffer all the miseries of war, and to disable them 
from retaliation. The story of the city being invested 
for ten whole years, without intermission, belongs to 
the poetical tale. It seems most probable that the 
Romans built forts like that on the Cremera, in the 
territory of Veii, which made the cultivation of the 
fields almost impossible, and the passage of supplies 
very difficult. These castles were strong enough to 
resist any sudden assault and might easily be relieved 
by a general levy from Rome. Like Decelea they 
were constructed under the protection of an army, and 
probably in the first campaign, in 250. This and the 
next seem to have passed away like the earlier ones of 
the Peloponnesians in Attica, but in the third campaign, 
In 252, as none of the neighbouring states came to the 
^id of the Veientines, the siege of the city w^as com- 
nienced. A mound was raised, and a gallery, under 
shelter of which the battering rams were to play, had 
been almost carried up to the walls, when the project • 
was baffled by a sally, in which the besiegers were 
touted and their works totally destroyed. Encouraged 
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by this unexpected change of fortune^ the Capenates 
and the Faliscans determined to send succours to the 
Veientines. The citizens at Rome displayed no less 
zeal in their preparations to repair the loss; the 
knights to whom no horses could be assigned by the 
state, offered to serve with their own, and the cam- 
paign of 353 was opened with a powerful army. The 
hopes of the Romans however were foiled by the dis- 
sension of their generals. IVo camps were pitched 
before Veii; the smaller one, under the command of 
M. Sergius, was attacked by the troops of the allies 
and by a sally from the town at the same time, but L. 
Virginius who commanded in the greater camp re- 
fused to send succours, because he had received no 
application from his colleague. Thus the smaller camp 
was carried by the enemy, and the larger one, in con- 
sequence, was obliged to be evacuated. In the next 
year 351, the position before the city w^as re-occupied 
and the works renewed. Camillus, who appears for 
the first time in this campaign, retaliated upon the 
Capenates and Faliscans, by ravaging their territories 
up to the very walls of their cities. Two years after- 
wards, in 350, the two allied states again sent aid to 
Veii, but with a directly opposite result from that of 
their former attempt, as they were defeated, and the 
troops of the Veientines, who sallied forth from the 
town, were totally cut off. The next year passed away 
without any action before Veii ; on the other hand, 
Capena and the Faliscans w^re visited with fresh ra- 
vages. In 358, the Tarquinians made an inroad into 
the Roman territory to relieve the Veientines, but they 
did not come off with impunity. The campaign of 359 
began unpropitiously for the Romans as both then* 
armies met with severe reverses in the territory of the 
Capenates and the Faliscans. In the alarm attendant on 
M:his, Camillus was declared dictator. (Appendix E e.) 
He assembled immediately the whole military force of 
Rome with the Latin and Hernican auxiliaries, and led 
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them first against the allied armies of the Capenates 
and Faliscans, whom he defeated decisively, and then 
proceeded to invest Veii more closely than ever. 

Thus fiir we have the simple narrative of the war as 
it was given by the annalists : their account of the capture 
of the city has been supplanted by a poetical story be- 
longing to the lay or legend of Camillus, in which Veii 
is the Roman Ilium, and the fate of the city is con- 
nected with prodigies and the direct intervention of 
the gods. We proceed henceforth to tread no longer 
on historical, but on poetical ground. An unexampled 
swelling of the Alban lake had combined with other 
prodigies to terrify the Romans. As, under the circum- 
stances of the war, Etruscan aruspexes might give a 
deceitful answer, the senate resolved to send an em- 
bassy to the Pythian oracle. In the meantime an 
Etruscan soothsayer had been seized by the Romans, 
in consequence of some ambiguous scofls, wdiicli destiny 
had compelled him to utter, at the eflbrts of the be- 
siegers. He was forced by threats to speak the truth, 
and disclosed to them, that so long as the lake con- 
tinued overflowing, Veii could not be taken, and that, 
if tlie waters were to reach the sea, Rome would perish. 
The answer of the ambassadors on their return from 
Delphi was to the same ellect ; whereupon a tunnel 
was commenced, that the water might be drawn oft' into 
the fields. The Veientincs having heard of this, sent 
envoys to Rome to beg for peace, but in vain, although 
the Romans were warned by them, that, as certainly 
as Veii was doomed to perish, so surely did the same 
oracles foretel that soon after the fidl of Veii Rome 
would he taken by the Gauls. Camillus in the mean- 
time without being suspected by the enemy was pre- 
paring to enter the city by a mine. When all was 
ready, notice was sent to Rome, for all who wislied 
to partake of the booty to proceed to the camp. After 
sundry ybws and prtiyers, Camillus led the way through 
the mine, whilst the attention of tfie besieged was dis- 
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tracted by an assault of their walls from without. The 
Romans burst forth into the temple of Juno, at the 
moment when a victim was being sacrificed to the 
goddess, which was destined to bring victory to him 
who should offer it up. Camillus seized the victim, 
and sacrificed it. ’ His followers opened the gates to 
the assailants, and the city soon yielded to their arms. 
The spoil was immense far beyond the expectations 
of the conquerors. The statue of Juno, the tutelary 
goddess of the city, was removed to Rome with her 
own consent, as intimated by her voice. To her Ca- 
millus offered up his prayers, that the envy of the 
gods might turn upon his own head rather than upon 
his country; the pride, however, and the pomp of liis 
triumph, provoked the anger of the deities, and this 
arrogance he expiated by his sentence of condemna- 
tion, Rome by her destruction. Such is the poetical 
tradition. 

With regard to the Alban lake, some remarks will 
be made lower dow n from a historical point of view. 
The impossibility of the tunnel being completed in so 
short a period is unquestionable. The harmony be- 
tween the Deljdiian oracle and the Etruscan sooth- 
sayer w^as effected, if at all, by a fabrication of the 
senate which would give a religious sanction to so 
difficult and expensive an undertaking. The anger of 
Juno is the keystone in the legend of Veii, as in that of 
Eium. She was the goddess of the conquered Sicu- 
lians, and w^oidd not dw^ell with foreigners; she longed 
to remove to the Aventine, wdiere the offspring of her 
ancient Tyrrhenians were settled. The siege of both 
towns lasted ten years, and the mine filled with armed 
men answers to the horse of Epeus. As to the his- 
torical fact of Veii having been taken by a mine, the 
soft tufa of that district would admit of it, but it was 
probably a mine, by which a part of the walls was 
overthrown, and not an entrance cut into the heart of 
the city. Of such a mine as the latter we scarcely 
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find one authentic instance, but the former kind were 
very usual in sieges. 

The proud triumph of Camillus may pterhaps 
wholly belong to the poem; the discrepancies how- 
ever and difficulties in the account of the offering 
of the Delphic temple had probably no other source 
than the annals. The dictator had vowed a tenth of 
the spoil to the Pythian Apollo, and the pontiffs de- 
clared that the obligation must be discharged by all 
who had shared in it; nor was this divulged, till most 
of it had been spent, so that the compensation for it 
was felt to be no less a burthen than a tax. The re- 
sentment of every one was directed against the ge- 
neral, for having kept silence about his vow so long, 
as it had the appearance of intentional malice towards 
tlie people. It ^vas resolved that a golden bowl should 
he made ecpial in value to this tenth, and for this ob- 
ject the women gave up their ornaments and jewels, 
as the quantity of the precious metal in the treasury 
was deficient. For this meritorious act they were re- 
warded by the senate wdth the privilege of riding 
through the city in carriages. The trireme that con- 
veyed this offering to Delphi was seized by some Li- 
paraean cruisers, who probably mistook it for one of 
the piratical vessels of the Tyrrhenians which infected 
those seas so much at that time, that two years after- 
wards Dionysius fitted out an expedition against 
them. On the discovery of their sacred mission, the 
envoys were not only released but escorted to their 
destination. The senate in gratitude to the chief ma- 
gistrate of Lipara granted him the privileges of a 
The stand of this offering with an inscription 
on it remained at Delphi long after the bowl had been 
melted down. The whole tenth most probably was not 
dedicated to the Greek god, since the charge of build- 
ing the temple of Juno on the Aventine was defrayed 
from the same spoils. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

THE OTHER WARS DOWN TO THAT WITH THE 
GAULS. 

In the second campaign against Veii, a town called 
Artena was taken by the Romans ; it most probably 
M belonged to the Veien tines, as no mention is made 
during the whole remainder of the war with them 
of any hostilities against the Volscians and yRcpiians. 
The loss of Anxur in 353 was owing to an isolated 
outbreaking of the inhabitants : it was I’ecaptured two 
years afterwards by the Romans, and it seems that 
peace with the rest of the nation was still subsisting 
undisturbed. No sooner had Veii fallen, than the 
senate ordained an assignment of land to 3000 co- 
lonists in the territory conquered from the /12(jiiians. 
This was the cause, why the /Ecpiians took up arms 
in the next year, 331. The campaigns of that and the 
following year were decidedly in favour of the yEqui- 
ans, and the colony that gave rise to the war was de- 
stroyed by the taking of V itellia. In the next cam- 
paign however the Romans took two towns of the 
iEquians, and the war seems to have ceased a year 
before the arrival of the Gauls. 

In the year after the fall of Veii, the conquerors pro- 
ceeded to wreak their vengeance on the towns, whose 
assistance to Veii had helped to prolong the war. 
Capena sued for peace in 3G0, and henceforth disap- 
pears from history, having been either at this time 
reduced to a state of subjection, or else swept away 
shortly after in the Gallic invasion. The territory of 
the Faliscans was next the scene of operations in 361? 
and their city soon submitted to Camillus. The nar- 
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rative that the Fahscans, overcome by the generosity of 
Camillus in restoring to them the children of their no- 
blest families, who had been betrayed to him, surren- 
dered to the Romans unconditionally and gave up their 
arms and hostages, is taken from the poetical story ; al- 
though no doubt some incident that occurred in this 
war supplied the groundwork of it. We soon find the 
Romans in possession of Sutrium and Nepete, which 
henceforth formed the border fortresses on their fron- 
tier towards Etruria. Sutrium probably fell in t361, 
after the conclusion of the peace with the Faliscans. 
It was the conquest of this town that seems to have 
provoked the people of Vulsinii to take up arms in 
363. This war was decided in the next year by a most 
decisive victory in favour of the Romans. 

This was in other respects a most disastrous period 
for the Etruscans. Dionysius of Syracuse, under plea 
of punishing the piracies of tlie Tyrrhenians, had 
sailed with a fleet of (50 gallies, and had taken Pyrgi, 
the port of Caere. His object was to plunder a rich 
temple of Matuta in the neighbourhood. The Cae- 
rites marched out to defend it, but were defeated and 
their territory ravaged. In the same year L. Valerius 
and M. Manlius, the Roman consuls, w^ere compelled 
to abdicate by an ordinance of the senate, on the plea 
of the pestilence, as Livy states, which then prevailed. 
Such a motive must have assuredly been fabricated with 
no other ground than the fact that one of the censors 
did actually die: the true reason without doubt w^as, that 
they had failed to succour Caere, a town of great im- 
portance to the Romans, as protecting the valley of the 
Tiber on the side of the sea, and connected wdth them 
by the most amicable ties. The extensive victories of 
Dionysius were alone at this time suflicient to excite 
alarm, and his schemes of con(|uest were the more for- 
midable, as he could easily have allured the Gauls, 
with whom he had established friendly relations in the 
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early part of his reign, to march whithersoever he 
pleased, at the mere price of the booty they might 
carry off. 


CHAP, XXXIII. 

INTERNAL HISTORY DOWN TO THE WAR WITH 
THE GAULS. 

When the military tribunes of 353 were compelled to 
abdicate two months and a half before the regular, 
time, the great object of the patricians was to transfer 
the election of these officers to an earlier period of the 
year, the first of October. Formerly the tribunes of 
the people had gone out of office three days before the 
military tribunes, and nothing could be a greater re- 
commendation to a candidate, than his having acted 
honourably in the tribuneship, from which he had just 
retired ; but by this change an ex-tribunc of the peo- 
ple was no longer eligible, till nine months and a half 
had elapsed from the time he had left office, during 
which the people might easily have become estranged 
from him, more especially as he had no longer the power 
of addressing them. Such measures however were 
at present unnecessary, as the college of tribunes was 
completely subservient to the patricians: for in the 
year 354, in direct violation of the Trebonian law, the 
election was closed, when only eight tribunes had been 
appointed. The oligarchy however were baffled in 
their scheme, as the two colleagues, whom the eight 
tribunes chose, belonged to tlieir own order, and the 
whole college acted as if it consisted entirely of friends 
of the people. The two delinquent military tribunes 
of the preceding year were condemned to a fine by the 
people, and an agrarian law put an end to the frauds, 
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by which the payment of the tithe had till then been 
eluded. The reaction was even still greater, as all 
the military tribunes of the next year, except the pre- 
fect of the city, were plebeians. The government of 
these tribunes was irreprehensible, nay glorious. P. 
Licinius Calvus, the leading person amongst his bro- 
ther plebeian colleagues, had already distinguished 
himself in mediating a peace between the two orders, 
in conjunction with his half brother Cn. Cornelius. 
The latter had brought in a bill, when military tribune 
the year before, that those knights who served with 
their own horses should receive a third ^ stipendium,’ 
and thus be placed on the same footing with those 
whom the state supplied with a horse. These knights 
must clearly have been plebeians. The military tri- 
bunes of S5G were likewise all plebeians excepting the 
praetor, and their government was equally without fault; 
but a severe winter, followed by a pestilential summer, 
afforded the priests a handle for working on the minds 
of the people, as if the auspices had been profaned by 
unworthy persons. Their speeches, combined with the 
united exertions of the patricians, brought about the 
exclusion of plebeians at the elections of 357, and 358. 
In 359, by a stipulation, all the places but one were 
again filled by plebeians, and it looks as if a compact 
had been entered into, that they should possess them 
alternately with the patricians every two years. As 
soon as Veii was taken, the patricians broke their 
faith, and we hear no more of plebeian military tri- 
bunes down to the Gallic war; nay for two years con- 
suls were appointed. 

After the conquest of Veii violent discussions 
arose about the possession of the domain. The tri- 
bunes of the people demanded for their order an as- 
signment, not merely of the conquered territory, but 
also of the dwelling houses in Veii. By such a scheme 
the unity of the republic would have been without 
doubt endangered, nay it would have been entirely 
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dissolved, if in case of a new secession, the plebeian 
magistrates had fixed their seat there. So far then the 
resistance of the senate and the interposition of two of 
the tribunes was justifiable, but an assignment of land 
should have been made from the first. In the next 
year, 3G2, the bill was rejected by the tribes, on the as- 
surance that a fair assignment of land should be made; 
and ill consequence an ordinance of the senate was 
issued the next day, that plebeian hides of seven acres 
should be assigned to every free person. A prior as- 
signment of the lands taken from the iEquians had 
been made in 360, but the colonists were far from 
prospering. 

Camillus had incurred such universal odium by his 
conduct during these discussions, that in 364, \vhen 
impeached by the tribune L. Apuleius of having se- 
creted a portion of the spoils of Veii, he found his 
judges by no means favourably disposed towards him. 
Ilis guilt seems to have been manifest, since even his 
own clients declared that they could not acquit him, 
but w'ould willingly contribute to jiay the fine to which 
he might be sentenced. It is impossible to solve with 
certainty the difficulties as to his impeachment, whe- 
ther, from the jealousy of his brother patricians, the 
curies sanctioned the sentence of the centuries, or 
wdiether the sentence of the latter court involved a 
‘ judicum turpe,’ and hence an ordinance of the curies 
was necessary for the restoration of his civil riglits. 
M. Manlius was clearly at this time his sworn enemy. 
Greatly as the actions of Camillus have been magnified 
by fiction, he was still without doubt a man in whom 
the nation should have shown indulgence even to de- 
plorable faults ; though indeed it is scarcely possible 
that any mortal could have averted the defeat in the 
Alia. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

PHYSICAL HISTORY FROM 305 TO 365. 

The ferment of the elements which prevailed towards 
the close of the third century of the city, continued 
through the first half of the next, and aggravated the 
miseries of the Peloponnesian war, which during that 
period was ruining Greece. In the year 319 there was 
a series of earthquakes in the Roman territory, which 
were probably connected with the eruption of Etna, 
and with the terrible shocks, which the coast of Greece 
experienced in Ol. 88. 3, the next year. In 327, and 
3(53, there were dreadful droughts, followed in both in- 
stances by a destructive epidemic disease, and there 
were most probably similar dry seasons in the summers 
of 322, and 343, since they were succeeded by a pesti- 
lence and dearth in the following years. The severe 
winter of 355 was perhaps unequalled, except by that 
of 47(), in its fatal cfiects upon the cattle and trees: it 
was as calamitous to Rome, wliere no one altogether 
escaped, as the ravages of an enemy. These extraor- 
dinary deviations of nature from the character of the 
climate must have been connected with internal con- 
vulsions, probably of a volcanic nature, and to some 
such cause the rise of the Alban lake must be attri- 
buted, its subterraneous outlets having been blocked 
up by earthquakes, as had been the case with the 
Bceotian and Arcadian lakes. The plan of breaking a 
tunnel through the lava instead of directing the course 
of the stream, where it overflowed from the lake, into 
a regular channel, w'as adopted for two reasons, inas- 
umch as it would be a preventive against violent floods 
from any extraordinary increase of the waters, and in 
addition, the land, which had been lost in the interior 
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of the crater by the rise in the^ surface of the lake, 
would be regained. The stratum, through which the 
passage is cut, is of the hardest lava ; the length of the 
passage is about 6000 feet, and its breadth three and 
a half, whilst its height admits of a man walking up- 
right in it. Its execution was expedited by sinking a 
series of pits, by which the workmen might descend at 
different points, and the rubbish at the same time be 
drawn up and removed. When the passage was com- 
pleted a hole was bored through a thin wall which had 
been left between the tunnel and the lake, and the 
water drawn off' to feed the dry fields of the Campagna. 
(Appendix F f.) 

The winter of 355 was followed by an exceedingly 
unhealthy summer. The Sibylline books were con- 
sulted, and by their command the first lectistertium 
was celebrated in honour of six Greek deities. Of the 
nature of the epidemic disease at this period nothing 
is known : those however of 327 and 363 were cuta- 
neous, and although that of 327 is called by Dionysius 
the itch, yet the description of them both reminds us 
more of the small pox. The pestilence which carried 
off the army of Himilco before Syracuse in 351, was 
probably the measles : the previous one of 343, which, 
after sweeping away the chief part of the Carthaginian 
army in Sicily, fell on the Punic part of Africa and de- 
populated it, seems to have been a disease of the same 
sort, or a yellow fever, and not strictly a plague. 

The pestilences of the years 320, 322, and 323, were 
probably connected with the one in Africa, the first 
breaking out of which took place in 317, and the se- 
cond in 321. The absence of any military expedition 
leads us to suppose, that the pestilence was felt in 
Rome in 321 likewise, and has been overlooked by 
Livy, The preceding and subsequent years were most 
unhealthy, as we may infer from the religious ceremo- 
nies to appease the anger of the deities. A drought 
may have fanned the disease, and the earthquakes may 
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have rekindled the glimmering embers, or may have 
produced a susceptibility to contagion from foreign 
parts. Rome in the midst of this distress continued to 
extend her frontier particularly towards Etruria : she 
was indebted for her preponderance to the immigra- 
tion of the Gauls, whose subsequent career was so 
fatal to her early greatness. 


CHAP. XXXV. 

ON THE GAULS AND THEIR IMMIGRATION 
INTO ITALY. 

The Gauls who destroyed Rome were represented at 
Athens as a great host of Hyperboreans, a people who 
had come over the icy mountains from the unknown 
regions of the north. The Celts were only known to 
Herodotus, who wrote about 330 U. C., as dwelling in 
the extreme west of Europe : the absence of their 
name from the list of the mercenary troops of Haniil- 
car intimates, that in the time of Gelon they did not 
form a part of the Carthaginian armies ; they were still 
too far remote, for the Carthaginian recruiters to fall in 
with them. The statement of Appian that the Gallic 
invasion took place in Ol. 97. we must consider as bor- 
rowed from Dionysius, who adopted the tradition that 
an injured citizen of Clusium lured the Gauls into Italy. 
From him Plutarch took the story, as well as the 
statement that they immediately made themselves mas- 
ters of the whole country inhabited by the Tyrrhe- 
nians between the Alps and the two seas ; as this would 
agree with the statement of Dionysius, that the Tyr- 
rhenians were still dwelling on the coasts of the upper 
sea in Ol. 64«. Diodorus, who probably followed Fa- 
bius, places the migration across the Alps imme- 
diately before The taking of Rome. That some time 
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elapsed between these events, ill implied by Polybius, 
but it was only some time : and this notion was enter- 
tained by Trogus Pompeius, whose voice is of greater 
w'eight, as he was of Gallic extraction. According to 
him they left their homes to the number of 300,000 ; 
of these a portion stayed in Italy, and took Rome, 
whilst the rest swept onward into Pannonia ; and this 
accounts for the expression of Scylax, who, writing 
about twenty-four years after the destruction of Rome, 
says, that the Celts on the Adriatic to the west of the 
Venetians were left behind in the advance of the rest 
of their tribe towards Greece : his statement however 
may have reference to the Boians. The Celtic ambas- 
sadors, who had an interview with Alexander after his 
victory over the Getes, were from a settlement in No- 
ricum ; besides these there was another Gallic tribe, 
the Scordiscans, on the banks of the Dtanubc, whence 
they had driven forth a Thracian tribe, the Triballians. 
This latter people appears near Abdcra in Thrace 
about six years after the taking of Rome, in Ol. 101. 1, 
wandering as fugitives, so that at this time the Celts 
had possession of Pannonia. So rapid is the advance 
of a national migration, unless checked by countries of 
great natural strength, or by nations high in power and 
military glory. It cannot be' supposed that the same 
people which, when it had crossed the Apennines, 
swept onw'ard uninterruptedly in an irresistible torrent 
through the midst of the most warlike nations of 
Italy, and their pathless mountains, as far as Apulia, 
should have taken two centuries to creep onward from 
the Alps to the Po. If colonies are merely sent out, 
a frontier may be extended at this slow rate, but when 
a nation, like the Cimbrians and Helvetians, leaves its 
home, carrying its women and children along with it, 
it must sweep over vast regions and subdue them, or 
it perishes. Melpum cannot have defied the Gauls for 
two centuries; surrounded by a swarm of enemies it 
must soon have fallen by famine ; and it is most pro- 
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bable that the annalists, whose statement Livy follows 
when he says, that the Etruscans could not send suc- 
cours to Veii, being themselves menaced by the arrival of 
the Gauls, an enemy never before seen and newly come 
into the neighbourhood, had in their mind the fact that 
the Gauls came down into Italy during the war with Veii, 
and overran all the countries about the Po. Livy 
however relates, that the Gauls had crossed the Alps 
in the time of Tarquinius Priscus, and had built Me- 
diolanum : this however is merely grounded on a tra- 
dition that they had assisted the Greeks, who built 
Massalia about that period, against their enemies on 
the coast. The Massaliots however, according to Tro- 
gus, had no tradition of this kind themselves ; so that 
it must be looked upon as a fiction originating perhaps 
in the goodwill wliich the Gauls entertained for the 
Greeks of Massalia, from whom they had received all 
their civilisation : it is however actually true that the 
Massaliots and the Gauls did actually engage in wars 
with the Ligurians, but at a diflerent period, and in a 
different manner. 

The legend which Livy followed is a homesprung 
Gallic one. It is related therein, that the earliest ad- 
venturers under the command of Bellovesus, emigrated 
voluntarily, and having crossed the Alps, conquered 
all the country about the Ticinus : that people after 
people followed, till at last the Senones came, who ad- 
vanced to Clusium, and took Rome. This migration 
however must have been compulsory, the result of dis- 
tress and of the pressure of superior power, in spite of 
the fictions of the bards to flatter their countrymen. 
There were Celtic tribes in Spain, wdien that country 
was subdued by the Romans : these were said to have 
tJrossed over the Pyrenees, and to have united them- 
selves with the Iberians ; but this is surely another in- 
stance where fancydias inverted the course of events.^ 
The Celtiberians had the Iberian character too strongly 
niarked on them/ to allow of any doubt as to which was 
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the ruling people. Their manners exhibit no feature 
of the Celtic character : their names were Iberian ; 
their constitution was republican. Their country was 
such, as would afford a footing for a nation driven from 
more smiling regions, rather than one, in wliich a na- 
tion of invaders would settle in the midst of a warlike 
people. We find besides to the north of the Pyrenees 
Iberians in Aquitania, where they must have esta- 
blished themselves by conquest. We find them also in 
the time of Philip of Macedon intermingled with the 
Ligurians. Other facts in addition to these warrant 
the conjecture, that the Iberians spread northward from 
Baetica along the coast, and having burst through the 
Sierra Morena, drove before them the Celts, and ulti- 
mately crossed over the western Pyrenees. The Basque 
fishermen used to sail out into the Atlantic at a time 
when the other southern Europeans never ventured to 
steer away from the shore, and thus they may have 
settled a colony in Britain. This w’oiild account for 
the resemblance between the Silures and the Iberians, 
which Tacitus remarks, wdiosc testimony could not be 
known to the Irish monks ; so that their story of the 
Milesian immigration from Spain must probably have 
been an ancient tradition. 

Ihe earliest inhabitants of Britain were Gauls; but 
in the time of Caesar they had been driven back from 
the south coast, not only by the Silures, but also by the 
Belgae. The latter was the Gaelic name for the people 
which has called itself Cyinry down to the present day, 
whom Posidonius spoke of as Cimbrians and Galatians. 
The language of tlie Cymry had so peculiar an affinity 
to that of the Gaels, that both these nations may be 
comprised under the common name of Celts. The 
Belgae seem to have made great encroachments on th^ 
Gaels, not only in Britain, but southward on the conti- 
nent ; when however the Gaels were driven back by 
the Iberians, the Belgse were compelled to evacuate 
the southern portion of their conquests, and this event 
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seems to have been the cause of the great Gallic emi- 
gration. The Belgians are called by Posidonius Gala- 
tians, and the Gaels Celts ; the former composed the 
preponderating part of the invaders both of Italy and 
Greece. They are called Cimbrians in both cases, and 
the supposed name of their leader is the Cymric vrord 
for a king. There were however some Gaels with them, 
as for instance the Gaesates. This host of emigrants 
rolled onward as far as the Maeotis, whence, being 
overpowered by a movement of nations from the east, 
they returned westward, augmented by the accession 
of many foreign hordes, under the general name of the 
ruling people, the Cimbrians. Some Gallic tribes 
without doubt crossed the Rhine, and settled in the 
neighbourhood of the Hercynian forest. Here they 
met with German tribes, and most probably with a 
remnant of the Etruscans. 

The Belgai appear to have been a more rude nation 
than the Gaels, although in most respects their institu- 
tions were similar. The monarchy originally was he- 
reditary, but in the time of Ciesar it had been swal- 
lowed up in the anarchy of the nobles. Not only indi- 
vidual persons, but w hole tribes, w ere compelled to seek 
protection in the patronjige of a magnate, or of some 
more powerful tribe. The sole bond of union was the 
druidical hierarchy, at whose tribunal justice was ad- 
ministered once a year. The druids were not a caste : 
youths of all orders had access to their schools, wdiere 
all information was handed dow n orally : the use how - 
ever of Greek and Roman characters was general 
amongst them before the time of Ciesar. 

The strength of the Gallic armies consisted in ca- 
valry and war chariots, although the use of the latter 
vws retained only in Britain at the time of Ctesar. 
Their assault was fierce and impetuous, but they were 
ill equipped, and their swords from their thinness were 
soon notched and rendered useless by blows upon iron* 
Like true savages they destroyed the inhabitants, the 
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towns, and the agriculture of the countries they sub- 
dued. Towns were rare amongst them: their chief 
wealth consisted in cattle, and the cultivation of corn 
amongst them was limited. The sandy beds of their 
rivers supplied them with gold for ornaments. Beer 
and mead furnished the material for their revels ; for 
as yet the vine was a stranger to the north of the Alps. 
Wine however had been imported, ever since the Pho- 
caeans had begun to traffic with the Ligurian coast, 
nor was the Clusian traitor the first person, who made 
known to them the blessings of the south. Though 
history however rejects this incident as demonstrably 
false, it is well suited to the legend : and every legend 
which w'as current among the people long before the 
rise of literature among them, is itself a living memo- 
rial of ancient times, even though its contents may not 
be so, and deserves a place in a history of Rome written 
with a due aftection for the subject. 


CHAP. XXXVL 

THE WAil WITH THE GAULS AND THE TAKING 
OF ROME. 

The legend related that Anins, a citizen of Clusiuni, 
in order that be might avenge himself on a IjUCiiiiio 
for an injury for which the tribunals would afford him 
no legal satisfaction, went over the Alps to the (hauls, 
and by his account of the productiveness of the land and 
of the unwarlike character of its inhabitants, induced 
the whole peo})le to cross the mountains, and to march 
straight to Clusium. 'f he (JIusines called upon the Ro- 
mans for aid, wdio immediately despatched the three sons 
of M. Fabius Arabustus, the chief pontiff, as envoys to 
the Gaujp to forbid tliein in the name of the senate to 
touch the allies of Rome. The barbarians treated the 
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mission with derision. An engagement ensued, in 
which the Fabii took part, forgetful of their sacred 
character of ambassadors, and of the peaceful rela- 
tions which the republic still maintained with the 
Gauls, as no declaration of war has as yet been issued. 
Q. Fabius however was recognised, wliilst stripping 
off the armour of a Gallic chieftain whom he had 
slain. The Gauls in their anger determined to de- 
mand satisfaction of the republic, and, unless the of- 
fenders should be given up, to march directly upon 
Rome. The majority of the senate acknowledged the 
guilt of the Fabii, but, unwdlling to give them up to a 
barbarian foe, they left the decision of the affair to 
the people ; who, from a strong feeling of compas- 
sion, immediately ap])ointed them military tribunes, 
and thus invested them with a sacred character till 
the expiration of their year of office. The Gauls no 
sooner lieard of this, than they struck their tents and 
marched forthwith against the city. Their advance 
was so rapid, that they would have found it totally 
unprepared to resist them, had not M. Ciedicius heard 
a voice during the night, announcing that the Gauls 
were approaching. The legions were thereupon led 
forth in haste along the Salarian road and posted on tlie 
banks of the Alia. It may be remarked, that the mili- 
tary tribunes had entered into office on tlie first of 
Quinctilis, but the battle on the Alia did not take place 
till the fifteenth day before the Calends of Sextilis, so 
that an interval of fifteen days would have elapsed, 
whilst the Gauls w^ere accomplishing a journey of only 
three days. It is however not re(|uisite to criticise the 
poetical story, as the historical account has been pre- 
served in a report taken probably from Fabius. 

The Gauls had come down into Italy through the 
valley of the Aosta. The Salassians, who continued 
to dwell in those parts till the time of Augustus, re- 
niained behind, whilst their comrades marched on- 
>vard, and by a victory on the Ticino, gained possej^^ 
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sion of the plains of the Etruscans on their northern 
frontier. Wherever they settled, they exterminated 
the inhabitants, although beyond their own frontier 
they allowed several nations to subsist as tributaries, 
such as the Umbrians and the Picentincs. Ravenna, 
and such towns as were difficult of access, probably 
purchased the privilege of living at peace. As one 
people after anotlier poured down from the moun- 
tains, they pressed onward to regions as yet unoccu- 
pied, and in this manner the Senones settled in Ro- 
magna. By their conquest of Umbria they laid open 
the passes of the Apennines into Southern Etruria, 
and thus made their appearance before Chisium with 
an army of d(),000 men, liaving left their wives and 
children on the coast of the Adriatic. Envoys were 
despatclied from Rome, not as presumptuous medi- 
ators, but to ascertain who this host of foreigners 
were. '^I'hey however took part in the engagement, 
and one of them slew' a chieftain of high rank. 'Fhe 
Gauls thereupon sent to Rome to demand that he 
should be given up to them, and the senate agreed to 
make the sacrifice, but when his father appealed to 
the populus to decide whether a member of a house 
should be given up to such a death, the curies de- 
cided in the negative, and rescinded the ordinance of 
the senate. The Gauls thereupon sent to their kins- 
people for reinforcements, and wdth an army of 70,000 
men took the road to Rome. The whole disposable 
force of the Romans and of their allies was called out, 
and took u}} a position near Veii ; but the generals, 
having received intcdligence tliat the enemy was ad- 
vancing straight upon the city, crossed the Tiber, and 
marched along its bank to the Alia, in the hope of 
preventing him from ravaging the country. Had they 
but refrained from indulging in such a hope, a battle 
lost under the walls of tlie city would not have been 
follow^ed by its destruction. 

It seems that the Romans had not formed a camp 
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on the Alia, but met the enemy on their march, without 
having taken any precaution to provision and garrison 
the city in case of a reverse. The army consisted of 
40,000 men ; of these 24,000 were stationed on the left 
wing, composed of four Roman legions, and the propor- 
tionate contingent from the allies. The right wing w^as 
formed of tw’o legions of veterans, and three civic le- 
gions made up of proletarians and mrarians. The ca- 
valry may be estimated at about 1200. Brennus did 
not attempt to break through the line, but outflanked 
the Roman army, and charging with his best troops the 
right wing, which was stationed on billy and broken 
ground put it to the rout in an instant. The regular 
legions, seeing themselves outflanked, and soon after sur- 
rounded, w^ere seized with a panic and fled towards the 
Tiber, as their retreat to Rome was cut ofl'. A con- 
siderable body saved themselves by swimming across 
the river, though few retained all their arms : the right 
wing probably reached Rome by a circuitous route, 
whilst the other soldiers who had escaped assembled 
at Veii. The Gauls did not immediately proceed to 
consummate their victory, but abandoned themselves 
to plundering and drunkenness, nor was it till the 
second morning after the engagement, that they ad^ 
vanced against the city. This delay gave the inha- 
bitants time to carry into ettect a plan for savitig the 
city. To defend it was impossible ; it was therefore 
determined to garrison the Capitol and the citadel wdth 
their best troops, and to supply these with all the pro- 
visions in the city, whilst the mass of the population 
should evacuate the place, and seek refuge in the 
Jieighbouring towuis. The chief objects of religious 
reverence were transported to Caere. Whilst all the 
rest of the people quitted their homes, about eighty 
priests and aged patricians of the highest rank sat 
flown in the Forum on their curule thrones in festal 
robes awaiting tlieir doom : they had perhaps devoted 
themselves by the hands of the chief pontiff' for the 
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republic, and for the destruction of her foes. When 
the Gauls approached the city and found the walls 
entirely deserted, they burst open the gates. The 
richness and the warmth of colouring, which are 
so peculiarly the excellences of Livy, are no where 
more brilliant than in his description of the sul)se* 
qiient events. We need not forego the pleasure of 
his narrative because it is liistorically untenable. 

The desolate and death-like stillness of the city struck 
the Gauls with awe, as they marched onward from 
the Colline gate to the Forum. Here they saw the 
armed men above in the citadel ; and in the Comitiiim 
the aged chiefs, looking like beings of another world. 
In doubt whether the gods had not come down to 
save Rome or to avenge it, a Gaul proceeded to 
stroke the beard of one of the priests, M. Papiriiis, 
who indignantly struck him with his sceptre; the 
barbarian cut him down, and a general massacre en- 
sued. Hereupon a scene of plunder and conflagra- 
tion commenced through the avliole city : the build- 
ings of the Palatine, where the cliiefs luid fixed their 
residence, were alone spared. 

The garrison of the Capitol amounted to about 
1000 men : the place was by no means impregnable, 
and the Cjrauls repeatedly rushed up the ‘Clivus’ to 
storm it, but in vain. The besieged had a well within 
the citadel, and just sufficient provisions to subsist 
on, so that they were enabled to hold out, till the 
fevers of the dog-days and of the month of Septend)er 
began to .sweep off the invaders by thousands. The 
chief part of them liad marched onwards as far as 
Apulia : those wlio remained, supported themselves 
probably by contril)Utions of provisions and forage, 
levied from the towns of Latium. The Ardeates, as 
the leg('nd relates, under the command of Cainillus, 
who might be living amongst them as an inquilinus, 
defeated the plunderers. This may be however a 
mere fiction. 'Fhe bridge over the river having been 
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broken down, the right bank was secure from the 
invaders. The Romans who had escaped to Veii, 
chose M. Casdicius as their general, and, under his 
guidance, defeated several marauding parties of the 
neighbouring Etruscans. They sent information of 
their success to their friends in the Capitol by a dar- 
ing youth, named Pontius Cominius, who swam down 
the river, and contrived to make his way to the top of 
the hill and back again witluiut being discovered. 
The next day, however, traces of his steps w^ere ob- 
served on the side of the hill by the Gauls, and they 
in consequence determined to attem])t an escalade 
under cover of the night. The leader of the scaling 
party had already reached the summit of the rock, 
wlien M. Manlius, awakened by the cries of the geese, 
ruslied upon the Gaul who had clambered up, and thrust 
him down upon the heads of such as were mounting 
belniid him, and thus ballled their scheme. This was 
not the only occasion on which Manlius was said to 
have saved Rome, as it was by his counsel that the 
Capitol had been occu])ied with troops. The Romans 
always regarded Camilliis and him, as the heroes of 
that age. Famine at length began to bend the deter- 
mination of the besieged, and the Gauls gave ear to a 
proposal to evacuate the city for ii given sum of money. 
Their army was melting away, and an invasion of their 
territory by the Venetians prevented them from drawing 
any reinforcements from their kinspeople. A stratagem 
of the garrison, as the Roman lays fabled, in throwing 
clown loaves of ln*ead amongst them, made them be- 
lieve, that the stock of provisions in the citadel was 
abundant. They therefore agreed to evacuate the 
Roman territory for I(K)() pounds of gold, having re- 
niained in the city for a period, varying in the dillerent 
accounts from six to enght montlis. 

Polybius, when he wrote that the Gauls returned 
home with their booty without harm or loss, assuredly 
^hd not use these words for the set purpose of con- 
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tradicting the account in tlie legend, yet it certainly 
was not after his time, that this story was first fabri- 
cated. The legend related, that Camillus, having been 
restored to his civil rights by an ordinance of the 
plebs at Veii, and by the assent of the senate and the 
curies in the Capitol, to obtain which was the purpose 
of the mission of Cominius, and having been declared 
dictator, assembled an army of Romans and Latin 
volunteers, and arrived at Rome at the very moment 
when the ransom was being paid. By his supreme 
authority as dictator, lie cancelled the agreement, nncl 
in a combat which ensued, drove the Gauls out of the 
city. A second engagement near Gabii was still more 
decisive, and the Gallic king was taken prisoner, and 
put to death. After this glorious victory, Camillus 
entered Rome in triumph. This is one of the first 
amongst the Kcti(nTs attached to Roman history, which 
was rejected, and the critical examination of it by 
Beaufort has finally settled the question. There is 
however a fact which he has not noticed, as he did 
not suspect the value of the narrative of Diodorus; 
but it is worthy of observation, that this writer no 
where mentions the a))])ointment of Camillus to the 
dictatorship, much less his having liberated Home by 
arms; so that this, like other touches in the legend, 
must he considered without doubt as destitute of his- 
torical truth. 

It may be conjectured that the oldest legend did 
not contain the account of a twofold battle. The 
noble feeling, in which Invy partook, would not alhnv 
of the ransom having ever been paid : a less delicate 
one invented a way, in which it was .subsequently re- 
covered, that Camillus found it along with the rest of 
tlie booty in the camp of the Gauls. That the gold 
was retaken was considered certain from the fact, tliat 
the 2000 pounds of gold, of which M. Crassus robbed 
the temple in 091, had been remaining there evei 
since the consecration of it by Camillus. Some au- 
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tliors held that this was the amount of the ransom, 
whilst others limited it to 1000 pounds, and consi- 
dered the rest as made up of other booty. It is most 
probable, that gold to the amount of 1000 pounds 
was borrowed from the temple, under a vow to pay 
back double the sum. On this supposition we may 
account for the statement, that the ransom was raised 
by a tribute, which could not have been effected dur- 
ing the distress of this war : as well ai for the con- 
tribution of the Massalians, for which they were re- 
warded w’ith isopolitical and other privileges, and which 
could not have been sent in time for the Gauls to 
carry it off 

There remains yet one more tradition, that the Cse- 
rites attacked the Gauls on their retreat from Rome, 
and spoiled them of the treasure. This however seems 
to be merely an amplification of a defeat, which the 
detachment, that had pressed onwards from Rome, 
experienced on their return from Apulia on the Trau- 
sian plain in the Roman territory ; where most of 
them, according to Diodorus, were cut to pieces. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 

ON THE OLYMPIAD AND YEAH OF THE 
TAKING OF ROME. 

llecatmus, who wrote his luiropc at a period wdien 
Rome was still flourishing under its monarchy, as he 
spoke of Nola,^can hardly have passed over Rome. 
As his books how'ever sank into complete oblivion, 
after gthe geography of Eratosthenes appeared, the 
capture of the city by the Gauls was regarded as the 
earliest notice of any acquaintance with her fortunes 
amongst the Greeks. Timaeus, who paid so much* 
attention to the history of Rome as to discuss its anti- 
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quities and its Trojan origin, attached the greatest im- 
portance to chronology, and was the first historian 
who arranged events according to the years of Olym- 
piads and of archonships. To him therefore may be 
referred the statement, that the expedition of the Celts, 
in which Rome was taken, fell in the archonship of 
Pyrgion, Ol. 98. 1 ; and when Dionysius says that on 
this point almost all were agreed, he must refer to Era- 
tosthenes and* Apollodorus, whose chronological tables 
had gained an unlimited authority. Diodorus followed 
the account of Tiinaeus throughout his work, and on 
his authority most probably placed the epoch of the 
passage of the Alps by the Gauls about the period of 
the siege of Rhegium by Dionysius ; this immediately 
preceded their appearance before Rome. Polybius, 
and Diodorus himself, place the capture of the city m 
Ol. 98. 2, but their only reason for doing so, was the 
supposition that some interval must have elapsed be- 
tween the two events. 

This Olympic year was made the basis of all at- 
tempts to reconcile Greek with Roman chronology. 
After the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy in Ol. liik 
4, and, according to Cato, in U. C. 472, the correspoiul- 
ence of the years of Rome and of the Fasti with the 
Greek tables is well understood. Between this epoch 
then and Ol. 98. 1, 107 years must have elapsed, and 
the Fasti must have furnished at least 106 magistrates. 
Livy, however, only presents us with 104. It is a mis- 
take therefore to suppose that Livy follows Cato’s 
chronology later than the beginning of the fifth century 
at the furthest, for the year 472 in Cato answers to 
470 in Livy, and the year 365, in wliich according to 
both tables it is expressly stated that Rome was taken, 
answers not to Ol. 98. 1, but to Ol. 98. 3. To^inake 
up the difference and complete the number of IOC 
years, two official years were interpolated, the dictator- 
ship of Papirius Cursor in 430, and the consulship of 
439, both^of which are unknown to Livy, and could 
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not find a place in a narrative which relates the events 
of each year apart. The 104 years of Livy'are' divided 
between seventeen military tribuneships, -^eighty-two 
consulships, and five consecutive years of anarchy, in 
which there was no curule magistracy. These last 
however are as much a fabrication as the two inter- 
polated years above mentioned. In order to keep the 
Fasti in harmony with the Capitoline era, as Uvelve 
months or even more had passed away in interreigns 
during the term of these commotions, it was necessary 
that one year should be left witlioiit the names of any 
magistrates, and the fittest place for introducing it was 
when the tribunes first assert their right of stopping 
the supplies. This, however, would have made the 
capture of the city fall in 99. 1, instead of 98. 1 : and 
this suggested the notion, that the chronicles were mis- 
taken in stating that five years of the Fasti had been 
separated by long interreigns, and that instead of this 
an e(|ual number of years, including the term of those 
interreigns, liad passed without any magistrates. Of 
this error even Cato cannot be accpiitted, yet there 
were Fasti which had not been corrupted; such w’ere 
those followed by Fabius, who placed the capture of 
Rome in Ol. 99. J, under which year the military tri- 
bunes of 365 occur for a second time in Diodorus. 
For this historian, who had been following Fabius in 
his comparative chronology, passed over with the ut- 
most recklessness the magistrates from V. C. Jdl to 
3^7 , in order to bring the capture of the city to Oi. 
98. 2, the year assigned by Polybius,, and having after- 
wards discovered that the Fasti would not suit him, 
because they did not contain any interpolated years, 
endeavoured to get out of the scrape by repeating the 
magistrates, wdio had already occurred from 3G1 to 3G5, 
under the years from Ol. 98. 3. to 99. 3, Diodorus 
and Fabius, however, both placed the first plebeian 
consulship in the eighteenth year after the taking of 
Ihe city, and there is the same difierence of *an Olym- 
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piad between the comparative chronology of Diodorus 
and Dionysius, as between Fabius and Dionysius with 
regard to the year of the foundation of the city. It is 
on these grounds principally that the chronology of 
Fabius is supposed to have been the basis of that of 
Diodorus : it was likewise the basis of the dates given 
by Orosius during the period from the passing of the 
Licinian law down to the first Punic war. Orosius 
places the capture of the city in the year 364, and he 
has exactly the same number of years as Diodorus 
from that period to the first plebeian consulship. Thus 
these Fasti likewise allow only one year of anarchy, 
and bring dow n the capture in like manner to Ol. 91). 3. 
If then wc apply this correction to Livy’s calculation, 
who does not admit into his chronology two of the 
years which we find in Cato’s, the year of the city, in 
which the Christian era begins, wdien the years errone- 
ously interpolated are expunged, becomes 74(). 

It may be disagreeable to depart so far from the 
universally-adopted system, but the years of the ima- 
ginary anarchy, as well as the two omitted by Livy, 
will be proved in the sequel to be inadmissible. If it 
be allowed that Rome fell in Ol. 99. 3; Ol. 98. 1, the 
date of the war before Khegium, and of the descent of 
the Gauls into Italy, answers to 359, the year of tlic 
taking of Veii: this agrees with the statement about 
the fall of iNIelpuni j)reventing the Etruscans from 
sending succours to the Veientines. 

It is hardly fair that this view of the subject, the 
oldest and the simplest, should have to justify itself 
against an artificial fiction w hich has accidentally be- 
come predominant : a comparison, however, of Greek 
and Roman chronology, readily supplies a confirmation 
of it. Thus, according to this calculation, the year 3(]3, 
in which the consuls were forced to abdicate, coincides 
with 01.99, I, the year in which Dionysius took 
and wc have then an explanation of the reason of tbc 
senate’s displeasure. Again, the dearth of 344, darm^^ 
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which relief was received from Sicily, coincides with 
01. 94- 2; at which time Dionysius was at peace with 
Carthage, and was employed in strengthening and 
extending his power by forming treaties with distant 
states. But in Ol. 92. 4, the date of the famine ac- 
coi’ding to the old calculation, a Carthaginian war was 
raging in Sicily, and no supplies could have been sent, 
nor did Dionysius make his appearance till three years 
afterwards. 

Again, when Livy states that in the year 324 the 
Carthaginians made their first appearance in Sicily, he 
is in error, as their expedition against Gelo took place 
fifty years before, and the Carthaginians remained 
quiet till Ol. 92. 4. The foreign armament, which he 
incautiously described as Carthaginian, was most pro- 
bably Athenian : and by our calculation the year 324 
would answer to Ol. 89. 2 : there are, however, varia- 
tions in the Fasti even subsequently to the decem- 
viratc, so that perfect accurficy cannot at this period 
be expected. The fleet under Laches a))peared on the 
coast in Ol. 88. 2 ; that of Sophocles and Euryinedon, 
which first gave importance to the interference of the 
Athenians in Sicily, in Ol. 88. 4. We can also cx))lain 
the chronological mistakes of Livy respecting the land- 
ing of Alexander of Epirus in Italy, as w elk as the 
foundation of Alexandria, and the death of Alexander 
the Great, by the diirerencc between the two dates 
assigned for the taking of the city. The annalist, who 
misled him, probably borrowed the dates in years of 
the city from Cato’s tables, and applied them to those 
tables in which the destruction of the city w’as dated 
in Ol. 99. 3 , and the foundation in Ol. 8. 3. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

ROME AFTER THE DEPARTURE OF THE 
GAULS. 

The helpless condition of Rome after its evacuation 
by the Gauls, has been handed down to memory, in 
spite of the Jiistorians, by the solemnity called ‘ po- 
pulifiigia,’ which was celebrated on the nones of Quinc- 
tilis even down to a late age of the empire. Its object 
was to commemorate the panic caused at Rome by the 
sudden approach of the troops of Ficidea and Fidena; 
with those of the neighbouring townships, at the mo- 
ment when the Romans were employed in repairing 
tlie breaches made by the Gauls in the walls of the 
city, and were totally unprotected against sucli an 
attack. The tradition, which is regarded by Varro as 
perfectly historical, recounted how the Romans had 
surrendered as hostages to Postumius Liviiis, the dic- 
tator of Fidenie, a certain number of female slaves, 
wliom they had disguised as noble ladies, and passed 
off as maidens of good families; and how the captives, 
when the victors after their revel were buried itt sleep, 
held up a signal to the Romans, who thereuppn sur- 
prised the unguarded camp, and massacred their au- 
dacious foes. Tutula, the leader of the party, who 
had suggested the plan to tin? Romans, as well as her 
companions, were rewarded with their freedom and 
marriage portions. "I'his is Just as much a fable as 
another story, which we find in Verrius Flaccus, that 
in order that the scanty stock of bread might be re- 
served for those, on whose preservation the existence 
of the republic dc>pended||[a resolution was taken and 
carried into effect, to throw ail the old men above 
sixty into the Tiber.' The sequel, however, of the 
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story betrays its character: one old man was con- 
cealed by his duteous son ; and in gratitude for the 
wise counsel which the republic often received from 
him through the mouth of that son, the law was re- 
pealed. We may learn, however, from this, to what a 
woful state tradition represented the Romans as having 
been reduced on their return. 

There can be no doubt that the republic adopted 
all possible means of increasing the number of able- 
bodied men, which had been so greatly diminished. 
The exiles w^ere assuredly recalled, and it was very 
possibly to a general law of this kind that Camillus 
owed his return : the sojourners and freedmen too 
would naturally bo enrolled in the tribes. In addition 
four new tribes were formed in t]()8, out of the inha- 
bitants of the dependent townships, which had re- 
volted to the Romans from the Capenates, Veientines, 
and Faliscans, during the late wars. It was wise po- 
licy in Rome, now that Latium had separated itself 
and become hostile, to repair her loss of citizens from 
another nation. 

The people looked forward with dismay to the re- 
huildiinj of the citv, and vehementlv desired to remove 
to V(?ii. Its houses and buildings were handsomer 
than those of the Romans had been before their de- 
struction ; and extensive districts in its neighbour- 
hood had been assigned to the commonalty a short 
time before, which were at a distance from such as 
lived at Rome. T'he patricians had an opposite in- 
terest, since the ancient domain, and conseciuently by 
far the largest part of their possessions, lay on the 
left bank of the Tiber : but they had also, no doubt, 
nobler motives. If the Romans bad settled on the 
other side of the Tiber, their connection with the 
Latins would have been ei^rely broken oft', and these, 
uniting with the Volscian^, would easily have esta- 
blished a colony within the deserted walls. The river 
would then have been as insurmountable a barrier to 
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the Roman Veien tines as it had been to the Etrus- 
cans. In addition to this, all the associations of their 
religion and past history would have been lost to the 
people, and they would have degenerated into a colony 
with a history of yesterday’s growth. 

The lucky omen of a word, which no doubt had 
been prudently preconcerted, decided the irresolute 
minds that were wavering between distress and shame. 
The city w'as rebuilt in an irregular manner, without 
regard to order or materials. The government was 
no doubt anxious that the people should have, as soon 
as possible, an additional inducement to remain, and 
therefore allowed every one to build where he chose. 
The narrowness and crookedness of the streets was a 
matter of complaint with the Romans of afterages; 
but when, after the fire under Xero, these defects 
had been remedied, it was discovered that the broad 
straight streets were prejudicial to health, as is gene- 
rally considered to be the case in modern Rome. Per- 
haps one is more sensible in them to the dangerous 
change of tem])erature which follows sunset. To 
ligliten the task the senate allowed bricks and stones 
to be taken from buildings already existing, such as 
tliose at \ eii. It was wise to favour the demolition of 
this city ; its w alls and temples supplied blocks of 
stone ready hewn for the repair of the w alls of Rome, 
and for the substructions of the (,’apitol. An ordinance 
of the senate commanded all those Romans, who had 
staid at Veii to avoid the charge of building, to return 
to Rome before a stated day, under pain of the se- 
verest punishment. Some curious objects are said to 
have escaped the ravages of the Gauls, such as the 
brazen tablets of the Latin treaty, the statues of the 
envoys murdered at Fidenae, and the wooden image 
of Fortuna; but perhaps the genuineness of such 
articles is no less suspicious than that of the crook of 
Romulus, which the augurs asserted they had foun 
uninjured amidst the ashes of the straw-thatched hut 
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of Mayors. The Romans did not fail to testify their 
gratitude to all who had afforded them succour : to 
the Cau’ites and Massilians they decreed municipal 
privileges, and to the latter unusual marks of distinc- 
tion. In the midst of the general defection of its 
allies, for the Sabines alone remained unswerving in 
their faith, the confidence of the nation was confirmed 
and heightened by its great citizen Camillus, whom 
after ages called a second Romulus. 


CHAW XXXIX. 

THE WARS DOWN TO THE REFORM OF 384 . 

The towns, whicli after the fall of liatium liad placed 
themselves luider the sovereignty of Rome for the 
sake of enjoying her protection, disdained to submit 
to her in her present reduced condition. As early as 
3()() the league with the Ilernicans and Latins was 
dissolved, although no actual hostilities were com- 
menced by them in their national capacity. Whilst, 
however, we find single towns maintaining their friend- 
ship with the Romans, we may observe others forming 
alliances with the Volscians. The erroneous notion, 
that the Latins from being the faithful allies of Rome 
had now become her enemies, arose from the fact that 
Pneneste, which was one of the ancient thirty Latin 
cities, appears in 373 at open war with Rome. Pra>- 
nestc, howeveit was now a member of the jEcpiian 
state, or, if we suppose that union to have been broken 
up after the year 367 like that of the Latins, it had 
heconie independent, and exercised a sovereignty over 
at least eight towns. The breaking up of the yEcjniaii 
state was probably the consequence of the irruption 
uf the Gauls wdio advanced into Apulia, as its terri- 
which was full of unwalled hamlets, aftbrded a 
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much easier road, than Latiiim, which abounded in 
fortified towns. Perhaps it was at this time that the 
iEquians entered into that isopolitan union with the 
Romans, which we find subsisting in the next century. 

The Volscians of Antlum and Ecetra eagerly seized 
the opportunity, which now presented itself, of dissolv- 
ing the union which had subsisted between them and 
the Romans for seventy years, and commenced imme- 
diate hostilities. The first camj)aign of SGG was opened 
most favourably to their designs ; the Roman army, 
which consisted only of a single legion, was obliged to 
take refuge in its camp ; but Camillus, being appointed 
dictator, came to its relief, and soon turned the fortune 
of the war. After this defeat the Volscians made no 
fresh attempt for the next three years. Camillus, how- 
ever, turned his arms against the /Eejuians, and raised 
the siege of Bolie ; he then marched into Etruria, and 
retook Sutrium and Nepete by storm, both of which 
towns the Etruscans had compelled to surrender, at 
the time when the ^olscian war obliged the Romans 
to leave their frontier on the side of Etruria unpro- 
tected. This took place most probably in 369, al- 
though the taking of Sutrium has Uvice over furnished 
a subject for the poetical story of Camillus. Both tliese 
towns received colonies soon afterwards, and hence- 
forward formed the outworks of the Roman territory, 
which for sixty years continued inviolate. The Antia- 
tes, wdio had taken the field in 3G0, were defeated by 
Camillus, who was however prevented from immediately 
following up his victory and laying siege to Antium by 
the necessity of marching, as before iirflntioned, against 

Sutrium and Nepete. Hence in 370 we find them 
again acting on the offensive, and it was necessary to 
appoint A. Cornelius Cossus dictator against them. 
The army of the Antiates consisted of their own forces 
and those of the Ecetrans, along with Latin and 
Ffernican mercenaries, and some volunteers from Cir- 
ceil and Velitrje. In spite, however, of its formidabe 
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numbers the dictator gained a complete victory over 
it: the prisoners were probably put to death as rebels, 
and this may have decided the resolution of the Veli- 
ternians and Circeians to throw off the Roman yoke in 
372. A colony was sent from Rome to Satricum ; this 
excited the jealousy of the people of Lanuvium, and 
induced them to unite with the Volscians in 372. 

The Praenestines also took up Jirms, and in con- 
junction with the Antiates took Satricum. Camillus 
in consequence was chosen one of the military tri- 
bunes for the seventh time, and opened the campaign 
of 374. The impetuosity of his colleague L. Furius 
Medullinus could not be controlled. Deaf to the 
advice of Camillas, on one of his alternate days of 
coiuinand, he led forth the legions. They were driven 
back in confusion to the camp, where Camillas is said 
to have left his sick bed and to have rallied them : the 
victory, however, which according to Livy closed that 
melancholy day, belongs not to history, and must de- 
cidedly be rejected. The Tusculans a])pear to have 
been admitted about this time to a sympolitical al- 
liance with the Romans. The story of their throwing 
open their. g«tes to the legions rests on no other 
ground than the legend of Camillas : it is however 
probable tliat they averted the anger of the Romans 
by their politic condact. There is some didiculty in 
believing that Camillas even saved the army from de- 
feat, since the Praenestines in the next campaign of 
375, ravaged the Roman territory up to the Colline 
gate. T. Quinctius was immediately appointed dic- 
tator, and led forth his troops in pursuit of the enemy, 
who retired along the banks of the Tiber with the de- 
sign of favouring any diversion that the Volscians 
iiiight make; a decisive engagement ensued on the 
Alia, and the Romans were victoi^ous. They followed 
lip their victory, and in nine days took the same num- 
ber of towns from the enemy. Qn the tenth day Prm- 
iieste itself is said to have been taken ; perhaps it sub- 
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mitted in its despair to a humiliating peace. Next 
year, however, when the Roman army had met with a 
severe reverse from the Volscians, the Praenestines 
seized the opportunity to revolt. The military tri- 
bunes of 377 avenged the defeat of 376, and ravaged 
the Vokcian territory as far as Ecetra; and in the fol- 
lowing year, 378, the Antiates sued for peace. Soon 
after this the republic was disabled for foreign enter- 
prises by internal dissensions about the Licinian hills : 
these circumstances rendered the senate by no means 
unwilling to listen^ to terms of peace, which Velitrie 
and Praeneste probably concluded with Rome about 
this time. A war with the Gauls, in which Camillus 
gained his last laurels, is also spoken of at the close of 
the present period, in 383. Polybius and Fabius, how- 
ever, knew’ nothing of this w ar, and on comparing the 
account of it w ith that of the victory gained by li. Ca- 
millus in 101, the identity of the tw’o wars is so strik- 
ing, that there is no doubt, that the later Roman an- 
nalists are here guilty of their peculiarHice of repeat- 
ing a story and throwing it back into an earlier, whe- 
ther mythical or historical, period. 


CHAP. XL. 

CIVIL HISTORY DOWN TO THE YEAR 371. 

The ferment wdiich produced tlie ideinian law's did 
not arise, like the commotions which led to the Pub- 
lilian laws and to the appointment of the decemvirs, 
from the pretensions of the higher class of the ple- 
beians to more freedom and a due share of civil of- 
fices, but from the misery wdiich the Gallic invasion 
had left beliind it. Few free states have passed 
through revolutions, brought on by general distress, 
without receiving . a death-blow to their liberty. 
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was, however, the peculiar glory of Rome, that twice 
in its history such an excitement gave rise to a higher 
and more desirable state of legal freedom. Since the 
time of the decemvirate the prosperity of the nation 
had much increased ; a conciliatory spirit was diffused 
between the orders : the aggrandisement of the^'public 
domain had increased the fortunes of the patricians, 
whilst a, number of plebeian families had acquired 
some little property by assignments of land, princi- 
pally in the Veientine territory. The tenth seems 
now to have been more regularly raised, so that the 
tribute was seldom levied for the payment of the 
troops. Agricultural produce had risen in value, and 
the ‘ as’ had been reduced in weight; and in addition 
a moderate rate of interest had been established, and 
less oppression was exercised towards debtors. By 
the laws of the XII. Tables, the d(d)tor w hose person 
was pledged did not lose thereby his civil rights : he 
was usually able to free himself on the judgment-day 
by paying his debt ; and even if he could not redeem 
his pledge at the moment, but made oath that he had 
means sufficient, the tribunes would seldom allow* him 
to call in vain for their aid. There was how ever one 
most revolting provision in the '^Tables, which it has 
been in vain attempted to ex])lain aw ay : that after 
allowing a respite of thirty days, a creditor might seize 
upon the person of his debtor, and throw* him into 
chains ; and if, after an interval of sixty days, his re- 
lease should not he effected by the payment of his 
debt, the creditor, after going through certain form- 
alities on three consecutive market days, might put 
bim to death, or sell him on the other side of the 
fiber. In ease there should be several creditors tliey 
i^ught share his body amongst them. The execution 
uf this law must of course? liave been indescribably 
I’are: its terrors were peniaps merely designed to 
Compel the debtor to redeem himself, or to enter into 
^ ‘nexum’ by which he became liable to pay interest, 

X 
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or to work out his debt by his own labour or by that 
of his friends. No doubt if any creditor rejected 
reasonable terms, the tribunes would have inter- 
posed. After a common debt had been converted 
into a ^ nexum,’ it might be exacted summarily ; since 
he, wlfose person was not pledged, might laugh at the 
threats of his creditor, and might emancipate his son 
and make over his whole property to him: but tlie 
‘nexus,’ after the respite allowed him had elapsed, 
might be led away to bondage as a slave, and be com- 
pelled to discharge his debt by labour, confined in the 
dungeon of his creditor. 

Not only the immediate personal wants of the citi- 
zens compelled them to borrow money for the purpose 
of rebuilding and refitting the houses which the Gauls 
had destroyed both in the city and in the country, 
but the taxes imposed on them for the execution of 
the public works, and the repayment of the gold taken 
from the temples for the ransom of the city, pressed 
most heavily on them. The tribute bfeing raised not 
on each jwrsons income, but on the property to 
which his name was annexed in the census, whether 
or not he had the free enjoyment of the produce, it 
often happened that a citizen was obligiul to allow the 
interest of his debt to he added to the capital, and 
thus continually to augment the sum for which he 
was liable. That a higher rate of interest was allowed 
at this time in Home, for the sake of attracting capital 
thither, seems highly j)robahIe, and on this supposi- 
tion the enactment of the ‘ foenus unciarium,’ in the 
year %as merely the restoration of the old rate, 
as estabfished by the XII. Tables. Tlie state of 
things was rendered still worse by the loss of the 
land-rolls, so that for fifteen years the tribute was 
levied by conjectural rat^ and although censors were 
elected thrice, in 371, 37^, and 373, to make a settle- 
ment more conformable to justice, and perhaps to 
prepare the way for a general liquidation of debts, 
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some pretext or other was each time devised to ren- 
der their election nugatory. The ruling order most 
probably wanted to enjoy the produce of the estates 
of their debtors without paying tribute for them, for- 
getting that they themselves must infallibly be utterly 
ruined, if the middle class was reduced to beggary. 
We find the patricians still acting the part of usurers, 
not that they had saved large capitals themselves, but 
the foreign money-dealers could not carry on their 
traffic except under the name of a patron, for which 
privilege they without doubt had to pay dear. 

Manlius at this moment was the patron of the com- 
monalty, whilst his rival Camillus, who had not shared 
in the siege, who had imprecated curses on his coun- 
try, was repeatedly raised to the military tribunate, 
he, the preserver of the Capitol, though a consular, 
found himself excluded from all dignities. Second to 
none, according to the chronicles, in birth and valour, 
and in personal beauty, exploits, eloquence, vigour, 
and daring, su|Serior to all, he found his claims to 
gratitude and honour insultingly neglected. Such 
treatment poisoned a heart, tlie energy of whicli was 
still unexhausted, with virulent rancour, yet it was 
undoubtedly with pure feelings that in the first in- 
stance Manlius took pity on the helpless debtors. 
His enthusiasm was kindled at the sight of an old 
fellow-soldier, covered with honourable scars, w^hom 
Ins creditor was dragging away in fetters, according 
to the sentence of the law. On the impulse of the mo- 
ment, he sold an estate, the most valuable part of his 
inheritance, and in the sight of the whole per^ple swore 
that, so long as he had a single pound, he ^'i^Oliild allow 
no Roman to be carried into bondage for debt. This 
oath he faithfully kept, for at his impeachment nearly 
'fOO citizens came forwuird, whom he had rescued from 
imprisonment by lending them money wuthout interest. 
His popularity no doubt caused uneasiness to the go- 
vernment, particularly as ho is said, in addressing the 
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plebeians, to have accused his own order of embez- 
zling the Gallic gold, and to have urged that they 
ought to be made to refund it, to be employed in a 
general liquidation of debts. This gold had been 
levied by a tribute, to replace the sum which had been 
borrowed from the temples. As the tribute was paid 
with money borrowed from the usurers, Jind the de- 
posit was to be concealed from all eyes, it might 
readily be suspected that it was raised for the benefit 
of a few powerful peculators, who divided the produce 
of the tribute amongst themselves, having already re- 
ceived a percentage from their clients, who had lent 
it to the unfortunate tax-payers. Such a suspicion, 
when it had onc(i spread, soon passed for incontro- 
vertible truth with men ground down by poverty. 
Dionysius states that Alanlius proposed that a portion 
of the public domain should be sold, to pay off' the 
debts with the produce. 

It w^as the year oTO, and A. Cornelius Cossiis had 
been appointed dictator on account of the Volsciai^ wav. 
On liis return he ordered Manlius to be cast into prison 
for slandering the government and for sedition. The 
plebeians, how ever, assembled around his prison, and 
showed such a determination to release him, that the 
senate, instead of bringing him to trial, resolved to set 
him at liberty. The language of his party after this 
w as no doubt far fi(*rcer and more menacing than before. 
It is possible, that the idea of usurping kingly power 
may have seized upon the feverish soul of Manlius in 
the darkness of his dungeon; yet Livy coidd nowhere 
find any action laid to his charge, w hich pointed hn- 
mediately to such an aim. lie inijjht possibly even 
now have acquiesced in the condition of a private 
citizen, had his just claims been satisfied, but such 
concessions wx*re as little to be expected from the pa- 
tricians, as resignation the sake of peace ironi 
Manlius. 

This difficulty might harve been solved by ostracism, 
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and it is manifest that the tribunes, who impeached 
him before the centuries, had no other object than to 
force him to quit Rome, where his presence was in- 
compatible with the existence of the government. 
Unfortunately he would not withdraw from the city 
and take up the franchise of a municipal town, but 
awaited his trial. His friends and brethren equally 
deserted him : but when he called upon those as his 
witnesses, whose freedom and property he had re- 
stored to them, or whose life he had saved in war; 
when he displayed the trophies which he had won; 
when he laid bare the scars upon his breast, which 
he had received in defence of the republic; when 
he pointed tow^ards the Capitol and prayed the im- 
mortal gods, whose temple he had saved from de- 
struction, to remember him in his need; then even 
those who deemed his preservation irreconcilable with 
that of the state, felt that they were unw orthy to con- 
demn so great a man. That he w as acejuitted by the 
centuries is certain: the statement that sentence was 
deferred, was founded on a misapprehension as to the 
nature of the court w liich condemned him. 

All hope of terminating affairs peaceably was now at 
an end : the ])artisans of Manlius occupied the Capitol 
in arms, whilst Camillus, on the other hand, was ap- 
pointed dictator, and proceeded to take measures to 
accomplish his enemy’s dow nfall. Protected by the un- 
limited authority of this magistrate, the public prose- 
cutors proposed an act of outlawry against Manlius, 
and the council of the patrician popuhis, assembled in 
the Petelian grove before the Nomentan gate, con- 
demned Manliqs to death. Tliis sentence was not 
unjust, if he was already in insurrection, althougl^^ 
possibly it might have been the cause of his proceed- 
ing to extremities. The sequel of the affair has been 
preserved to us by Dioii^&^he plebeians of rank had 
all abandoned Manlius, who with his party was master 
of the Capitol, but his w’eakness rendered him willing 
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to accept any aid, A slave who pretended to come as 
a deputy from some conspirators of his class^ craved 
an audience with Marius, and being admitted to him, 
when he was walking upon the platform on the edge of 
the steep precipice, darted traitorously upon him, and 
pushed him down the rock. After-ages, ashamed of 
this dastardly piece of treachery, related that he was 
thrown down by the tribunes, or invented some other 
account of his death. An ordinance was passed by 
the curies that nobody whatever should henceforwards 
dwell on the Capitoline liill, as Manlius, from having 
his house there, had been able to make himself master 
of the citadel. This event took place in 371. A pes- 
tilence and dearth, which ensued shortly afterwards, 
made the people imagine that the gods were avenging 
the preserver of their temples. To conciliate the peo- 
ple, the senate resolved in 372 to make an assignment 
of the Pomptine district, but the settlement was un- 
fortunate. 

An event of some importance in the history of the 
constitution took place in 3 1 2, when, after the senate 
and the houses had resolved to declare war, the de- 
cree was brought before the commonalty for its ac- 
ceptance. I litherto such matters had been submitted to 
the approval of the centuries. In 376, in consequence 
of a compact between the chiefs of the two orders, 
plebeian military tribunes were allowed to be elected 
after an interval of seventeen years. This compact 
was extorted by the tribunes, who, in 377, renewed 
their intercession, and obtained some measures of pro- 
tection and mitigation for the debtors. In 378, after a 
period of tumults and interreigns, the patricians forcibly 
carried the election of their nominees to the military 
tribunate. The commonalty now sank under its mi- 
sery into a state of gloomy submission : the question 
with regard to the corpoiraEte privileges of the two 
orders, seemed to be finally settled in favour of the 
patricuins, whilst the number of free citizens was visi- 
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bly decreasing, and those who remained, were reduced 
to a state of dependence by their debts. Rome was 
on the point of degenerating into a miserable oligar- 
chy, when the appearance of two men arrested her 
decline, who, by carrying back the constitution to its 
original idea, and by restoring ‘that fitness which cer- 
tain parts had lost through the changes of time, in- 
fused a fresh principle of vitality into the state, and 
changed the fate of their country and of the world. 
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APPENDIX A. p. 12. 

ON THE PELASGIAN LANGUAGE BEING DIS- 
TINCT FROM THE GREEK. 

Niebuhr founds his opinion that the Pelasgian lan- 
guage was peculiar and not Greek, on this passage in 
Herodotus, 1. 1. C. O/. 0 * HeXct^ryo) yXScrcray 

UvT€i, This has been controverted by Midler, and 
Mr. Thirlwall considers that nothing more can be 
safely inferred from the words of Herodotus, than that 
the Pelasgian language which he heard on the Helles- 
pont, and elsewhere, sounded to him a strange jargon.” 
The reason which is so convincing to Mr. Thirwall is 
that Herodotus, in enumerating the four dialects of 
the Ionian Greeks, speaks of them as - 

(TV}; T€<Tcr€p€^, and as he applies to the remains of the Pe- 
lasgian language the same term, yXdaa^ri; 
hence affords a measure by which we may estimate 
the force of the word barbarian.” It is certainly pos- 
sible that “ barbarian” may have been used by him as 
a general term for all that was not “pure Greek,” yet 
he does not apply this term to any of the four dialects 
above alluded to, which he calls also TpoVouc TcWepa^ 
Tta^ayoyeuy ; tlicse wci’c witliout a doubt a patois, vary- 
ing according to the barbarian tribes amongst which 
the emigrants Jnid settled. But there is another pas- 
sage in Herodotus, 1. viii. c. b‘k>, wdiich seems to w^ai’- 
rant us in attaching a more decisive meaning to the 
word “ barbarian,” as applied to a language. In the 
account of the oracle of the Pt<)an Apollo, near the 
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lake Copais, it is stated that tlie Carian emissary of 
Mardonius was accompanied by some Thebans, when 
he went to consult the oracle, and that the priestess, 
to the great astonishment of the Thebans, replied in a 
barbarian tongue instead of Greek,” y'Kua-o’viq 

avr). I this was perfectly unintelligible to all but 

the Carian, who recognised in her w^ords his mother 
tongue. These expressions are too strong to admit 
of our considering the Carian a mere patois of the 
Greek. The priestess possibly in this case was her- 
self a Carian, as the interpreters that we read of in 
Greek history were generally of that nation, and a 
person acquainted with more languages than one 
would be a desirable candidate for the prophetic 
office. The term hiyXua-a^oi, which is applied to such 
interpreters, need not be limited to persons who 
spoke only tw^o languages, as Dr. Arnold very justly 
observes ; so that no argument can be grounded on 
this w^ord to prove that the Carian envoy of Tissa- 
phernes in Thucydides, 1. viii. c. 8»5, knew only Per- 
sian and his own language, and therefore must have 
been intelligible to ^*eeks, wh^n speaking Carian. 
If how’ever Thucydid^ meant that the two languages 
w^ere Greek and barbarian, the expression is borne 
out by a similar one in use in modern days, as at 
Madras a native interpreter is called Do-bhashi, which 
signifies, one w ho can s])eak two dialects : here the 
distinction is between Telegu, the dialect of the na- 
tives, and European, European being the general 
term to the native of that country, as barbarian was 
to the Greek: the interpreter, however, in this case, 
may speak more than one luiro])ean language, as 
there are French as well as English settlements in the 
Carnatic. The Carians, however, are called in Ho- 
mer, and the Caunians, whose language 

had become assimilated to theirs, were either avrox^ove^, 
according to Herodotus, or Pelasgians, according to 
Pausanias and Strabo, and therefore in either case, 
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according to Niebuhr, not Greek. The Carians were 
said to be a distinct race from the Leleges, the latter 
being probably of more direct Pelasgian origin, having 
come to the continent from the isles of the iEgean, 
whilst the Carians are supposed to have passed over 
into Asia at a much earlier period with the Mysians 
and Lydians, being Boeotian Thracians, a tribe of 
Pelasgians quite distinct from the subjects of Teres, 
and akin to the northern Pierians. Such is the opi- 
nion of Muller which Mr. Thirlwall adopts, and on 
this supposition we may find another solution for the 
problem regarding the oracle; that the priests still 
retained some relics of the ancient language used by 
the old Pelasgian inhabitants of the country, which 
was now entirely a sealed book to the Thebans, but 
which, for an oracle, might be sufficiently intelligible 
to the Carian. 

Mr. Clinton takes up a bolder position than Mr. 
Thirlwall, and considers himself justified in rejecting 
entirely the inference which Herodotus has deduced 
from the dialect of Croton and of Placia, and seems to 
consider that Niebqhr is g^uji|y of inconsistency in 
afterwards stating that “ there w^iis an essential affinity 
between the Pelasgi and the Hellenes.” But when 
Niebuhr says that the language of the Pelasgians was 
peculiar and not Greek, no more need be inferred 
from his words than that he conceived that the one 
was not a mere dialect of the other, just as it might 
be said that the Oscan language w as not Latin : in 
other words, the difference between the two was suf- 
ficiently great to constitute “ a variety of language, 
and not merely of dialect and yet, both being de- 
rived from the same primitive stock, and the charac- 
ters of botli being formed from the same Asiatic alpha- 
bet, whence all the modes of w riting used in Europe 
are derived, there was a kindred element in each^ 
which would furnish a principle of union. Had there, 
however, been as great a difference as between the 
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Etruscan and the Oscan, or the Illyrian and. the 
Greek, the magical power of the Greek language 
would have been exercised in vain upon the Pelasgian. 
We should probably not have heard of that magical 
power at all, if the Greek language had come in con- 
tact with the Celtic or the Slavonic, instead of the 
dialects of Asia, all of which probably, as well as the 
Greek, were deduced from the same primitive Asiatic 
tongue. 

If we feel inclined to adopt the theory of Niebuhr 
as to the Pelasgians having been at one time a wylely- 
extended nation, occupying the whole country south 
of the Alpine chain, from the INIacra to the Rhynda- 
cus, we find a very curious link between the two ex- 
tremes. The liVcians, who were said to have come 
from Crete, where there were Pelasgian tribes, traced 
their genealogies through the female line, w'hich He- 
rodotus remarks upon as a custom different from that 
of all other nations. It is not a little singular, as Sir 
William Gell remarks, that the Etruscans, if we hiay 
judge from their sepulchral inscriptions, wherie' the 
name of the mother^ usually mentioned, seem to 
have done the same.” But if the tombs at Vulci* are 
to be considered as a part of the necropolis of Vetu- 
lonii, these and the tumuli of Tarquinii must have 
been the work of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians before 
the Ilasena overpowered them. This idea is con- 
firmed by the reseinldance of the tumuli at Tarquinii 
to that of yEpytus in Arcadia ; so that the existence 
of this peculiar custom amongst these two nations, so 
remote from each other, might be owing to the Pe- 
lasgian origin of them both, and to the circumstance 
that being on the extreme frontier, they were beyond 
the influence of that Hellenic vortex of civilisation, 
which, according to Herodotus, engulfed so rapidly 
and unresistingly the Pelasgians and a great part of 
the tribes on the coast of Asia Minor. 
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APPENDIX B. p. 26. 

ON THE WAR-KINGS OF THE ETRUSCANS. 

Turner, in his history of the Anglo-Saxons, Book 
II. Appendix II., quotes an extract from an ancient 
.Saxon Chronicle, which when translated runs thus : 
“ Twelve Ethelings governed over the land of the 
Saxons; and whenever w'ar arose in that land, the 
Saxons chose one of the twelve to be king while the 
war lasted ; when the war was finished the twelve 
became alike.” This confederacy of the continental 
Saxons bears a striking resemblance to that of the 
Etruscans. Cjesar also gives a somewhat similar ac- 
count of the German wai’-kings in his time. 


APPENDIX C. p. 32. 

ON THE SAMIAN SETTLEMENT AT DICAH- 
ARCIIIA. 

According to the Chronicle oiT Eusebius, the Sa- 
mians settled at Dicacarchia in Ol. 6 L 4, about the 
first year of the reign of Darius. At this period it 
was already inhabited by the Cumans. The intimate 
connection between the Chalcidians and Samians, being 
a kind of oftensive and defensive alliance, which their 
joint enmity against the Milesians and Eretvians had 
cemented, would easily account for the Samian fugi- 
tives, after the failure of the Laccdiemonian expedi- 
tion for their restoration, directing their flight to a 
country where their Chalcidian allies had already esta- 
blished themselves. This circumstance is not noticed 
by Herodotus, wdio represents them to have settled at 
Cydonia in Crete, and*to have been there subdued by 
the iEginetans, and led into captivity with the Cre- 
tans. It w^as probably a detachment of these that 
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escaped and made its way into Italy, for the five years, 
which had elapsed between the war of the Lacedse- 
monians against Polycrates and the victory of the 
jEginetans, would bring down events to Ol. 64. 4. 

APPENDIX D. p. 71. 

ON THE FOUR IONIC TRIBES. 

The question respecting the four Ionic tribes being 
castes, against which Niebuhr seems inclined to decide 
in the negative, has been ably discussed by Dr. Ar- 
nold in the third Appendix to the first volume of his 
Thucydides. He there shows that the probability is 
in favour of their having been castes, the Geleontes 
being the priests, the Ilopletes the warriors, the Ar- 
gadcs the workmen or handicraftsmen, and the ^Egi- 
cores the herdsmen or vshepherd-people of the liigli- 
lands. The order in which tlie tribes are placed does 
not appe.ar to be so unquestionaldy decisive of their 
rank as Niebuhr supposes. Strabo, for instance, ar- 
ranges them thus : y€upyo\, ^ifjfjnovpyol, lepo’rtoio), if)v\aK€(;, yet 
no one would infer'rrom this that the priests and sol- 
diers were below the handicraftsmen. It is true, as 
Niebuhr remarks, that both in Herodotus and in the 
Cyzicene inscription, the Geleontes are the first, ami 
the Ilopletes the last, but no argument can be founded 
on this, since the /Egicores are j)laced by Herodotus 
before the Argades, while tlie Argades precede in the 
Cyzicene inscription the /Egicores. In the Ion, how- 
ever, of Euripides, the sons of Ion are arranged in the 
following order ; Teleon, Hoples, Argas, and iEgico- 
reus. The hypothesis of these tribes being castes 
would be justified by such an arrangement, and Euri- 
pides may have adopted it from a more correct idea 
of their nature, and of the poetical character of their 
descent from Ion. If, now, we had sure grounds for 
believing that the divisions of caste, such as we see in 
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the four tribes of Dgiamschid in Persia, or the four 
pure Hindu castes, existed amongst any of the Greek 
races, we might be inclined to doubt likewise, the ex- 
planation which Herodotus gives of the change ef- 
fected at Sicyon by Clisthenes, which furnished the 
model after which his grandson converted the four 
genealogical tribes of Athens into ten local divisions. 

APPENDIX E. p. 73. 

ON THE NUMBER OF THE AUGURS AND THE 
PONTIFFS. 

If the pontifical law, and the institutions which related 
to auguries, were grounded on the religious books 
of the Sabines, w'e should be furnished with a clew 
to the reason, why the augurs and pontilis continued 
to be four, when the number of the Vestals was in- 
creased to six. F our was the fundamental number of 
the Sabellian race, which pervaded both their religious 
and their political institutions ; and if these offices were 
of Sabine origin, there might religious scruples 
against any alteration in their nuirmer. On the other 
hand, if the w^orship of Vesta was derived from Alba, 
and was t of Tyrrhenian origin, the same objection 
would not hold good against the increase of the num- 
ber of the Vestals, and we thus find them increased to 
six, on the admission of the Luceres to the senate, 
being one for each of the patrician centuries, the Sex 
Suffragia. 


APPENDIX F. p. 76. 

ON THE HOMERIDA; AT CHIOS. 

This opinion of Niebuhr, that the Homerids were a 
bouse at Chios, whose peeuliar name was derived from 
Homerus, merely as their Eponymus, is controverted 
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by Mr. Clinton in his Appendix to the 6rst volume of 
the Fasti Hellenici. Mr. Clinton seems to consider 
them as a family or rather school of rhapsodists, who 
acquired their name from their functions of singing 
the poems of Homer. This question depends* in a 
certain degree, on the personality of Homer, and on 
the date of the poems called after his name. That the 
Homeridse claimed descent from the poet, and that 
they were rhapsodists, are both certain, but it is by no 
means clear which of these facts was consequent on 
the other. That they were rhapsodists is undeniable, 
but their descent from the poet was impugned, and 
Saleucus, according to Harpocration, asserts, that they 
were the offspring of certain youths and maidens, who 
had been given up as pledges (o/xTjpa) of peace at the 
conclusion of a civil war at Chios. According to this 
supposition the descendants of these Homeri may either 
have formed a caste of bards or minstrels, something like 
the Charan or Bhat caste of Bajast*han, or have been 
the nucleus for an order like that of the bards of Ger- 
many and Britain, and their chief epic songs may have 
been the lays on which the Homeric poems were 
founded. Cynaethus the Chian, one of these rhap- 
sodists, is said by the Scholiast on Pindar to have 
composed the Homeric hymn to Apollo, and his school 
was accused of having marred the original poems of 
Homer by the insertion of much of their own composi- 
tion : by which it seems to be meant that they collected 
the several lays, and connected them together by inter- 
weaving with them their own poetry. If we admit this 
hypotliesis the poem owes its name to the rhapsodists, 
and not the rhapsodists their name to the poem. We 
may learn the decided character of Niebuhr’s opinion 
on this point from a paper of his translated in the 
Cambridge Philological Museum. He there says that 
not only are the Homerids not to be regarded as 
Homer’s descendants, but Homer himself was no more 
a historical person than any other hero, the Eponymus 
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of a house : that consequently he must necessarily be 
considered, according to what Aristotle, who always 
saw every thing aright, wrote concerning his birth, as 
the son of Apollo and a nymph, and that every story, 
which brings down his sacred name to the level with 
an ordinary mortal, is of the same stamp with the one 
concerning Romulus, which I have endeavoured to ex- 
plode. And so the only objection to be made to tliese 
wonder-working investigations, in which the higher 
branch of criticism has reached its perfection, seems 
to be, that Wolf, from over-timidity, allows Homer to 
retain a historical human personality, and stands up 
for his being the author of a part of the Iliad, of which 
indeed he seems to have imagined that he could pretty 
nearly mark out the limits. That the Iliad and Odys- 
sey are separated by a wide interval, is a point on 
which there will soon be no difierencc of opinion, un- 
less philology meets with some calamitous blight to cut 
oft' its present Nourishing promise.” 

The llomcridae may thus have derived their name 
simply from their functions of being the ‘‘ fitters to- 
gether of songs,” ^anrvv iireuv tu ttoXX* doi^at, from ofAOu and 
apu ; smd at the period when history was still nurtured 
in the cradle of tradition, when the progenitor of each 
race or tribe was sought for in its Kponymus, and the 
personality of such a character was attempted to be 
proved by the analysis of the name of the race or tribe, 
the origin of the name of the bards of Chios may have 
been then for the first time referred to a person who 
was ‘‘ revered by the lonians as a hero at the time 
when Chios received its law-s,” or whose existence was 
*werely ideal, and due only to the imaginative fancy of 
Some etymologist. 
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APPENDIX G. p. 79. 

ON THE TENURE OF THE PREDIAL CLIENTS, 
AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THAT OF THE 
PLEBEIANS. 

The lands which were assigned by patrons to their 
predial clients were portions of their possessions, or of 
those public lands of which they enjoyed the ‘ usiis,’ 
while the state received the ‘ fructus’ in the form of 
the ‘ vectigal ;* but the tenure of these lands was pre- 
carious, and in this respect far inferior to the tenure 
of the plebeians. The latter were a kind of free soc- 
age tenants, holding ‘ in capite* of the state, paying a 
money rent, and liable to serve in its defence ; the pre- 
dial clients, on the other hand, held ‘in mesne’ of indi- 
viduals, paying generally a produce rent, and were not 
liable to military service. The law of debtor and cre- 
ditor in its early form at Rome before the Paetelian 
law, as well as the privileges of the patricians and 
their dependents over the plebeian order, had a ten- 
dency to drive the plebeians into the clienti'y of the 
patricians. In this then there were two evils. The 
first was of a domestic character, as the soil was no 
longer cultivated so highly, and hence was less pro- 
ductive. This result was owing, partly to the preca- 
rious nature of the tenure not supplying such strong 
motives of interest in the good cultivation of the soil 
as a proprietor would feel, and partly to those causes, 
which are found still to be in operation, wherever pro- 
duce rents exist, whether metayer or ryot. The second 
evil had reference to the foreiirn relations of the re- 
public, as the body of infantry, which was liable to be 
called uj)on to take the field in her defence against an 
invader, was daily diminishing in numbers. To meet 
this evil, and to furnish to the growing population both 
an interest in the preservation of the state, and the 
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means of subsistence for themselves, assignments of 
property were made from time to time in the state 
domain, as it became enlarged by the accession of con- 
quered territory, according to the principle of the agra- 
rian law as established by Servius Tullius, and revived 
by Sp. Cassius. On receiving such an assignment, a 
client, or a simple' aerarian, was enrolled in one of the 
local tribes of the commonalty, and thereby became, 
by virtue of his tenure, a plebeian. On the other hand, 
by the removal of his name from the censor’s register, 
in which he was enrolled as the proprietor of a certain 
allotment, and responsible for the tribute, if called for, 
from that allotment, he w\as reduced to the ranks of 
the agrarians ; or he might resign his allotment by a 
voluntary act on his own part, and by enrolling himself 
as the client of a patrician, shield himself from any 
civil prosecution of his brother-plebeians. The Li- 
cinian law, by preventing the patricians from ‘ possess- 
ing’ more than 500 acres of the public lands, set a limit 
to their means of inducing the plebeians to enrol them- 
selves as predial clients under them, or, in other words, 
checked the temptation which existed for the small 
allodial proprietors to convert themselves into feudal 
tenants. The object of the law of T, Gracchus was to 
grapple wdth a far greater evil, as the great possessors 
in his days no longer cultivated their boundless tracts of 
public lands by clients, but by slaves. The agricultural 
population was now composed of those who paid a 
labour rent instead of a produce rent, and, as may 
easily be imagined, all the evils which the system of 
serfage in the east of Europe possesses over that of 
the metayer tenure in the west, were in full operation. 
The wise foresight of Tiberius was, unfortunately for 
his country, rendered of no avail by the Thorian law. 
rile result of such a state of things was so great a 
falling off' in the productiveness of the soil, that in the 
time of Columella, the fecundity of the earth itself was 
supposed to be eiifeebled by some strange and un- 
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known cause, and its powers to be decaying from the 
decrepitude of old age. (Vide Jones on Rent.) 

APPENDIX H. p. 79. 

ON THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE FEUDAL 
TENURE AND THAT OF THE CLIENTS. 

Amongst the observations which Blackstone makes in 
his Commentaries on the resemblance which the lord 
and vassal of the feudal system bore to the patron and 
client of the Roman republic, he notices this point: 
that there were three aids which were usually raised 
by the clients, viz. to marry their patron’s daughter, to 
discharge his mulcts and fines, and to ransom his per- 
son from captivity. Two of these were amongst the 
feudal aids, as retained in England by Magna Charta; 
that, however, for paying the patron’s debts was repre- 
sented by an aid for making the lord’s eldest son a 
knight. The custom, however, of ‘personal commenda- 
tion,’ (vide Ilallam’s Middle Ages,) furnishes us with a 
relation more closely resembling that of the patron and 
client than the feudal tenure, inasmuch as some clients, 
who practised handicraft trades, held no lands of their 
patron. The footing on which this latter class stood 
exactly corresponded to that of ‘commendation,’ where 
a certain payment, termed ‘ salvamentum,’ (vide Du 
Cange) was made to tlie lord in return for his pro- 
tection. 


APPENDIX I. p. 88. 

ON THE GAMES OF THE ETRUSCANS. 

Niebuhr here asserts, that of the contests which drew 
the Greeks to Olympia, none but the chariot-race and 
boxing were practised by the Etruscans. In ^onse- 
quence of this observation the learned author of the 
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Topography of Rome is inclined to undervalue Nie- 
buhr’s ‘ History,’ as since its publication some pictures 
have been discovered in one of the chambers of the 
Tumuli at Tarquinii, in which wrestling, leaping, run- 
ning, boxing, chariot-races, horse-races, cudgel-play- 
ing, and riding at the ring are represented.” But it is 
not by any means certain that these paintings are 
Etruscan either in their design or their execution. On 
the contrary, the author of the Topography himself 
states that Grecian subjects were preferred in this part 
of Etruria to others, as is proved by numberless sculp- 
tures, and by at least two thousand of the vases re- 
cently discovered in the Necropolis of Vulci. What, 
then, if these tombs were Tyrrhenian, or, as seems 
probable, Greek, or at least the paintings in them exe- 
cuted by Greek artists, since every work of art at Tar- 
quinii bears the stamp of Greek taste ? 

APPENDIX K. p. 93. 

ON ETRUSCAN PROPER NAMES. 

From the frequency with which the name Tanaquil 
occurs in Etruscan sepulchral inscriptions, we may 
infer that it was a female title of honour, analogous to 
that of Lucumo for a man ; and that the Romans, from 
their ignorance of the Ititruscan language, considered 
it a proper name, as they did Lucumo, Lar, and 
Aruns. 


APPENDIX L. p. 9G. 

ON THE ETRUSCAN ORIGIN OF ROME. 

Niebuhr insists on this point the more fully as in his 
first edition he was “ inclined strongly to suppose that 
Rome was of Etruscan origin, and even started the 
conjecture that it might be a colony from Caere.” Sub- 
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Sequent rejection, however, hrougbp to him the con- 
viction that the Etruscan character of the ancient 
Roman nation might be intelligibly accounted for by 
that ^^operation of Etruscan influence upon Rome, which 
by the Romans was implied under the government of 
the first Tarquinius, and by the Etruscans under the 
settlement of the army of Cmles whilst there was so 
much in the Roman state that was peculiar to Rome 
and Latium, as to be incompatible with the supposi- 
tion of Rome being an Etruscan colony. 

APPENDIX M. p. 97. 

ON THE PEPERINO AND TRAVERTINO OF 
THE ITALIANS. 

Mr. Lyell in his Geology defines peperino, as an 
Italian name for a particular kind of volcanic rock, 
formed, like tuff, by the cementing together of vol- 
canic sand, cinders, or scoriie, etc.” It may be dis- 
tinguislied, however, from the latter, according to Von 
Buch, by the whole mass being fresh, iindecomposed, 
and bright to the eye, w liereas in tuff the greater part 
is dull and has the iippearance of having been acted 
upon by the w eather. Some varieties of it are highly 
calcareous, full of shells and extremely hard, being 
capable of a high polish like marble: it preserves, 
almost uniformly, an ash grey colour, whilst the tuff 
of Rome is generally darker. It differs from lava in 
the latter having issued fi’om the volcano in a melted 
state. 

The peperino which the Romans employed in the 
time of the kings is supposed to Iiave been quarried 
at the Alban mount or in the neighbourhood of Gabii, 
and to have been generally known by the name of 
Alban or Gabine ^stonc. Specimens of it . may be ob- 
served in the remains of the temple of Jupiter Latiaris 
on Monte Cavo, in the theatre and temple of «Tuno at 
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Gabii, and at Rome in the Mamertine prison and the 
Tullianum, as well as in the wall of Servius on the 
right hand of the exit at the Porta Capena. 

The origin of all this formation, according to Dr. 
Daubeny, must have been antecedent to that calcare- 
ous deposit known under the name of ^ travertine,’ a 
corruption of the term ‘ tiburtino,’ the stone being 
found in great quantity near the river Anio, at Tibur. 
This latter is a fresh-water formation, and is supposed 
to arise from the carbonic acid derived from the vol- 
canic regions beneath, which, passing with the water 
through the calcareous strata, whilst it dissolves as 
much lime as it can take up, gives off the excess of 
carbonic acid under diminished pressure in the atmos- 
phere, and causes the carbonate of lime to be de- 
posited in the form of travertino. The incrustation 
produced by the waters of the Anio at the present 
moment, and that which takes place in the Lago di 
Solfaterra, near Tivoli, are of an analogous nature. 
Most of the edifices of ancient and modern Rome are 
built of this material : it is of a brow^iish tint, and may 
be observed to the greatest advantage in the Coliseo, 
and in the three great j)alaces raised out of tlie wreck 
of that edifice, the Cancelleria, the Palazzo di Venezia, 
and the Fame so palace. 


APPENDIX N. p. 99. 

ON THE THREE NEW EQUESTRIAN CENTURIES 
OF TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 

If these three new" etiuestrian centuries may be con- 
sidered as made up chiefly of those, w ho by marriages 
of disparagement had lost caste, and hereby recovered 
it, it will account in some respect for the statement in 
the legend, that Tarquiiiius himself w as the offspring 
^f an Etruscan marriage of disparagement. We can 
easily understand why the patricians should object to 
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the formation of three new tribes of houses, and prefer 
that the three old tribes should have their comple- 
ment of houses filled up. If we admit that the houses 
were the units, the votes of which were taken in each 
cury, and the curies the units in the assembly, all 
chance of a decided preponderance in that assembly 
would have been taken away from the old houses by 
the creation of an equal number of new ones to form 
three new tribes: whereas, if we^ suppose that the 
diminution in the number of houses was not the same 
in all the thirty curies, but that the majority had lost 
less than half their original complement, the 150 new 
houses, if distributed proportionally to the deficiency 
in each cury, would not deprive the old houses of 
their preponderance, in consequence of the (fliries, 
and not the houses, being taken as the units in voting 
in the assembly. 


APPENDIX O. p. 115. 

ON THE CENTURIES OF SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

According to the principle assumed by Dionysius, 
the votes allotted to each class, that is, the centuries 
of each, as the centuries were the units in the assem- 
bly, ‘‘bore the same proportion to the collective sum of 
the votes, as the taxable property of its members bore 
to the total taxable property of all the five classes, 
and the numbers of the citizens contained in each 
stood in an inverse ratio to the numbers that desig- 
nated their property.’’ The following table will show 
the relation that the classes bore to each other ac- 
cording to Niebuhr. 
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Clasies. 

Votes or 
Centuries. 

Ratio of 
the for- 
tune of 
the whole 
class. 

Fortunc'of 
the indi- 
viduals. 

The num- 
ber^f in- 
dividuals 
in each 
who stood 
on a level. 

Ratio of 
the num- 
ber of citi- 
zens in 
each class. 

Numbers. 

1. 

80 

1 

100,000 

ases. 

3 

1 

6000 

2. 

20 

B 

75,000 

4 


2000 

3. 

20 

i 

50,000 

6 

i 

3000 

4. 

20 

i 


12 

B 

6000 

5. 

30 


12,500 

24 

3 

18,000 


35,000 


The first and second columns of this table require 
no explanation. Tlie third column is merely the nu- 
merical expression of the correspondence in the pro- 
portion of the votes and the taxable property of each 
class, as laid down by Dionysius. The fourth column 
is the amount of property which entitled each indi- 
vidual to a place in his class. There may be observed 
a slight difterence between this table and that of Livy, 
as with him the census of the fifth class is 11,000 ases. 
The regularity of the scale is in favour of the state- 
ment of Dionysius ; and we may perhaps account for 
Livy’s mistake by his having found somewhere, that 
the difference between the limit of the fifth class and 
that of the proletarians, whose property, according to 
Gellius, was under 1500 ases, amounted to 11,000 ases. 
The fifth column gives us the number of individuals 
in each class who stood on a level, taking an average, 
in point of fortune; thus 3 x 100,000 = 4 x 75,000, 
and so on. The sixth column is rather more involved : 
it gives the ratio of the numbers of citizens in each 
class, and may be thus explained. The aggregate 
property of four persons in the second class was 
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equal to that of three in the first, or, 75,000 x 4 = 

75,000 X 4 

100,000 X 3 ; therefore g = 100,000. But 

the fortune of the whole second class was only equal 
to one-fourth of that of the whole first. 


100,000 X I 75,000 X 4 1 

= — ^ = 75,000 X o : 

4 3x4 3 

that is, if the unit be taken to represent the numbers 

in the first, the fraction J will represent those of the 

second ; and thus the numbers in it will be just one- 

third of those in the first. Again, the property of six 

persons of the third class was equal to that of three 

of the first, or 50,000 x 0 = 1(X),000 x 3 ; therefore 

50,000 X 2 = 100,0(X): but the fortune of the whole 

third class was equal to one-fourth of that of the first, 

= _ 50,000 X J ; so that the numbers of 

4 

the third were one half of those of the first. In the 


. = 75,000 X - 


same way, in the fourth class, ^^5,000 x 12 = 100,000 
X 3, or 25,000 x 4 = 100,000; but the whole fortune 
of the fourth was only one-fourth of the first, 

^5,000 X ji _ 25,000 X 1 : that is, the numbers were* 
4 


just equal to those in the first class : and by a similar 
calculation, in the fifth the numbers come out to he 
three times as great as tliose of the first. 

Niebuhr adopts 0000 as the numbers of the first 
class, as thus the juniors, who were double the num- 
ber of the seniors, would amount to 40(K), and we 
should then have a reason for the inconveniently large 
number of forty centuries of juniors. The ancient 
numerical proportion may also probably contain the 
reason, wdiy the number of the tribes was raised to 
just five and thirty and no higher. 
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APPENDIX P. p. 116. 

ON THE LAW OF BAIL. 

The passage to which Niebuhr refers, is in Aulus 
Gellius, 1. xvi. c. 10. assidiio vindex assiduus esto : 
proletario quoi quis volet vindex esto. On the mean- 
ing of this passage there has been much dispute, on 
account of the various readings in the manuscripts, 
and the Roman law of bail being involved in much 
obscurity. The most probable interpretation is that 
of Gothofredus, which Oiselius adopts, that this was 
one of the laws of the XII. Tables, passed for the 
protection of the poorer citizens. In fact, it may be 
consulered as analogous to the statute in our own 
laws, I William and Mary, stat. 2. ca]). 1, by which it 
was expressly declared that excessive l)ail ought not 
to he required ; the decision, how ever, as to what bail 
is excessive was not laid dowm by our statute, as it 
was in the Roman code, but is left to the court to 
determine according to the circumstances of the case. 
If we refer, however, to the Athenian law, vre shall 
find that in the oath taken by the Athenian magis- 
trates, as quoted by Demosthenes in his speech 
against Timocrates, there was a clause to this eflect: 

oiJSe *ABy}vaiuv oileva, av iyyiviTa^ KaOiarrri to avTo 

t€Xo^ reXoZvra^, It would appear from this, that the 
sufficiency of the sureties w as determined by their be- 
ing the peers, or the political ecpuils according to the 
census, of the accused party. If then we may be 
allowed to decipher the meaning of the Roman law’ 
by the light reflected from the Athenian code, w e may 
adopt this interpretation, that none below^ an assiduus 
could be admitted as sufficient surety for an assiduus, 
those of the higher classes a fortiori not being ex- 
cluded, and that the bail-bond, if I may use the ex-, 
pression, of the proletarius, should not be refused for 
his brother proletarius. 
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APPENDIX Q. p. 117. 

ON THE ROMAN COINAGE. 

It is stated by Niebuhr, that the denarii were origin- 
ally ntinted of the same weight and value as the Greek 
silver coin, and hence, even after they had been clipped 
and debased, they still retained, at least in the lan- 
guage of books, the Greek name of drachmae. From 
an assay made of a quinarius of apparently very early 
date in my own possession, the value of the denarius 
of sixty grains weight, compared with our own sBver 
currency, appears to have been nearly eight pence 
three farthings ; whereas the Attic drachma of sixty- 
six grains and a half weight is computed, from the 
assay of three drachma} of different ages, to have been 
from nine pence half-penny to nine pence three far- 
things in our silver, and that of Corinth or Syracuse, 
from the analysis of a didrachma made at the same 
time with that of the quinarius, to have been about 
equal to the lowest value of the Attic. The propor- 
tion of alloy in the quinarius was found to be only 
half of that in the didrachma. The comparison be- 
tween the current value of Greek and Roman coins 
can only be made by ascertaining their exchangeable 
value in corn and cattle, to which some clew is 
given by the valuation of fines in both countries, but 
the ground here is too debateable to venture upon in 
this brief notice. With regard to the diminution in 
the weight of the As, since that coinage must form the 
basis of any calculation as far as the Roman currency 
is concerned, it appears from the data which are ac- 
cessible, that ten of the heavy ases, no less than of the 
lighter, may on the average be taken for the equivalent 
of the drachma. That the number of ases in the de- 
narius was increased to sixteen was owing to the cir- 
cumstance, that when the weight of the As was re- 
duced to one ounce, too high a value would have been 
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given to copper in proportion to silver, had the old 
number of ten been retained: and the quaestors of the 
treasury preferred the alternative of increasing the 
number to that of giving a fractional value to the As 
of one ounce and six-tenths. 

APPENDIX R. p. 138. 

ON THE PROBABILITY THAT MUCIUS SCJEVOLA 
WAS A PLEBEIAN. 

If wl! may be allowed to argue in this case from ana- 
logy, the general tenor of the Lay of the Tarquinii is 
somewhat in opposition to the hypothesis of Niebuhr, 
and in favour of the idea, that the hero who attempted 
to deliver his country from the invader was a plebeian, 
and therefore miglit have been a Mucius. In the 
antecedent part of tlie old poem, we find that the ple- 
beians are represented at the establishment of the 
new constitution by Brutus, and the three patrician 
tribes by Lucretius, ^'^alerius, and Tarquiniiis Colla- 
tiniis. A similar distribution of parts seems to be still 
kept up in the account of the stand made in defence 
of that constitution, as the three patrician tribes are 
represented by Sp. Larcius, T. llerminius, and Ho- 
ratius Codes, who guarded the outworks of the 
bridge. When these had discharged their duty, it 
was natural that the champion of the plebeians should 
come forward to perform his share. As to his being 
styled a patrician by Dionysius, and noble by Livy, 
these terms mutually explain each other, and may be 
interpreted according to the meaning which they bore 
at the time when these authors wrote. The 300 
‘principes juventutis Romanae’ belong to the poem; 
they are merely the noblest young men of the state : 
we have here again the number which is for ever re- 
curring, as far as the old poem extends. The ‘ Mucia 
prata* are certainly in favour of the hero having borne 
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the name of Macius. As for his rewud being kss 
splendid than that of Codes, this need not trouble us, 
as Polybius writes that Codes perished in the river, 

A somewhat similar conjecture may be hazarded 
with respect to the twenty hostages, that they were 
twerfty noble plebeians, a*hostage for each tribe, the 
offspring perhaps of the leading family in each. It 
was an obvious act of precaution in Porsenna, after 
confiscating the property of ten of the tribes, to exact 
hostages from the remaining twenty: particularly if 
the tradition be true that the Romans paid at one 
time a tenth to the Etruscans ; as this must have been 
raised on the districts, of which the twenty tribes re- 
tained possession. As for the names of Cloelia and 
Valeria, which occur in tlie two different stories so 
clumsily mixed together by Dionysius, that of Valeria 
may be dismissed to the winds with the story to which 
it belongs. Cloelia is possibly a uanie of history, but 
the Cloelii were an Alban family incorporated by 
Tullus, and therefore belonged to the laiceres; so 
that this name, if it be received as a patrician one, 
does not harmonize with Niebidir’s theory, that the 
hostages referred to the twenty curies of the two first 
tribes. Livy says nothing of the order to w Inch the 
hostages belonged. Cloelia, however, may have been 
the offspring of a marriage of disparagement, as^ inar- 
riages of that kind were frequent even at this time, 
particularly between the Luceres and the plebeians, 
as we may infer from the mother of the plebeian Bru- 
tus being a Tarcpiinia. On this supposition, a mem- 
ber of such a family w^ould be peculiarly selected as a 
hostage, inasmuch as it was the ambition of the ofi- 
spring of such marriages, whose ambiguous position 
disinclined them to repose, and wdiose numbers gave 
them power, that had been for some time disturbing 
so universally the peace of the aristocratical re- 
publics. 
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APPE^JDIX S. p. 146. 

ON THE NEXI AND THE ADDICTI. 

The distinction between the ^ addictus’ and the ^nexus’ 
may be illustrated by that which exists in modern 
times between the Russian and Hungarian serf. In 
Russia, since the reign of Czar Boris GodounofF, who 
ascended the throne in 1()03, the personal bondage of 
the peasant has been complete. He is, ‘by law/ 
with all his family and descendants, the slave of his 
lord. In Hungary, on the other hand, by the Urba- 
rium of Maria T'heresa, personal slavery and attach- 
ment to the soil were abolished, and the peasants de- 
clared to be ‘ homilies libera^ transmigrationis.’ An 
interest likewise in the soil was attempted to be se- 
cured to them as a body,^ since the lands on each 
estate, which were before allotted to their mainte- 
nance as serfs, were declared to be legally conse- 
crated to that purpose for ever, and portions called 
‘sessions’ were allotted to the peasants in return for a 
fixed labour-rent. Yet the necessities of the peasants 
frecjUQUtly oblige them to resort to their landlords for 
loans of food, and they ‘voluntarily’ become laden 
with heavy debts to be discharged by labour. Their 
coiiditipn is thus rendered little better than that of 
the Russian serf, as the proprietors retain the right 
of employing them at pleasure, paying them, in lieu of 
subsistence, about one-third of the actual value of 
their labour. Vide Jones on Rent. 

APPENDIX T. p. 169. 

ON THE LEAGUE WITH THE LATINS. 

As it is merely. a conjecture on the part of Niebuhr, 
that the command of the confederate armies alternated 
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yearly between the Romans and Latin^ another hypo- 
thesis inay'Wl suggested as perhaps more probable; 
that, as was^the case in the treaty of the Athenians 
H^jith the Argives and their allies, it may have been 
stipulated that the command of the combined forces 
should rest with the general of that party, which called 
in the assistance of its allies. Thus in the case when 
the Romans summoned the Latins to their assistance, 
the Roman commander would have the dirjgction of the 
movements of tlie united armies; and when the Ro- 
mans sent succours to the Latins, the Latin pra?tor 
would head the joint expedition. On this hypothesis 
we may explain, why in the war against the Volscians 
of Antium, U. C. 2(11, the name of the consul Post. Co- 
minius, as the general, should not have been lianded 
down. Livy assumes, that the fact of Sp. Cassius 
alone having concluded the treaty wdth the Latins, is 
of itself decisive evidenci^that his colleague Cominiiis 
commanded in the expedition against Corioli, of which 
C. Marcius reaped all the honour. Now Cominius was 
most probably absent from Rome, to ratify the league 
wherever the Latin chiefs were assembled, whilst Sp. 
Cassius remained in the city to receive the deputies 
from Latium. If then the purpose of this expedition 
against Antium w'as to revenge an invasion of the Latin 
territory by the A olscians, in which case the Roman 
troops were present as auxiliaries at the sunnnons of 
the Latins, the supreme command would be vested, 
according to the hypothesis suggested above, in the 
Ijatin general, and the Roman detachment w'ould na- 
turally be under the orders of a subaltern officer, such 
aa *p. Marcius is represented to have been in Livy’s 
n^i*jktive. 
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APPENDIX U. p. 176. 

ON THE EXTLIUM OF THE HOMANS. 

‘ Exilium’ was not a punishment at Rome before the lex 
Calpurnia de ambitu, which was passed in the year 
686 of the city. Before that time it was simply the 
act, whereby^ man renounced the freedom of his own 
city by taking up his municipal franchise elsewhere, 
and thereby withdrew himself from liis trial before the 
court to which he would otherwise have been amen- 
able. This then w'as an entirely voluntary act on the 
part of the exile, who might return again to his mother 
city at his pleasure, and recover his rights as a Roman 
citizen hy the process of ‘ postliminium,’ unless a sen- 
tence of ‘interdictio aquse pj ignis’ had been passed 
against him. The indirect effect of this was to banish 
him from the city, as he was out of the protection of 
the law. This sentence was taken off when an exile 
was allowed to return : it did not of itself involve the 
loss of civil rights, unless the fugitive should have at- 
tached himself to a city which had a sworn treaty of 
isopolity with Rome. It w'as not, however, in every 
case that the permission to elude punishment hy volun- 
tary exile was allowed ; as the prison at Rome w'as a 
place of custody, and not of punishment, and was des- 
tined for those whose crime was cither flagrant or 
enormous. Carcerem vindicem nefarioriim ac inanifes- 
torum criminuin m<njores esse voluerunt, Cicero Catilin. 
ii. 12, where vindex means a surety in the legal ac- 
ceptation of the w'ord. The exilium of the Romans 
seems to have answered the same political purpose as 
the ostracism of the Athenians, and the petalism of the 
Syracusans. Without some such institution, the exist- 
ence of the aristocratical repuVilics would have been in 
daily peril from the designs of the ambitious or the 
turbulent. If we compare these three institutions, the 

z 2 
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Roman seems in some points to be^wperior to the 
other two. It was less indiscriminate in its operation, 
as it was requisite that some definite charge should be 
brought before the assembly ; it was less likely to be 
executed unjustly, as the interdict was never passed 
till the accusation had been proved, or the accused 
party, by withdrawing himself, had as it were confessed 
his inability to rebut the charge ; it was likewise better 
calculated to preserve the peace of the^state, as the 
accused might voluntarily withdraw himself, and thus 
obviate the evil effects of a trial of strength between 
his own party and his opponents. It is a curious 
coincidence that the number of citizens in the first 
class, whose decision in early times, if unanimous and 
in accordance with that of the knights, \vas sufficient to 
carry the question, probably amounted to exactly GOOO, 
the number of votes which w^as requisite at Athens, in 
order that a sentence of Ostracism should be valid. 

APPENDIX V. p. 190. 

THE INSCRIPTION RESPECTING MUCIUS AND 
THE NINE CONSULARS. 

The inscription to which Niebuhr refers occurs in 
Festus immediately after * Novalis ager. * The com- 
mencement of it has l)cen filled up in the edition of 
Scaliger with the words ‘Nautii consulatu*, instead of 
those which Niebuhr suggests, ‘ Novcm adversarii.’ The 
letters in Italics are* from Niebuhrs correction. 

Kotem adversarii T. Sicixrr Volsci 
cos, cum conjuraiionem inkssknt adversijs 

a pop, R, vivi in Circo comiujsti i-eruntuk, 
et sepulti in ea regio^E, qvje kst proxime cir- 
ctfm, uhl locus cst /riPiDE albo constraTus. 

Eorum nomina fuerunt, Opiter Virginios 
TricostuSy . . . Valerius L/t:viNUS, Posti/mus Co- 
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minius Auru^cm .... llius Tolerinus, P. Ve- 
tusius Geminus, . . . ASVwijt?roNius Atratinus, Ver- 
ginius Tricostus .... Mutjus Sc^evola, Sex Fu- 
sius Ftisus. 

The deficiency in the eighth line ought probably 
to be supplied with AquiWwi^, The Virginius whose 
proper name is wanting, must be Titus, the consul of 
the year 258, since Aldus, who was consul in 260, was 
one of the decern prinii.” Niebuhr’s own words are 
the best commentary on the restoration of the passage. 

My restoration is like that of a statue by tlie hand of 
a sculptor who has seized the idea : such a thing can 
no more be established by arguments than any in- 
tuition: its certainty results from its completeness: nor 
is its credibility impaired by our finding that these 
shreds of lines turn into a most unlooked for and im- 
portant story.” % 


APPENDIX W. p. 202. 

ON THE STATUE OF SP. CASSIUS. 

There is hardly any point more perplexing in the his- 
tory of Sp. Cassius, than the statement about this 
statue. It was a statue of Ceres set up in the temple 
of that goddess, which contained the coders and ar- 
chives of the commonalty, and which was under the 
immediate control of the jediles, a plebeian magistracy. 
Yet it was said to bear an inscription, recording that 
it was dedicated out of the fortune of Cassius. This 
would, at first glance, imply that his property had been 
confiscated by the assembly of the plcbs, and, as was 
usual in the case of state criminals, had been paid into 
their treasury. ' The whole story would then be a rid- 
as he w'as condemned by the curies for his efforts 
ui behalf of the plebs. But I cannot help venturing a 
conjecture, that it was not the most obvious mode of 
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dishonouring the memory of Cassius, fqf the plebeians 
to raise a statue to their patron goddess, and to com- 
memorate the fact tliat his fortune had been employed 
on such an object. It may have been a statue raised 
by the commonalty in their temple, during the lifetime 
of their patron, out of the spoils of his three triumphs, 
or the other wealth which he had distributed amongst 
the needy; which distribution may have given cause 
for the tale of his having brought forward the propo- 
sition to repay the money, which had been exacted by 
the patricians from the commonalty, for the corn which 
had been sent as a present from Sicily. I am my- 
self, however, more inclined to think, that, as had been 
the case with the property of Tarquinius, the patri- 
cians most probably, on the death of Cassius, as a set 
off against the wrath of the commonalty, assigned his 
fortune to be distributed in largesses to them. As 
however, on the former odfeasion, the indignation of the 
plebeians prompted them to throw' the corn of Tarqui- 
nius into the Tiber, so in this case their regret and 
reverence for the memory of their benefactor may have 
induced them to dedicate with his wealth this statue 
of their patron goddess with an inscription, stating the 
source from whicli the money had been derived. The 
story w^ould be readily inverted by the historians, who 
adopted the idea of his having been condemned by the 
court of the commonalty. 

APPENDIX X. p. J>0S. 

ON THE SETTLEMENT OF THE FABII AT THE 
CREMERA. 

Although Neibuhr’s explanation is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, it might perha])S be suggested, that Quintus f a- 
bius remained at Home to perform the sacrifice on the 
Quirinal, w hich w as peculiar to the Fabian gens. Ih^ 
great importance which they attached to the due per- 
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formance of.thb is evident from the incident which 
Livy recounts, during the occupation of the city by the 
Gauls. This supposition would be the more probable, 
if the setrteineTit on the Creinera was intended to be 
permanent. The change in the policy of^the Fabian 
house may be easily accounted for, without supposing 
that Quintus persisted in the previous sentiments of 
his house, and therefore separated from them. Before 
the disaster on the Cremera, the power of their house 
inclined as well as enabled it to patronise the com- 
monalty ; its subsequent w’eakness disinclined as well 
as disabled it from opposing the patricians, nay, it 
could only recover its position in the state by joining 
the patrician party. But that the embers of its pre- 
vious zeal in behalf of the commonalty were still alive, 
may be inferred from Quintus Fabius, during his con- 
sulship, undertaking the part of a mediator between 
the orders, and suggesting' the means by which a com- 
promise was effected of the question in dispute. 

APPENDIX Y. p. 210. 

ON THE ClIllONOLOrtY OF THE KINGS OF 
SYRACUSE. 

The clironology, M’liich Niebuhr adopts with regard to 
the reigns of Gelo and llieru at Syracuse, is taken 
from the Parian chronicle, whose authority, as to Sici- 
lian affairs, lie considers to liave great weight from its 
extreme accuracy. The author of the Marbles is sup- 
posed by Niebuhr to have had before his (.‘yes Timauis, 
inasmuch as, besides other reasons, the Sicilian history 
of Timajus ended in the very year from which the chro- 
nicle reckoned backward. The coinmenccnient of the 
reign of Gelo at Syracuse, is placed by the Marbles in 
the Jirchonship of Timosthenes, Ol. 75. 2. B. C. 478, 
whilst with Diodorus this year is the epoch of hii^ 
death, and of the beginning of the reign of Hiero. 
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Even if the statement of Diodorus were adopted, the 
comparative chronology of Dionysius could not stand. 
The chronology which Mr. Clinton adopts in the Fasti 
as a probable approximation to the truth,” is that of 
Eusebius. ^The variations, however, are so great in 
writers on Sicilian affairs, as to the eras of Syracuse 
and other Greek cities in the island, that it is a hope- 
less task to attempt to reconcile them, or to elicit the 
truth by a comparison of their statements. The ques- 
tion therefore seems to depend entirely on the value of 
the sources from which the Parian chronicle, and that 
of Eusebius were drawn. The latter most probably 
represents in a great part the views of Apollodorus, 
the former those of Tiniaeus. As Diodorus followed 
Apollodorus, he must be considered as merely speak- 
ing with the same mouth as Eusebius. Now the date 
of the fill! of Troy is twenty-six years earlier in the 
Parian chronicle than that fixed by Eratosthenes, with 
whom Apollodorus agreed: but the date of Eratos- 
thenes was merely conjectural, a middle point between 
the longer and shorter computations of preceding 
writers, which he arrived at by calculating the lengths 
of generations and reigns; and the subse(|uent writers 
who followed him, cannot be admitted as original and 
independent witnesses, Timmus, as we know, at- 
tached the greatest importance to chronology: he was 
the first historian who arranged events according to 
the years of the Olympiads, and the archonships, 
and consulted many original registers and inscri])tions 
in arranging his system of comparative chronology. 
The period, however, at which he fixed the taking of 
Troy, cannot be accurately ascertained. Niebuhr 
adopts the account of Censorinus, and fixes the date 
of Timseus ten years before that of Eratosthenes, 
whilst Mr. Clinton is inclined to consider the date of 
Timajus as nearly coinciding with that of Duris of 
Samos, B. C. ltiS5. There is a passage, however, in 
Clemens Alexandrinus, where he says, th^t from the 
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date of the return of the Heraclidas to the archonship 
of Euaenetus (B. C, 335), there were, according to Ti- 
inaaus and Clitarchus, 8J^0 years, according to Eratos- 
thenes 774, a difference of 4() years. The only reason 
why two authors of such different reputations for ac- 
curacy as Timaeus and Clitarchus should be coupled 
together, must have been that Clemens copii^d the 
statement from Clitarchus, who wrote after the death 
of Alexander ; and therefore if he did not make any 
mistake himself, at least he took the date of Timaeus 
on credit from Clitarchus, of whom Quinctilian says, 

‘ Clitarchi probatiir ingenium infamatur tides.’ What 
however if Clitarchus wrote IktukUio, e’tKotrt, instead of 
oKraKoa-icx.^ as such ail error in a question of chronology 
would not be surprising in an author whose inaccu- 
racy was proverbial in matters of fact? or what if 
Clemens made a mistake in transcribing the numbers? 
w’c should then have a difference of twenty-six years, 
exactly that which exists between the Parian chronicle 
and the canon of Eratosthenes ; and we have then the 
Parian chronicle and Timaeus harinonising throughout. 
On this hyiiothesis, as the authority of Timseus is so 
great on Sicilian affairs, that of the Parian chronicle is 
additionally strengthened, and wc may acquiesce with 
tolerable security in its chronology for the kings of 
Syracuse. 


APPENDIX Z. p. 

ON THE CONNECTION OF PESTILENCES WITH 
VOLCANIC PHENOMENA. 

How far indeed epidemic diseases are connected with 
electrical affections of the atmosphere, and how iar 
the course of them may in some cases be iilentified 
with any linear direction of iiuTeoric and terrestrial 
phenomena, can hardly be determined in the presept 
when our acquaintance with the phenomena of 
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electricity is only in its infancy, and the attention of 
observers has hitherto been directed to any other, than 
electrical, causes of pestilence. The intimate connec- 
tion, however, if not identity, established between the 
magnetic, •lectric, and nervous fluids, would naturally 
induce us to look for an explanation of some of those 
widely extended epidemics, which have sprung up and 
died away equally mysteriously, to some cause more 
deeply seated than the mere infection of the air or 
waters, which drought or the decomposition of veget- 
able matter might have produced. From such causes 
as these, there is no doubt, that fevers and pestilences 
of the most malignant character have been generated, 
but the causes being local, the scene of death has not 
been widely extended. A far different explanation 
must be sought for those dreadful sourges which occa- 
sionally traverse tlie globe, which smite down the cara- 
van in the desert, and overtake the ship on the wide 
ocean. The coincidences which Niebuhr has brought 
forward bet>vecn the epochs of pestilence and volcanic 
convulsion certainly deserve attention. I'he first ap- 
pearance of cholera is likewise marked by a striking 
coincidence of volcanic phenomena. “ It made its first 
appearance at Jessore in August 1817. It ravaged 
Bombay iu 18111, traversed the Moluccas in and 

in 18o0 broke out on the shores of the Caspian. Now 
in 1816 the islands in the Indian sea were frightfully 
shaken by earthquakes, and in 1815 there occurred 
the most awful earthquake ever known, that of Suin- 
bawa, which produced effects fedt over an area of 1000 
miles in circuit. In IhlD the country of Bombay was 
ravaged by the eartlupiake of (Jutch. In Su- 

matra, Java, etc. were the .scene of dreadful volcanic 
eruptions, and at the end of 18i31) the countries on tlic 
Caspian w'ere shaken by earthquakes.” Such are the 
words (if Mr. Clarke in the Journal of Natural His- 
tory, whose object is to show the intimate connection 
of volcanic emanations with meteoric phenomena and 
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prevalent disorders. The same writer who considers 
the black death of 1341 to have been the cholera, is 
of opinion that the recent spreading of the cholera in 
1833 is to be attributed to volcanic disturbances of 
very general extent, and much more frequent occur- 
rence than usual. 

It may be urged against this theory that no epidemic 
broke out after the earthquakes of Lisbon, of Calabria 
in 1788, of the Caraccas, etc.; that an epidemic has 
rarely been found to attend an eruption of Vesuvius : 
and on the other hand, that no volcanic phenomena 
are known to have attended the plague in the reign of 
Charles II. or the sweating sickness of Henry VII. 
No person however would deny that ])cstilences have 
burst forth without being preceded by volcanic phe- 
nomena, and that volcanic convulsions have taken place 
without being followed by epidemics, hut it seems well 
worthy of our attention, whether, on some occasions, 
when all ordinary methods of explanation are applied 
in vain to account for the spreading of an epidemic, it 
may not have arisen from some great change suddenly 
effected in the electrical condition of the atmosphere. 
This by acting upon the human frame through the 
mediuM of the nervous system, may produce a general 
derangement of health in the mass, w hilst it is destruc- 
tivc to a groat number, who are \inal)lc from physical 
weakness or constitutional idiosyncrasy to accommo- 
date themselves to the change, or at least to exist 
under the operation of it, till the atmosphere is restored 
to its ordinary electrical condition. 


APPENDIX A a. p. ii2S. 

A COMPARISON RliTWEEN THE LAWS OF 
ATHENS AND THE XII. TAIH.ES. 

If any person will take the trouble of comparing tlie 
laws of the XII. T.ables, which are preserved, with 
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the laws of Attica, he will not fail to come to the con- 
clusion that wherever the civil law of the XIL Tables 
agrees with any law of Solon, this agreement may be 
referred either to some general principle pervading 
all laws of that or an earlier period, inasmuch as many 
of the points of resemblance may be traced back most 
certainly to the times of the kings, or else it is of so 
unimportant a character as not to warrant us in attri- 
buting the jurisprudence of the Romans entirely to 
Athenian legislators. With respect to the ‘‘ rights of 
persons,” there were essential differences between the 
Roman and Athenian code in all the relations of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, patron and client, 
master and servant, guardian and ward ; the Roman 
code breathing a much harsher spirit throughout 
than that of Athens. With regard to the rights of 
things,” the system of the Romans was peculiar to 
themselves, particularly in their mode of partitioning 
landed property and in the ‘ limitatio ; ’ and if the 
establishment of a free ‘ commercium’ between the 
patrician and plebeian orders is to be considered as 
copied from the Attic system, this may fairly be looked 
upon as a modification of the political rather than of 
the civil law. Again, under the head of “ public 
wrongs,” we may observe tlie most striking difference 
between the two systems, the ‘jus exulandi’ so en- 
tirely Roman, and the ‘ provocatio ’ in no respects 
borrowed from the Athenian code, although at Athens 
by {I law of Solon there lay an appeal from the magis- 
trate’s decision, to the courts of justice. Finally, if we 
consider the sulyect of “ private wrongs,” not only 
many of the principles on which civil injuries depended 
were essentially distinct, as springing out of the Roman 
system of landed ‘ property’ and ‘ j)ossessions,’ but the 
judges, whose jurisdiction extended over such matters 
at Rome, v ere constituted in a totally. different man- 
ner from those at Athens. The Table in which there 
are the strongest features of resemblance to the laws of 
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Solon, is the tenth in Gravina’s list : it contained the 
Jus sacrum. We may observe in this table some 
sumptuary laws concerning funerals, which Cicero 
himself speaks of as ^ translata de Solonis fere legi- 
bus.’ 

The Jus sacrum however was based principally on 
the Pontifical law, and the laws of Numa, and if we 
agree with those oriental writers who refer Pythagoras 
to the reign of Assarhaddon, and thus make him con- 
temporary with Numa, the ancient laws of Numa con- 
cerning funerals may have been based on the same 
principles as the Athenian ; the resemblance w^ould be 
rendered complete by the addition of these sumptuary 
laws, accordingly as in process of time, there appeared 
a tendency to excess either in the expense, or lamenta- 
tion bestowed in honouring the dead. ^I'he foundation 
however of the civil law of the Romans rested on the 
laws of Romulus, Numa, Ancus, and Servius, and such 
laws as the consuls from time to time had brought for- 
ward. These were, at the time of the decemvirate, 
like our own municipal law, partly traditionary, as our 
common law is, and partly written, as our statute law. 
Of the latter kind were the ^ lex Icilia alia^que sacratse 
leges.’ The mass of them however were doubtless 
unwritten, and it was part of the duty of the decem- 
virs to reduce these into a code. The two last Tables, 
which Cicero stigmatises in these words, ‘ duabus 
tabulis iniquarum legum additis,’ seem to have been 
chiefly intended for the perpetuation of some of those 
‘one-sided’ laws, the total abrogation of which had 
been the main object of the establishment of the de- 
cemviral magistracy. 
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APPENDIX B b. p. 248. 

ON THE DECEMVIllAL COLLEGE AND MILI- 
TARY TRIBUNES. 

The first college of decemvirs is considered by Nie- 
buhr to have been merely a decury of interrexes, all 
patricians, whose office had no other limit to its dura- 
tion than the accomplishment of the commission, which 
they had received, of drawing up a national code of 
laws. The second college how'cver was of a totally 
different character: in this, according to the new con- 
stitution, the magistrates of both orders were united 
in one board, and half of their number w ere ])lel)cians. 
This division of the highest offices of the state among 
a body of ten may be observed in the subsequent his- 
tory. Thus there w’ere the two quaestors of blood, 
the precursors of the curule lediles, who were ap- 
pointed after 307 by the centuries ; and the tw o cen- 
sors, ivhose election was vested in the curies ; whilst, 
according to Dionysius, the military tribunate was 
from the first to be divided betw^ecn the tw'o orders, 
three patricians probably taking the place of the ‘ tri- 
buni Celerum,’ and an equal number of plebeians being 
associated with them. \Ve do not however find six 
military tribunes till 350. In the three instances in 
which we meet with eight names, those of the censors 
w^ere included in the number of the tribunes by the 
historians from an oversiirht. 

APPENDIX C c. p. 255. 

ON THE TRIBUTUM. 

Xhe unfair pressure of the land-tax on the plebeians 
whose allotments of land, however small, were subject 
to it, whilst the large estates of the patricians, being 
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only * possessions,’ were not taken into account, has 
found a parallel in modern times in the state of things 
in France before the revolution of 1779. The tax 
there known as the Taille, was a species of poll-tax, 
from which the nobles were exempt, and was originally 
meant to be levied according to the ‘means’ of the con- 
tributor ; but, as its amount increased, it w as calcu- 
lated according to the ‘ occupations’ of the cultivators 
of the soil, and fell exclusively on the metayer tenants. 
These formed a portion of that third estate described 
by a French Jurist fifty years before the administra- 
tion of M. Neckcr as ‘ la gent corveable et taillable a 
merci et misericordo.’ In consecjuence of this burden 
being continually increased, the portion of the culti- 
vators became so much diminished, that they were re- 
duced at last to the most profound misery, and in 
many cases below the minimum of subsistence. This 
would have hcen the case with the plebeians at Rome, 
if the rcvisal of tlie census at intervals had not enabled 
them to correct their returns, if their necessities bad 
compelled them to part with a portion of the property 
which they had registered in the previous census. 
But even thus, the severity of the law of debt in early 
times, before the passing of the Pietelian law, reduced 
the plebeians in many cases in the short space of time 
that elapsed between one census and another, to a 
state of wretchedness almost equal to that so eloquently 
described by Turgot in his con'espondence whilst in- 
tendant of the Limoisin. When the vcctigal, to which 
the patricians were liable for their possessions in the 
state lands, was not exacted or not paid, their order 
stood in a similar privileged footing to that of the me- 
tayer landlords in France ; in whom the ‘ illusions of 
self-interest ill understood were not dissipated till the 
imposition, which had entirely ruined the cultivators, 
had fallen back wholly upon fliemselves.’ 
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APPENDIX D d. p. 264, 

ON THE PAY OF THE ROMAN SOLDIERS. 

On a comparison of the pay of the Roman and Gre- 
cian armies, the latter seem decidedly to have served 
on more favourable terms. The amount of the ordi- 
nary pay of the infantry soldier amongst the Romans, 
as we are informed by Polybius, was two oboli, from 
which deductions were made for provisions, clothing, 
and arms. It seems to have remained at the same 
fixed sum from its earliest institution to the time of 
Julius Caesar, w ho doubled it. This may be accounted 
for on the supposition that the coppcu' coinage was 
only diminished in weight proportionally as the value 
of the metal rose in the market. In Greece Pericles 
W’as the first to introduce the payment of the citizens 
who served as soldiers, and as the ho])litcs were raised 
from a class amongst the Greeks superior in relative 
political importance to the plebs at Rome, it might 
reasonably be expected that the rate of their pay 
should be higher. Their payment w as made up partly 
of wages, and partly of an allowance for provisions. 
This circumstance causes some slight confusion, as we 
cannot ahvays ascertUin whether the allowance for ])ro- 
visions is included or not in the sum specified as the 
amount of their pay. At the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war we find the Athenian soldiers re- 
ceiving about a drachma a day ; this included without 
doubt the provision-money, which Bdrckh thinks was 
rated at three oboli, the half. In the course of the 
war the average rate seems to have been four oboli, 
to which Colonel Leake conceives that an allowance 
of corn was added, as in the Sicilian expedition the 
rate of pay was a drachma for every description of 
troops. The pay however of the Athenifia city guard 
was three oboli, and it might be conjectured f|;i)ni this, 
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that the allowance for provisions depended in some 
respect on the nature of the service, and might be a 
variable sum. After the battle of Mantinea the Spar- 
tans seem to have paid their hired troops at the rate 
of five oboli a day, including the provision-money. 
In the time of Demosthenes the fixed sum for the 
(TiTvipia-ioy was two oboli, and the wages in money amount- 
ed to an equal sum. This diminution might be owing 
to the multitude of adventurous mercenaries who were 
anxious to serve, and to the wealthy citizens who 
would have required higher pay, being no longer ac- 
customed to take' the field. 

In any of the cases above specified the Greek sol- 
dier seems to have served on more favourable terms 
than the Roman. The Lochagi, like the centurions, 
had double the pay of the common soldier. At Athens 
the cavalry received triple the pay of the infantry, the 
triplex stipendium, as they found their own horses ; in 
some places however the fourfold scale was adopted. 


APPENDIX E e. p. 27 >. 

ON THE NATURE OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
DICTATOR. 

If I may be allowed to hazard a conjecture in explana- 
tion of the mystery in which the office of the dictator 
is involved, as the existence of such a magistracy is 
totally at variance with the theory of the Roman con- 
stitution as established by Servius, I would suggest 
that it was not a mere difference of name which in- 
vested the supreme mjigistrate with authority to set at 
nought the Valerian laws, but that tlurappointment of 
a dictator was In all cases tantamount to calling out the 
contingent of the Latin allies. The name itself was 
of Latin origin, and the twenty-four lictors, who at- 
tended on the dictator, seem to have been a symbol, 

A a 
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as Niebuhr observes, that the two governments were 
united under one head. Although the dictatorship 
was at first most probably directed solely towards 
foreign affairs, it was subsequently turned occasionally 
to domestic purposes, but in what express manner is 
seldom explained. Its object, however, on all such 
occasions was to strengthen the party of the patricians 
against the plebeians, and to enable the former to con- 
trol the elections. No means could be better adapted 
to this end, than the presence of foreign troops be- 
neath the walls of the city. That the succour of the 
Latins enabled the patricians to make terms with tl)^ 
plebeians at the first secession, may be inferred from 
the statement in Dionysius, that the Latins agreed to 
assist the senate in opposing the rebels : and that this 
obligation of mutual assistance was binding on both 
nations, seems not improbable from the aid which the 
Romans sent to the patricians of Ardca, when besieged 
by its commonalty in 312. On this supposition we can 
readily understand the reason of the dread, with wliicli 
the plebeians or the foreign enemies of Rome were seized 
at the mere nomination of a dictator. It implied an in- 
crease, not merely of legal, but also of physical power; 
the means, as well as the determination to gain the 
victory. 

Of the fifty-three dictatorships wliich occur in the 
first ten books of Livy, forty- two were expressly di- 
rected towards foreign affairs. In some instances it 
is stated that the first act of the dictator was to call 
out the contingents of the Latins and Ilernicans, but 
in the others we are left to conjecture for ourselves, 
why his army should be more formidable to the enemy, 
than the united armies of the two consuls, and the re- 
serve, which on great occasions took the field under 
the command of a proconsul. Of all these occasions 
there are only three in which it is said that the Latins 
were the enemy against whom the dictator was to 
march. The first of these was the dictatorship of T. 
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Lartius, in 253; but Livy himself, in speaking of this, 
which was said to have been the earliest instance of 
such an appointment, candidly confesses, * nec quo 
anno, nec quibus consulibus, nec quis primum dictator 
creatus sit, satis constat.’ Titus Lartius was one of 
the consuls of that year, and may probably not have 
filled any other office. Even if such an appointment 
took place, the enemy against whom it was directed, 
seems rather to have been the Sabines, as war was de- 
clared against them, and Livy states that they were in 
great alarm ; ‘ eo magis quod propter se creatum credi- 
derant.’ The second occasion was the battle of the 
lake Regillus, in 255. 1 need hardly remind the 

reader, that the account of this battle is entirely poeti- 
cal. The name of Postumius, as dictator, was pro- 
bably introduced owing to the surname of llegillensis, 
Avhich his family bore in common with the Claudii, and 
which merely intimated their Sabine origin. The an- 
nalists forgot that Africanus was the first surname 
acquired by any Homan from his victories. If there 
was any battle against the Latins, the Roman com- 
mander was probably T. /Ebiitius, one of the consuls 
of that year, who figures in the poem as master of the 
horse. 

On tlie third occasion, in the year 41(), it is stated, 
that Publilius the consul was appointed dictator 
subdue the rebellion of a part of the I^atins, the ma- 
jority of wdiom bad resumed their alliance with the 
Romans. The army, how^ever, against which he took 
the field, seems to have been composed of Sabines, 
/E([uians, and Volscians, and probably his appoint- 
ment w^as for the purpose of putting to the test the 
sincerity of the Latins, who had just submitted, and 
who were summoned to jiun the expedition against 
Pedum. With the exception of these three occasions, 
the foreign enemies against wdiom the dictator led his 
forces, were invariably sucli as were not improbably 
<^>hjects of hostility to the Latins, as well as to the 

A a 2 
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Romaos. During tbe great war of 414, i^ild 415, 
against the^ Latins, ^Iv^hen ^Rbiite ' was in its utmost 
need, no sUch 'officer wa^s ^ap^aintecf; but as soon as a 
peace .was concluded with^the JLatiniS| a dictator -was 
appointed to take the field agairtiijt, flic Volsciatis. On 
one or two occasions indeed we find a dictator ap- 
pointed, when the Latins were showing symptoms of 
disaffection. The object here was Cither to compel 
them to furnish their quota, and thus to give hostages 
as it w’ore of their fidelity, or to force them to declare 
openly their intentions, if they were of a hostile cha- 
racter. ' 

Of the eleven remaining dictatorships, which, from 
the little which Livy says of them, we might supjiose 
were solely directed to internal affairs, six are stated by 
him to have been for the sole purpose of holding the 
comitia. This, however, might have been an acci- 
dental duty whicli devolved on the dictator, if he haj)- 
pencd to be in office at the time, as he m as the cliief 
magistrate in the state. On each of these six occa- 
sions, the republic was engaged in serious wars, and 
may have needed the assistance of her allies against 
her foreign enemies, anil thus we should have an ob- 
vious reason for the appointment of a dictator. If, 
however, the dictator was nominated for the express 
purpose of controlling the elections, the ])rcsence of 
the confederate troops would enable him more easily 
to do so. 

On two of the other occasions a dictator was ap- 
pointed, twice in the same year, to oppose the Lici- 
nian laws. On another occasion, the senate was 
alarmed at the designs of Sp. Mardius, and a dictator 
was appointed to effect his destruction illegally. On 
the remaining two occasions, Livy states that the dic- 
tator was appointed merely for tlie purpose of driving 
the nail in the Ca])itoline tenqde. On the first, how- 
ever, of these, IL C. 302, the dictator, L. Manlius, 
proceeded to levy an army, ‘ perindc ac reipublica? 
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gerendaa, ac rioir solvenda^ rjeligione, gratia ,creatus 
esset «6,tliat feoiisider th the duty of fixing 

the nail merely d^voV^ JUfTon him, in consequence of 
his being in ol|iee oit^he'idea of September. On the 
other 6ccasion, \the yeai^ 423, a formidable con- 
spiracy was discovered amongst the Roman matrons 
to poison all the ihief men of the state, and a dictator 
was appointed ^cTavi figendi causa.’ The account which 
Livy gives here, as well as on the former occasion, of 
the object of driving the nail, is so poetical, that we 
need not consider his statement as the result of deep 
investigation. But there is great uncertainty about 
the events of this year. The names of the consuls 
vary in the annals ; no other events are mentioned, 
and the next year, according to Dodwell, is entirely 
passed over in silence by Livy. In each of the two 
preceding years a dictator had been appointed in 
the great alarm of the Romans at a Samnite and a 
Gallic war, and as peace had not been concluded 
with the Samnites at the end of the year 422, the 
alarm may not have entirely subsided, and the con- 
federates may have been again called out in 423. It 
may be observed, that the dictator was not con- 
stitutionally above all law, as he w\as liable to im- 
peachment on his retiring from office, of which we 
have several instances; so that it must not have been 
the mere prerogative of his office that enabled him to 
violate the Valerian law's, but most probably an actual 
increase of strength to the party which had nomi- 
nated liim. 


APPENDIX Ff. p. 282. 

ON THE EMISSARY OF THE ALBAN TAKE. 

A very good account of the emissary of the Alban 
lake is given by Sir William Cell, in his Topography 
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of Rome and its vicinity. Its dimensions are stated 
there to be six feet and a halt in height^ four feet and 
a half in breadth, and in length 2800 yards. These 
measurements are somewhat greater than those which 
we find in Niebuhr. The stratum, through which it 
is cut, is said by Niebuhr to be lava, and by Sir W, 
Gell to be tufo. Perhaps the observations on whicli 
these different statements were founded, were made 
at the opposite outlets of the emissary, as the Alban 
hill is composed of lava, peperino, and tufo, the upper- 
most stratum being generally compact lava, whilst be- 
yond the peperino the foot of the mountain consists 
on almost every side of accumulations of scoriaL\ Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Mr. Laing Meason, an accu- 
rate observer, who had been long practised in sinking 
mines in Scotland, and who accompanied Sir. W. Gell 
in his examination of the specus, it seems scarcely 
possible, that so great a work could have been com- 
pleted in less than eight years, and probably in not 
less than ten, as not more than four workmen could 
be disposed of in any manner at one time in the ca- 
vity, and the rock appears, from the marks upon it, 
to have been all ciit with a mallet and chisel one incli 
in breadth. Sir William Gell ])ro))oses a very inge- 
nious and probable explanation of the method, by 
which the water was admitted into the tunnel, lie 
does not adopt Niebuhr’s idea, that a thin wall was 
left between the tunnel and the lak(% through which 
a hole w^as bored w hen the tunnel was com])lete ; but 
judging from the appearance of the rock immediately 
above the emissary, which seems to have been design- 
edly cut into a perpendicular precipice, he suggests 
an hypothesis of this kind : that when the tunnel w as 
completed, a perpendicular shaft was driven upwards 
from the extremity of it, opening at the ancient It^vcl 
of the lake, and that the side of this shaft towards 
the lake was gradually cut down as the water sub- 
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sided, till it sank to a level with the tunnel. This 
would leave a precipice like that now seen above 
the emissary, the top of which would be at the same 
elevation as the old channel of the Rivus, by which 
the superabundant waters of the lake found an exit 
previously to the formation of the tunnel ; which is 
the case, as the course of that channel may still be 
traced. 


THE END. 
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V R E I' A c i:. 


The tliird voliinu' of tlio History of Rome, to the 
future of which Niebuhr alludes in his 

|)reface to the second, and which he had intended to 
com])l(‘te after a short interval of rest,” has not 
been transinilted to us in the ])erfecti()n of the orii^inal 
(h'siprii. Before tlu' final revision i:ould take place, 
the author was no more, and the hand, tlu' last 
touches of hich were still wanting to give* full life to 
the work, was its(*lf at rest for (*vc’r. For those, 
howc‘vt r, who love* to look into the mirror of tlie past, 
and to trace the working of llie j)c»litit*al and social 
as well as of tlu* moral laws of this world, whose 
delight it may ha\(‘ been to accompany Niebuhr in 
his res(*arches into the dark and mysterious period of 
Roman history, and not to start awa\ and leave him 
whenever he Inis !i*d them forth into the light, it must 
iluuhtle.ss have been a consolation, though a [jainful 
niie, to know', that though tiie eye which had pierced 
through the mist was now (ptenclual in slumher, it had 
surv(‘yed th(» path for some distance in acb ance, and 
had noted down its observations for their guidance. 
I’hese observations liave l>een carefully perused b\ 
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men well qualified for the task, both by their friendly 
feelings for the dead, and by their own eminent ac- 
quirements, and the result of their labours has been 
laid before the public in 183^^, in the form of a third 
volume, with which the names of Classen, Twesten, 
and Savigny must always be connected. 

The whole, however, of this third volume is not of 
one uniform character, though it is throughout the 
work of Niebidn*, and the production of his pen; but 
it was executed by him at three different periods 
of his life. The first portion, which reaches down to 
the conclusion of the chapter on the Piiblilian laws, 
was comprehended within the limits of the original 
second volume, and consequently was almost entirely 
revised by the author a short time before his death, 
and may be considered as representing his views 
to the last moment. The second ))ortion, which ter- 
minates with the chapter containing the domestic 
history up to the first Punic war, was written in the 
winter (»f at Ponn, soon after Niebuhr’s return 

from Italy. He had not at that time adopted the 
resolution of remodelling his two former volumes, and 
he wrote rejoicing in tlie task of portraying the 
brightest and happiest period of Home’s history. The 
third portion, comprised in the last chaj)ter on the first 
Punic war, was composed in 1811, and fornu'd part of 
a manuscript designed for the continuation of a course 
of lectures on Roman history in the Tniversity of 
Berlin. The remainder of the inanuscrij)t related 
to the antecedent history, after the subjugation of 
Latium. 7’herc is a slight chasm in tliis third por- 
*tion, as the hi.story terminates with the occupation 
of Mount flercte by Hamilcar, and we liave only the 
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heads of the intended narrative of the remaining 
years of the war. The chasm, however, lias been 
filled up in this epitome with the narrative which ex- 
tends from page 23 [) to page 211 : hut the conclu- 
sion of the chapter is ejiitomised from Niebuhr’s own 
text. The chajiter also on the political rights of the 
Italian allies is unfortunately broken off' at a most in- 
teresting moment : the reader, however, will find in the 
Philological Museum, a valuable disquisition on the 
origin and growth of the Latini and on the Jus 
Italicum, from the Cierman of Savigny. I may also 
refer tlie reader to the same work, for an excellent 
notice on the ])resent volume of Niebuhr’s history 
from the pen of oik' of the able translators of the two 
former volumes. It is to be ho])ed that they will soon 
afford to the khiglish reader an ot)])(.)rtunity of accom- 
panying Niebuhr step by step “ through the remaining 
stages of his career.” 

J’he chronology adopted throughout this part is 
that of Fabius, as in tlie preceding j)ortion of the his- 
tory, and the years of Cato are generally ]>!aced within 
a parenthesis. The difference between these two 
calculations amounts to five years till the eleventh of 
the second Samnite war, U. C. lo9, when a|)parently 
an entire official year has been interpolated in the 
Fasti, and we have henceforward a variation of six 
years between the two systems. The full explana- 
tion of this is one of the points where we have to 
regret the absence of the last touches t)f the master’s 
hand. 

ft may be observed with reference to th(‘ present 
part, that the dissertations no longer occupy a dispro- 
portionate space when compared with the narrative. 
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which has been consicleretl by some persons to be an 
objectionable feature of the former volumes. There 
are, however, not so many clifliiculties in this period, 
which require abstruse investigation, and the mate- 
rials are no longer of the same scanty and fragmentary 
character, as in the earlier history, so that Niebuhr 
has been enabled to indulge more in the eloquence of 
narration than heretofore, and to display the graphic 
as w ell as the critical powers of his pen. We may 
consider hhn to have given us a slight earnest of what 
might have been expected from him had he been 
allowed to attain the great end of his w ishes, and to 
meet the modern political historians of Rome, such 
as Montesquieu and Machiavelli, on their own ground. 


I'NIVtRSlTY CoLLEGK, OxFOKP, 

^r\Y 13, 1837. 
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104.2 384 3()2 The Liciiiian Rogations carried. The insti- 

tution of the Pnetor Vrhanus^ and the 
Cnrulc /Edilcs. 

387 359 Dictatorship of L. Manlius. 

388 358 War witli the Hernicans. Victory of Man- 

lius Torquatiis. 

389 357 Gauls defeated near Rome. 

391 355 Tibnrtine war. Gauls defeated near Pedum. 

392 351 Hernicans subjugated. 

100.3 393 353 C. Liciniiis Stolo condemned according to 

his own law. 

I ncuil interest established. 

;jj)4 352 \4ctory over the Etruscans near the Salina). 
j 395 351 The patricians usur]) both places of the con- 
j sulship. 

107.2: 390 350 League with Samniiim. 

I 397 319 'Fwo new tribes enrolled. 

108.3; 101 345 L. Camillas cheeks rinally the inroads of the 
I Gauls. 

jAp])earauce of a Greek licet otf the coast of 
I I i.atium. 

102 ! 314 'rreaty with ( arthage. Satricum destroyed. 

109.1 403 I 343 (ptinffirriri A/ensar'ti for the li(|uidation of 

I debts. 

; Descent of Arebidamus in Italy. 

405 i 341 .Sora taken from the Aunmciai^s. 

107 ! 339 Capua surrenders itself to Rome. Victory 
i over the Samnites on Mount Gaums. 

408 I 338 Insurrection of the army at Capua. Sam- 

I niiiin now subjugated. 

409 i 337 jU ar with the \ Olseians. 

110.4 410 I 330 AVar with the Latins. 'J'hc Latins defeated. 

! Decius devotes himself. 

111.1 111' 335 Pnhrduin Ians, 

412 i 331 iCoiKjuest of I.atium completed. 

1 12.4 4 18 j 328 I'irst plebeian ptuvfor^ (4. Publilius Philo. 

I ''IVeaty between Rome and Alexander ul 

l^ipirus. His death. 

.Peace concluded with the Gauls. 

123 ; 323 jFre^llre colonized on the \ ia Latina. Ad- 
i i vanee of the Roman troo])s into Sanininin. 
125 321 ‘A Roman army advances into A])ulia. 
115.2il28 318iThe Romans caj itulato at the Furcuhe 
I Fan dime, 

110.1 131 .31.-) lUrriitiiic tril)e cstablislicd. rnefccts sent 

j to Capua. 

134 312 [ I'lic fortune of the Samnites turns. 
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I Icon. 


1 U).‘2 I Battle of ('lia'uonea. 


110.4| 3;h) jPhiiip of Macedon assassinated. 

■ .‘b*).') j rhebes destroyed by Alexander. 

' ;3;n iBattle ol the (iraniciis. 

, | Battle of Issiis. 

lll.lj .*3;J2 Foundation of Alexandria. 

1 ddl Battle of \rbela. 

114.1 .‘3‘2d Death of Alexander. 

Death of Demosthenes and Aristotle. 

dl8 I'leath of Antipater. 

115.3 .317 Agathoeles tyrant of S\ vaeusc. Birth ol BmtIuis. 
315 Flight of Olympias from Macedonia. 


312 {Era of the SdcvEidcc eonimences. 
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Pivliium law of debt. Conspiracy at 

Appius, as censor, enrols the Libortini in 
the tribes. 

Colonies in the Pontian islands, 
for tlic command of the fleet. 

Papirius Cursor, as dictator, defeats the 
Samnites. 

Defeat of the Etruscans. 

Revolt of the llernicans. Divorce known 
at Rome. 

Victories over the llernicans and Samnites. 
Submission of the Samnites. Censorship 
of Fabius and Decius. 

Colony sent to Alba on the Fiieiiie lake. 

Peace concluded between Rome and 
rcntuni. Cleonymns ravages Messapia, 
Oniilnian law. Renewal of the A alerian 
aw. Lc.c i'uria dv I'l stdiiH uris. 

\arnia taken by the Romans. Inroad ui’ 
the (lauls. 

'[’hird Samnite war. Fines Ihr transoTcss- 
ini^ the Eicinian AuTarian law. 

The Tercntina and Aniensis tribes. 'Hie 
pr'nno rocaftr eimtnrit's ;it tin* eh'ction of 
consuls. Campai^ni of Fabius against the 
Samnites. 

lellius Kt(natiiis advanei's into Ihriiria, Mini 
is defeated by the Roman eonsnE. 
attle of Scniniiun a;4‘ainsL tin* (Jaiils. Ccl- 
lius I\tfnatius slain. 'Die slie-wolf erected 
in tin? ('a])itol. 

riumpli over the Samnites and Ptniseaiis. 
lie hnfidid of the Samniti s. P:i})iriu:> 

defeats them. .•l''seiilaj)ius brou'.dit Ironi 
E[)idaurns. A sun-dial set. up in luane. 
(.'ensus, *J(>2,0()(). ( Livy's history lireaks 

oir. ) ■ 

abiiis (Iur<;as suli'ers a n'verso, hut iilti- 
M-lv (h’feats the Samnites, and captures 
^ontius. "I'ln.* trr^r'ni ('(tpitclis. 
at Venusia. 


llK^-l 

( .To 


i I tjine. 

Ifll j 2H2 |War with tlie Poians. 

I i Etruscans. 

'flic Romans succour 'riiurii. 


Submission of the 
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;}1() A^^^U]K)c]cs lands in Africa. 


:S()7 jDcinctriiis at Athens. 
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1 Pyrrhus restored to the throne of his ancestors. 


I ,‘501 'Ih'ittle of Ipsiis. JlicronyniUR of C’ardia, the 
I historian of l*vrrhus. 

Hi), il ,‘500 .rassander makes war on I'yrrhiis and expels him. 
2i)0 Laehaies tyrant of Athens. 


j '2i)0 d)eath r,f C'assrinder. 

I drans to Kirxpt. 

I21.1|‘20r) True ^ ommeiuement 


Deinetrins Phalorens with- 
of ilie rei‘,» !\ of l^vrvluis. 


i2‘2..'5j *isi) iDeath ot’ Af^atln^des. 

■ 287 iPynlms expids Deinetrins from M.ieedon 
280 Ho is Iiims('lf expelled by l,ysima(*Iins. 

124.1 os;5 Ptolemy Philadel])hns succeeds his fatlnn* Sotet . 
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ROMAN CHROi\OL()(;Y. 

Ambassadors from Tarentuin at the court of 
Pyrrhus. 

First campaign of Pyrrhus. His victory 
on the Siris. Mission of Cincas to Rome. 
Census, 287,000. 

Battle of Asculum. Treaty between Rome 
and Carthage. 

Negociatioris opened afresh between Pyrrhus 
and the Romans. Pyrrhus embarks for 
Sicily. 

Campaign of the Romans in Samnium. 

Pyrrhus returns to Italy — he plunders the 
temple of Juno at Locri. 

Pyrrhus is defeated at Beneveiitum by Cu- 
rius. He returns to Epirus. 

Colonies at Cossa and Pmstiim. Jmibassy 
from Ptolemy Philadclphus. 

The Romans subdue the Lucauians and 
Bruttians. 

Tarentum surrenders. Tlie Aqt(a Anlcnm 
constructed. 

Rhegium captured by the Romans. Severe 
winter at Rome. 

A silver currency established at Rome. 

Revolt of the Samnites checked. Colonies 
at Beneventum and Ariminum. Earth- 
quake in Picenum. 

Revolt of the Picentes. Qntvslors increased 
to eight. Commissioners of the mint. 
Decemviri litium. 

Union of Italy. Embassy of the Appolloniats 
at Rome. 

Expedition of the Romans to Volsinii. Pes- 
tilence. 

Icnsus, 202,000. Pestilence. Alliance 
with the Mamertines of Messana. Romans 
cross over into Sicily. 

"irst exhibition of Gladiators at Rome. 

yracuse surrenders to the Romans. Treaty 
with Hiero. 

iege of Agrigentum, and surrender to the 
the Romans. Colony at yEsernia. 

’he Romans build and equip a fleet. 

/aval victory of Dudius over the CartJiagi- 

nians near Mylflc. ^ . , 

xpeditioi> of the Romans to Sardinia am 
Corsica. 



Ol. B- CONTKMPOUAllY EVKNTS. 

281 Lysiinachus defeated and slain by Selcucus. 

280 The Achaean league. 


279 Irruption of the Gauls into Greece. 

278 The Gauls pass onwards into Asia to assist Nico- 
medes. 


ri7-i2: 270 llioro king of Syracuse 


265 I History of Dionysius terminates. 


I28.4i 264 Parian marble, and history of Timaciis terminates. 
History of Polybius commences. 



Ol. |U. C. B. C.| HOMAN CHRONOLOG Y. 

: 488 258 Roman iirniy in great danger nearCamarii^ 
Camarilla and Gela taken by the Romans. 
‘189 257 Naval victory of the Romans near Tyndaris 
130.4 190 256 Landing of the Romans in Africa. 

491 255 Success of Rcgulus. 

492 254 Regulus defeated and taken prisoner by Xan~ 

tliippus. 

Shipwreck of the Roman fleet off Caniarina. 

493 253 Shipwreck of the Roman fleet off Palinurus. 

494 252 Lipara surrenders to the Romans. 

I 495 251 The Romans defeat the Carthaginians near 
Panormus. Death of Rcgulus, 

496 250 Siege of Lilyb.xnim. 

132.3| 497 249 Defeat of Claudius Pnlchcr near Drepana. 

The Romans occupy Mount P>yx. 

133.1 1 499 247 ITarnilcar Barca occupies Mount llercte. 

500 246 Census, 251,222. 

)0 1 245 Hamilcar establishes himself on Mount Eryx. 
503 241 The Romans re-equip a licet. 

I 34 . 2 I 505 242 iAitatius Calulus defeats the Carthaginians. 

near the /Kgates Insulco, PraUor Pero 
grinus, 

j Peace concluded, 

' 506 I 210 IQ. Lutatius regulates the 2 ^^'ovtncc of Sicily. 
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I 2i)2 Birth of Philopoemen. 

I 251 Aratus delivers Sicyon. 

! 250 Arsaces founds the Persian monarchy. 

153.1 247 Birth of Hannibal. Ptolemy Evergetes. 

1 243 Aratu.s delivers Corinth. 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 

CHAP. XLI. 

THE LICIMAN ROGATIONS. 

Of C. Tiicinius Stole and L. Sextius themselves, the 
authors of the regeneration of Rome, we know little 
more than their names, and but imperfectly the contents 
of their laws. But the greatness and boldness of their 
legislative enterprise, the indeftitigable and calm per- 
severance, witli which strictly confining tliemselves to 
the legal course of proceeding tlu‘y acl)ieved the com- 
pletion of tlieir design, witliout the imputation of the 
slightest violence, though the annals were still for a 
long time written exclusively by the hostile party, all 
this furnisltes us with the means of measuring their spirit 
and character. A revolution, which in a Grecian 
repuhlic would have been undertaken with violence, 
and whether successful or frustrated, would have been 
in a few months sealed with exile and blood, was here 
acconn)lished, after five continuous years of manly 
struggles, without tlie peace of a single citizen Iiaving 
sufiered by it. 

itli that usual despicable malice, wdth which the ene- 
mies of the memory of great men and great deeds set up 
reasons against the nobleness of tlieir object, a malice, the 
germs of which are rooted in the meanest ])art of human 
iiature, the propensity to dcyireciate ; the vanquished 
party have assigned the most miserable womanish 
vanity as the reason for the undertaking of C. Ijicinius ; 
n. R 
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and the vile story has so closely nestled itself in history, 
that even Perizonius did not question its literal truth. 
Beaufort was the first to expose the falsehood, which 
is now so evident that none woiili|j^ venture to doubt 
of it. 

M. Fabius Ainbustus, consular tribune in the year 
374, had two daughters, one of whom was married to 
S. Sulpicius, consular tribune for the year 378, and 
the other to the plebeian, C. Liciniiis Stolo. It was 
narrated that the younger Fabia, when on a visit at the 
house of her sister, was startled by the noise with which 
the lictor announced the return of Sulpicius from the 
forum, and was laughed at by her for an alarm, which 
betrayed the lowrankofhim on whom she had bestowed 
her hand. Her offended pride stimulated her to per- 
suade her husband, and even her father, not to rest 
until the same honours adorned her house likewise. 
But how could Fabia have been surprised at what 
must have already been familiar to her, whilst still in 
the house of her father, who four years before had 
filled the consular tribunate? And had the object 
been merely to obtain the same honour for her hus- 
band, it could scarcely have been refused to the son-in- 
law of Ambustus after the persons who had filled the 
office in both the preceding years. The Licinian 
family already numbered the images of three ancestors ; 
one of whom, C. Licinius Calvus, had been consular 
tribune in the year 377, and was subsequently master 
of the horse when Stolo was tribune of the plebeians. 
As far as the attainment of the consulate was concerned, 
the wishes of a vain woman could not have extended 
to this, as under far more favourable circumstances 
the plebeians had been completely frustrated in their 
attempts to gain admission into it. 

C. Licinius Stolo was undoubtedly the descendant 
of the C, Licinius, who was amongst the earliest 
tribunes of the people 120 years before; his family 
was one of the most respectable and most wealthy ‘d 
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Home. From the fact that the laws bore his name, 
and that tradition pointed him out as the person who 
had borne the brunt of the contest, we may safely 
reckon Licinius tcj^ave been the soul 0f the undertak- 
ing, though his partner, L. Scxtius, bore away from 
him the reward of it. Their legislation satisfied com- 
pletely the wants of the republic. Upon the old 
foundations of the constitution, without disturbing 
customs and precedents, they effected by a single 
enactment an arrangement which completely abolished 
the arbitrary power and preponderance of the ruling 
party, and secured as well as imparted to the people 
its freedom, A second law deprived the oligarchy of 
the exclusive enjoyment of the public property, and 
transformed it into a general source of welfare to the 
citizens ; a third law sought to alleviate the existing 
distress, and blot out the consequences of previous 
severities. At the beginning their proposals appeared 
to be an idle scheme, which barely admitted of the 
possibility of success, but might very easily bring the 
authors of it to destruction, nor were they at first 
listened to with much favour, as motives of private 
interest or alarm at the threats of those in power dis- 
posed many to declare themselves against them. But 
it might be calculated that with every re-election the 
prospect would grow brighter; the indifferent would 
become aroused to the possibility of the measures 
being accomplished ; the timorous would gain courage 
from the accession of the indifferent ; and at last the 
dependent and oppressed would take courage to pro- 
voke the displeasure of their creditors, animated by the 
promise of certain protection from the tribunes. 

The separation of Latium, the Hernicans, and the 
Volscians from Rome, was a most fortunate circum- 
stance, as the ruling party had now neither a subject 
province which they could call out on service, nor con- 
federates whom they could lead in arms against the 
commons. But without such help the patricians could 
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not hold out the threat of a civil war, as their clients, 
from mixing with the plebeians, had ceased ^ to be a 
blind and ready tool. 

Tfie first Licinian bill ordainecl^that henceforward 
not military tribunes, but consuls, should be elected 
from the houses and the commons. One must, under any 
circumstances, be elected from the latter. This regu- 
lation was necessary, to prevent the annual recurrence 
of attempts on the part of the patricians to frustrate the 
exercise of the acknowledged right of the ])leheians. 
The objection which Livy brings against the tribune, on 
this point, is plausible and striking. If, under circum- 
stances of the most pressing danger to the state, the 
greatest man of his age, the patrician Camillus, was to 
be a candidate for the consulship, with other worthy 
patricians, and a single worthless plebeian demagogue, 
would it not be unreasonable that he should be uncer- 
tain of his election, and probably miss it, whilst the 
plebeian might securely await it at his leisure?” 

The historian should not have brought forward such 
an objection without a reply to it, as the reader might 
therefore suppose it to be irrefutable. He ought to 
have supplied Licinius with this answer. ‘‘ I'luit if 
only those who had been long tried in war were per- 
mitted to be candidates for the consulship, a plebeian 
competitor might be brouglit forward in no respect 
ihferior to the patrician ; that a plebeian might equally 
become the hero of his age, unless the enlivening sun- 
shine of unfettered suprcunacy was withheld from him: 
that the limitation was rendered necessary by the in- 
corrigible faithlessness of the patricians: that when 
once the old spirit of party had become merged in afeel- 
ing of general patriotism, if trying days of misfortune 
arrived, their descendants might relax for a time the 
restrictions of the law. Buf whence these gloomy 
apprehensions of plebeian incapacity ? Surely not 
from experience : for on occasions wdien the patricians 
had failed in excluding the plebeians from the com- 
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mand of the ^irmy, plebeian consular tribune^ had been 
victorious on the identical ground which had become 
mournftft from the guilty defeat of their patrician pre- 
decessors. How could that commonalty, which the 
wisdom of their ancestors had adopted into the Roman 
state in order to expand a body of citizens into a great 
nation, be united by affection to their father-land, if 
all honours were denied to their equestrian order? 
When already patrician houses had become extinct, 
when the renewal of the first order by pure noble 
families was prevented, and adopted freedmen already 
adulterated the stock of the nation? Experience had 
shown, that oligarchies became extinct in intellectual 
power as ^^^iickly as in numbers, and that as had hap- 
pened so frequently in Grecian republics, a half extinct 
oligarchy, daily becoming more tyrannical, is always at 
last extirpated by a bloody democracy or a tyrant. 
Probably such a revolution would not be ffir distant, 
unless tlie state, released from the present unnatural 
state of things, should be restored to life, and to the pros- 
pects of future greatness, now rapidly passing away.” 

All this Licinius might have said, without possessing 
the spirit of prophecy ; for tlie subsequent history 
showed, that amidst endless blessings, not a single dis- 
advantage arose out of this law. The Decii were 
plebeians : plebeians first checked Pyrrhus, then con- 
quered him: a plebeian subdued the Gauls of Italy^: 
the same stopped the victorious career of Hannibal : 
a plebeian extirpated the Ciinbri and the Teutones : a 
plebeian consul saved Rome from the conspiracy of 
Catiline: the Catos, the Gracchi, and Brutus were ple- 
beians. The images of the noblest families of the patri- 
cians stood peaceably by the side of those of the great 
plebeians: and to counteract the gradual degeneracy, 
which the possession ©f excessive power and wealth 
naturally produced, the municipia continually recruited 
the nation with fresh plebeian families. The deep 
corruption of the patricians was clearly shown by the 
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conspiracy#tof Catiline, the leaders of >|hlch were all 
patricians, and which was marked by the terrible name 
of the patrician crime.” 

T||^ second rogation contained the Licinian agrarian 
law. That this did not relate to property, but to the 
ager publicus, possessions in which it limited to 500 
jugers, has been denied by those, who could not dis- 
semble that the Sempronian law, which beyond all 
doubt related to these landed possessions heretofore 
so obscure, was only a renewal of the Licinian law in a 
milder form. The object of it, however, is sufficiently 
marked out by Livy, in his selection of the word possess^ 
The main features of the bill may be recognised in what 
prevailed afterwards legally. The public land of the 
Roman people was to be marked out with boundaries: 
real estates, which private persons had usurped, were 
to be reclaimed in the name of the state : those, the 
property of which was doubtful, were to be sold, in 
order that the right to them might be settled. Every 
possession, wliicli did not exceed the limit fixed by this 
bill, and had not been acquired by violence, or surrep- 
titiously, or on trust, was to be secured against all 
third persons. Every citizen was to be entitled to 
possess newly conquered land, if yet unoccupied, pro- 
vided he did not exceed the measure of the law. No 
one was to jjossess more than 500 jugers of plough- 
land and woodland, nor graze on the public pastures 
more than 100 head of great, and 500 of small cattle. 
The transgressors of the law were to be liable to a 
fine, and the forfeiture of the land. 'Y\\e jjossessors 
were to pay to the republic the tenth bushel from 
ploughland, and the fifth of the produce from planta- 
tions and vineyards. An annual payment was to be 
made for each head of grazing cattle. The censors 
were to sell, each time for a., lustre, to the highest 
bidder, the annual tribute reserved from the cotnnion 
land. The contractors were to give security to the 
state for the fulfilment of their engagements ; they were 
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to make an agreement with the possessory respecting 
the demands^ which tliey were entitled by the state to 
make. No cattle were to be driven on the public pas- 
tures, without the previous payment of head-i^pney. 
The possessors were to employ a fixed number of* free- 
men in agricultural labour, in proportion to the extent 
of their possessions. Such were the permanent regu- 
lations of the bill. The following was a special arrange- 
ment : all that individuals 2 iossef{sed at present, of the 
public land, over and above 500 acres of ploughland 
and plantations, was to be assigned to the plebeians, in 
lots of seven jugers. The execution of the bill was to 
be vested in triumvirs : both orders were to swear to it 
as a perpetual covenant. 

Tor those, to whom the relations of the Roman pub- 
lic land have been developed in their proper place, a 
justification of the Licinian agrarian law is needless. 
Its equity has been disputed both in earlier and in later 
times. Had, however, a patrician appealed to ancient 
exclusive pretensions, the tribune might have replied, 
that the plebeian order ever since its formation had pos- 
sessed an original right to assignments of land, as 
fighting the battles of the republic ; that the founda- 
tions of the state should rest upon a numerous body of 
small proprietors, whilst the great j)ossessions of noble 
families should be its ornaments. It is to be lamented 
that Tiberius Gracchus, in seeking to heal an evil 
deeply rankling in the vitals of the degenerate state, 
should have substituted a change, the results of which 
were still worse than the oligai'chy which he overthrew ; 
but it cannot be dissembled, that the constitution 
would never have become so degenerate, that Home 
would never have been divided into a thousand petty 
provinces, if the Licinian law had been observed. 

The third Licinian rogation ordained, that from the 
capital of all debts the, amount of interest liitherto 
paid should be subtracted, ami the remainder dis- 
charged in equal portions within the space of throe 
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years. Our judgment of this bill must not be formetl 
upon views familiar to ourselves, but from a know- 
ledge of the feelings of the age. Antiquity hated 
and condemned usury, and from frequent examples 
the opinion seems well founded, that the state was 
often obliged to interfere in the relations of debtor 
and creditor. Yet the author of such a bill was 
only then fully justified when he himself suflTercd 
by his own decree. That Licinius sacrificed himself, 
like Solon, is not credible of him, whom avarice seduced 
to violate his own law; but that he was guilty of such 
delinquencies as the friends of Solon and Clcomciies, 
is certainly not conceivable of him whom the Roman 
people chose for its advocate. When the most venial 
transgressions are so frequently reported, the weightier 
offence would not have been passed over in silence. 

In a modern state every encroachment on the law of 
debt robs not merely those who can bear the loss, I)iit 
the widow and the orphan. This, however, was not 
the case at Rome. The debts which the Licinian law 
regarded were but a small part of what constitutes the 
mass of debts amongst us : they altogether resembled 
bill-debts, and their amount was increased by usury, to 
which only a superstition of legality could extend a 
formal support. The Licinian law secured the per- 
sonal liberty of the debtor, and preserved to the re- 
public citizens, who otherwise would have been sold 
beyond the frontier and have perished in want and 
exile. The usual measure of time for loans of old was 
undoubtedly the year of ten months, after the lapse ol 
which the debtor, if bis own im?ans failed him, was 
obliged to seek out a new creditor for himself, naturally 
often both for princi])al and interest, or must have 
agreed again with his first creditor. Accordingly the 
loss of the creditor, in capital, was in most cases not 
very great : if the interest had been added, it was no 
doubt wiped away, and that fol* two years was certainly 
iost in the paying off, but the capital remained un- 
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diminished. It is remarkable that the tribunes neither 
mitigated the old law of debt, nor re-established laws 
respecting usury. 

C. Licinius and L. Sextius promulgated their laws 
under the military tribunes of the year 378. The 
patricians, however, had determined to prevent the 
acce])tance of them in the concilium of the commons. 
With this view they gained over the united eight 
colleagues of the two tribunes to interdict the recital of 
the bill, which was a necessary step before proceeding 
to a division. The laws could only be recited by a 
clerk, whose disobedience to the intercession of a 
tribune, was punishable with death. In the last period 
of the republic, C. Cornelius destroyed the effect of the 
intercession by himself reading the project of a bill, on 
his servant being obliged to give way to the prohibition. 
No tribune could interdict the commonalty from voting : 
he was only their representative: nor could he even 
interdict his colleagues directly, but only up to the 
inoinent when the tribes separated : he could interrupt 
the proceedings, and render the coming to a division 
impossible, by forbidding the clerks to execute the 
necessary preliminaries. In consequence the authors 
of the bill, being insurmountably prohibited, and not so 
bold as Cornelius, were the laughing-stock of their 
opponents. But they indulged in no despondency : 
when the year ended, and the day came on for nomi- 
nating military tribunes for the next year, they forbad 
the election. 

During five years, as long as the struggle lasted, the 
tribunes renewed their veto, as often as the military 
tribunes went out of office. In this period there were 
only four colleges of these magistrates : in the inter- 
vening two years, which are reckoned together as one in 
the Fasti, the republic was administered by interrexes. 
As the tribunes bad the power to hinder the patricians ^ 
from assembling to nominate an interrex, it is certain 
tliat they did not allow any judicial sentences to be 
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executed by him, by which the liberties of a single 
plebeian would have been retrenched. Their forbear- 
ance and moderation is shown ^in their allowing the 
nomination of interrexes, and in their withholding their 
veto, whenever the necessity of employing force against 
the neighbouring states called for the election of 
military tribunes. In the mean time their office was 
renewed from year to year; the friends of the law found 
their way into the college, and in the fourth year of the 
struggle, the entire college seems finally to have been 
unanimous. It was now that the senate had recourse 
to an extreme measure, which, as long as the interces- 
sion of the tribunes was at their command, was un- 
necessary. 

Cainillus was named dictator, and began to enrol an 
army on the day announced for the voting. He com- 
manded the commonalty, who had already commenced 
voting, under the most severe threats, to remove from 
the forum, and bade the lictors employ force. The 
tribunes opposed to him a calm resoluteness. They 
brought forward a bill to the effect that Camillus, if he 
acted as dictator, should be amerced in a fine of 
500,000 ases, or in other words, announced by an 
edict, that by virtue of the Junian plebiscite they 
would sue him as soon as he should have laid down his 
oflice in that sum, for interrupting the proceedings 
of the commonalty. So threatening did the storm 
appear, that Camillus yielded to the exhortation of all 
discreet persons, and resigned his office. 

The statement of Livy, that Camillus resigned from 
reverence for the auspices, is of no value against this 
narrative, in which two historians agree. There is, 
however, a statement worthy of consideration, that 
Camillus was named dictator, not against the disturb- 
ances at home, but to carry on a war, and that he 
abdicated in accordance with a decree of the senate, 
respecting an edict which he had issued against the 
soldiers who had been discharged. This is recorded 
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in the Capitqline Fasti, which were set up in the reign of 
Augustus, and must have been a most genuine remnant 
of antiquity, as no one would have dared to invent any 
thing so humiliating to a hero, who, after the grave had 
closed over him, was glorified as the second Romnlus. 
Consequently, the contest about the bill was still con- 
tinued after the last dictatorship of Camillus. The 
sedition, to appease which P. Manlius was named 
dictator, arose from an inconsiderate edict of the 
haughty general : his resignation was decreed to pre- 
vent greater evils, and the infliction of a fine was 
threatened by the tribune, in case he should refuse 
to obey the decree of the senate. The moderation of 
the senate was due partly to their superior discretion, 
as the chiefs of their party, partly to the fact that 
several plebeian families had already seats in the house, 
and that many of the chief patricians were connected 
by marriage with the other order. 

A bill of some importance had been already carried, 
by which the number of the keepers of the Sibylline 
books w^as increased to ten, the half to be elected from 
the plebeian order. By this concession, it was acknow- 
ledged that the plebeians had an equal share in the 
destiny of the state. An attempt was now made to 
effect a compromise. The senate, it appears, showed 
itself willing to give way respecting the public land and 
the law of debt, but not to concede the consulate to the 
plebeians. The thoughtless multitude were ready to 
acquiesce in the passing of those rogations, which w^ere 
immediately profitable to themselves, but the tribunes, 
on the other hand, joined the three bills in one, so 
that the whole might be at once accepted or rejected ; 
just as the ICnglish House of Commons incorporates with 
a money bill other decrees, however heterogeneous they 
may be, in order that all may stand or fall together. 
It is narrated that Licinius had said to the people with^ 
oldfashioned wit, “ you must eat if you wish to drink 
and the condition, oh which the tribunes accepted their 
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re-election was, that the commons should pass the 
whole. 

The year 383 (388) brought peace, but unfortunately 
history recounts only in hasty words the final struggle. 
The laws were carried in full, but the sanction of the 
senate and the curies was withheld. Camillii^was 
appointed dictator, and it is probable, intended to 
abolish again the laws in a fictitious assembly of the 
centuries beyond the mile of limitation: but the power 
of the dictator now failed, and the narrative of Plutarch 
evidently belongs to this place, where he says, that the 
tribunes in the exasperation of the strife commanded 
Camillus to be arrested in the forum. 

At last the laws were passed in complete form, and 
L. Sextius Lateranus was chosen as the plebeian con- 
sul : the patricians however assembled in their curies 
refused their approval to his election. Upon this, the 
scarcely extinguished flames burst forth more fearfully 
than ever. Livy states only, that the plebeians had 
recourse to terrible threats and nearly to a secession ; 
but Ovid, who was mosU^^accurately versed in the old 
Fasti and in all historS^ matters is worthy of great 
attention, narrates, that the people took up arms, and 
assembled together most probably on the Aventine. 
But Camillus himself was now wearied of the contest, 
and wished to die in peace. He himself acted as 
mediator between the two orders, and raised a temple 
to Concord, in gratitude for the successful result. The 
plebeians consented that the prjetorship should remain 
as a curule office confined to the first order, and that 
the criminal jurisdiction should be shared with them in 
annual alternation. Camillus was rewarded for his 
mediation, by the nomination of his son to the first 
praetorship. The curies now approved, by anticipation, 
all the elections of the year, and probably all the 
Licinian laws were sworn to, as a compact, by both 
orders, as is mentioned to have been decided by the 
agrarian law. 
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CHAP. XLII. 

ON THE NEW CURULE DIGNITIES OF THE 
^ YEAR 384. 

The restoration of the consulate, if no alteration had 
been made, would have legally renewed its privileges 
to the same extent as they had been exercised by 
those consuls, whose election, since the introduction of 
the military tribunate, had been effected contrary to 
law. On the supposition that the praetorial functions 
had been permanently united with it, it is impossible to 
divine whether the prcejectus urbis, on the occasion of 
the absence of both consuls from the city, v/ould have 
been nominated by them or by the choice of the 
people, for traces of this magistracy after the decem- 
virate appear only in the years which had consular 
tribunes. 

Thus the consular authority, even to the censorship, 
would have been restored in |he entire fulness of its 
power, the partition and limitation of which had been 
earnestly demanded nine years before; and it is no 
wonder, if the opinion of parties was now' reversed. 
The patricians, to whose predecessors every abridg- 
ment of the consulate appeared an outrage against the 
supreme authority, now demanded the separation, in 
order that the powers withdrawn from that magistracy 
might become their prerogative : if this however w^ere 
to be effected, the mere accumulation of power appeared 
to the plebeians a very trifling prejudice. A concession 
of this nature, in the meanwhile, secured a happy means 
of arrangement. The office of praofect wms renewed 
under the long fiimiliar name of pra;ior urbanus ; only, 
the jurisdiction was transferred to him absolutely 
during the absence of the con^iuls; and, if indeed it 
had once been bestowed by the curies, it was now 
understood to be in the gift of the centuries. The 
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necessary dependence of the people on the senate was 
when state privileges were no longer the subject of 
discussion^ chiefly maintained by this, that the welfare 
of each individual depended on the senator whom the 
praetor assigned to him as judge in any affair of law. 
To which party the judge was likely to belong liftight 
be evident from fhe limited numbers of the plebeian 
senators. The patricians, likewise, contrived with ex- 
treme care to retain in the hands of a magistrate 
chosen from their own body the equity-jurisdiction, 
respecting possessions in the public land ; as violations 
of the Licinian law' might thus be screened from detec- 
tion. The partition of the consulate w as at first very 
unequal, as the patricians had retained for themselves 
more than tw'o-thirds. The praetor w'as the colleague 
of the consuls, chosen under the same auspices, and 
under the presidency of one of them. Hence it is 
extremely probable that from the commencement six 
fasces were allotted to him, as the consuls together 
had only twelve: although, however, judicial powers 
were conferred on this they still remained attached 

to the consulate as originally, and the consul even^ 
revised upon appeal praetorian decisions respecting 
possessions. 

This concession was certainly not a step backwards. 
On the contrary, the establishment of the Curule 
i^dilesbip obtained for the plebeians an equitable 
share in yearly alternation of a power, which, except 
during the short period of the second decemviratc, 
appears never to have been open to them; for the 
patricians some new splendour, which the others 
shared. The account in Livy exhibits to a much 
greater extent a gain, at least in vanity, for the patri- 
cian youth, who with knightly spirit undertook to 
defray the expense of the fourth festival day, which 
the pious gratitude of the senate had vowed for the 
restoration of peace, but of which the avarice of the 
plebeian aedilcs refused to defray the cost. Unfor- 
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tunately for that author, the games, the expense of 
which was increased, were the Homan or great games, 
with which the plebeian aediles were not concerned, 
since they were exhibited to the populus, as is clear 
from this, that the seats were marked out according to 
curies. The separation of the orders extended itself 
even into tlie games : this is certainly beyond doubt, 
that the aediles of the commonalty presided over the 
plebeian games, and that these were not held in the 
great circus, but had given occasion for the Flaminian 
circus to he built on the spot which of old served as 
the place of election for their order. Had they, how- 
ever, had the management of these games, they might 
readily have allowed their prolongation ; as we have 
the testimony of Fabius to the fact, that the republic, 
up to the first Punic war, allotted annually 500 pounds 
of silver, that is, 500,000 ases, to defray their cost. 
That the management of these festivals became sub- 
sequently a state burthen, was undoubtedly the result 
of the great financial embarrassment of the state. 

The absurdity of the statei^nt that the senate con- 
sidered it unfair for the patricians to have gained three 
curule sea^s in return for one thrown open to the ple- 
beians, and for that reason approved of the annual 
alternation of the a^dileship, needs no proof, as the 
party which governed that assembly were still using 
every endeavour to wrest that single place from the 
commonalty. But even this narrative rests upon some 
ground of truth wdiich may be discovered. The ad- 
dition of a day to the great games was something far 
different from a mere prolongation or repetition of 
them. It was a permanent extension of them, whereby 
a fourth day was added for the commonalty, as already 
one had been for each of the three old races. The in- 
stitution of this was an acknowledgment that the plebs 
was a true portion of the Homan nation, and stood no 
further from the great gods, in whose honour the 
games were celebrated, than the old races. Then, 
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however, the presidency in these must have been 
allowed to their officers, and the partition of the curule 
aedileship was a necessary feature in the regulation of 
them, as it is clear that already in the second year 
plebeians were elected. The arrangement of this aedile- 
ship then was a substantial part of the Licinian legis- 
lation, and a great step towards universal freedom. 

It is impossible to determine in what cases on an 
accusation of a crime. not against the public a judge 
was assigned out of the senate, and when the affair 
was decided by a tribunal of the nation, or of the tribe. 
It is known, however, that the pcrdtieUio, if he did not 
acquiesce in the sentence of the duumviri, appealed to 
the tribunal of the populus ; and in all cases which 
were not properly state crimes, when a Roman magis- 
trate appeared as accuser before the people, the same 
course of proceeding may be recognised. If this 
magistrate had previously pronounced a sentence of 
condemnation, the tribunal of the people only inter- 
fered, because the culprit was authorised to appeal to 
his peers or to the nation. It probably cannot be 
determined when the general right of bringing forward 
an accusation was established, the abuse of which led to 
the establishment of the quadntplatorcs ; so long, how- 
ever, as the various fines were paid into the public 
purse, it cannot be doubted that the accusations on 
which judgment was passed were brought forward on 
public grounds. 

The office of curule icdilcs appears as an interme- 
diate criminal board between the quaslors of blood 
and the criminal judges, the tnimn’in capitales. It 
was the former who had put Manlius to death, after 
which event no traces of them arc found, as far as 
Livy is concerned. They prosecuted crimes, says Varro, 
as now the triumviri capitales. The first introduction 
of this magistracy was narrated in the eleventh book of 
Livy ; and it is only the last books of the first decade 
of that author which show us the department nf 
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criminal inquiry in the hands of the ciirule aediles, just 
as the quaestors had possessed it. That jurisdiction, 
liowever, lost as little by the introduction of the new 
office, as the jurisdiction of the consuls by that of the 
city pra3torsbip; and under circumstances where the 
criminal judges could not have proceeded against the 
transgressor, M. Marcellus made use of the ancient right 
of the mdileship, with which he was invested, to bring a 
criminal accusation before the people. Even the name 
of that new office showed that it could not have bee*n 
authorised to bring accusations before the people 
which only referred to fines ; consequently, the main- 
tenance of the law against usury still remained the 
duty of the carule mdiles : the punishment* of any 
excess in the enjoyment of the public land may have 
been transferred to them from the plebeian aediles in 
later times. Subsequent events displayed the curule 
ffidiles in the light of a board of inquiry and accus- 
ation. 

That the alternation of the orders in the curule sedile- 
sliip commenced immediately with the second year, is 
clearly stated by Livy ; his 0 ]^tl>n was equally clear 
that this regulation soon ceased, and that the choice 
was left at the free disposal of the orders: this, how- 
ever, is erroneous ; for in the few places where men- 
tion is made of curule sediles in the first decade of his 
history, the two of each year are of the same order, 
and the alternation of the orders at the broken in- 
tervals is striking. The same fact may be observed 
continually in the Fasti, which he quotes year for year, 
after the commencement of the war against Hannibal; 
and after the period where his books fail, this regula- 
tion is found still in existence at the exhibition of tlie 
plays of Terence, about 590. Polybius, likewise, the 
edition of whose work is to be placed at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century, says still of his own 
tune, that it was customary to elect two patricians 
together. 


II. 
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The period which brought forth these two curule 
magistracies in a new form gave occasion for an extraor- 
dinary one, which never appeared again till the down- 
fal of liberty. A notice — which though grievously 
disfigured, is undeniably a valuable remnant of the 
constitutional history of Rome by Junius Gracchanus— 
announces, that after the five years’ ferment respecting 
the Licinian laws, three legislators or judges were 
nominated for the settlement of the disturbances. 
These magistrates must have been those alluded to by 
Varro, when, amongst the extraordinary magistrates 
who had possessed the right of convening the senate in 
common with the decemvirs and consular tribunes, he 
exhibits the triumvirs for the regulation of the re- 
public. The necessity of a board of extraordinary 
magistrates ip determine judicially respecting the ager 
publicus and the state of debt was evident; in like 
manner as by the laws of Tiberius Gracchus a trium- 
virate was appointed for the entire period of his com- 
mission. C. Licinius doubtless allowed himself to he 
nominated to this triumvirate, which explains why his 
name appears for the first time as consul after two 
years. The duty of working out the law, that it 
should not remain a dead letter, was more important 
than the honour of the consulship perhaps incompat- 
ible with such an employment. 


CHAP. XLIII. 

ON THE DOMESTIC HISTORY DOWN TO THK 
COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
PLEBEIAN CONSULSHIP. 

There ensued, after this revolution, an unusual calm 
during the execution of the law which completely 
occupied the attention of the government. It might 
even be true that the senate wished not for war, in 
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order that the plebeian consul might remain in inglori- 
ous inactivity. Desolating natural phaenomena inter- 
rupted this tranquillity. A pestilence made its appear- 
ance, and the river overflowed the low grounds. So 
great a change, however, had been effected in the 
voting in little more than one generation, that the 
comitia could not this time be broken off by the pre- 
tence of the displeasure of the deities at the election 
of individuals from unworthy families. The fourth 
year fiad now passed away without war, when the 
patricians formed a plan for rendering powerless the 
Licinian law by the ancient terrors of the dictatorship 
and by a forcible levy. The haughty and vehement L. 
Manlius was named dictator, #387 (392) for the ceremony 
of driving the nail to mark the year : in defiance of his 
commission, he began to levy an army against the 
Ilcrnicans, but the tribunes constrained him to re- 
nounce his enterprise with his office. 

The defeat and death of the plebeian consul L. 
Genucius in the following year, in an engagement with 
the Hernicans, was a source of great exultation to the 
patricians. A dictator was nominated, and so likewise 
in the two following years. These consecutive dictator- 
ships, without doubt, had reference to the elections, 
although no experiment was ventured on. The pre- 
tence, that the unfitness of the plebeian auspices 
threatened the state with harm was fatal in 390 (395) 
to the merit of the consul Paetelius. In the next year 
391 (396) a dangerous dissension between the orders 
was only allayed by the Tiburtine war. The conduct 
of the consul, M. Popillius, in tranquilising the excited 
oiultitude shows, that plebeians in the highest office 
were a safeguard of peace if the oligarchy only did 
disturb it. 

When the consul M. Fabius in 394 (399) had been 
routed by the Etruscans, C. Marcius Rutilus, the 
plebeian consul of the previous year, was nominated to 
dictatorship, with extreme ill will on the part of 
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the patricians. He had doubtless been nominated by 
the plebeian consul, M. Popillius. The oligarchy was 
so regardless of the welfare of the state, that though 
the Etruscan armies had advan^ced as far as the Salinas 
near the mouth of the Tiber, the houses withheld from 
the dictator the meai^ of forming an army, yet the 
war was carried on against an enemy who two years 
before had massacred iJOO captive Homans. The good 
will of the citizens, however, supplied C. Marcius with 
all the necessary means, just as in later times the 
people of Italy furnished the great Scipio with the 
supplies for rescuing his country which envy and 
faction had refused to him. The "centuries gave their 
assent to his proposals, but this presupposes a decree 
of the senate, and consequently he must have had the 
senate on his side. Yet this support was but of a 
transitory character, for that body must have lent its 
whole weight to the oligarchy, when it attempted in 
the same year to subvert the Licinian law. The 
renewal of the league with the Hernicans, as well as 
of that with the Latins, had restored to the ruling party 
a power, the loss of which for twelve years had not 
allowed them to entertain seriously the idea of a 
decisive struggle with the commonalty. 

The consular elections were conducted by interrexes, 
who admitted no votes for plebeian candidates. The 
tribunes long withstood them, but the eleventh in- 
terrex prevailed in declaring elected the two patricians 
who had the most votes, besides which he added this 
jeer, that as according to the XII Tables the last 
decision of the people was to hold good against former 
laws, so here likewise the election, which lie had ex- 
torted, should hold good against the Licinian law. The 
consular fasces were thus transferred in 39r> (100) back 
again to two patricians, who considered it a point of 
honour at the next election to maintain the exclusive 
possession of them for their order. When they con- 
sequently persisted in rejecting all votes for plebeian 
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candidates, the freemen quitted the field with the 
tribune s, and the consuls effected an apparent election 
by the votes of the clients. Some annals named M. 
l^opillins as the legally elected consul, instead of the 
second patrician consul, hut he either was not pro- 
claimed as such, or was not recognised by the populus. 

Even in the tlnrd year, 397 (402), the patricians 
maintained their illegal usurpation. Now, however, 
the ferment became so violent, that the power of the 
consuls seems to have been distrusted, and during five 
successive years a dictator was annually nominated 
under various pretences, but evidently to control the 
elections. The struggle was still continued, and 
occasionally the senate was obliged to concede that 
the Licinian law should be observed ; out of thirteen 
consulates, however, from 395 (400) when the law was 
first infringed, to 407 (412), seven were illegal. The 
republic was at last rescued from this state of internal 
disturbance, in a manner whicli has brought destruc- 
tion on almost all free states, but which, through the 
virtue of her people, proved the means of preservation 
to her. 

In 393 (398) an attempt had been made by the 
patrician consul, C. Manlius, to introduce legislative 
asseinhlic s in the camp, where unconditional obedience 
was required by the soldiers oath. Although the 
measure which he had brought forward was salutary 
to the state, being the exaction of a duty of five per 
cent, on the value ofemancipated slaves, yet as it involved 
a dangerous precedent, tlie tribunes forbad such as- 
semblies under pain of death. In the same year C. 
Licinius 8tolo was condemned, in accordance with 
his own law’, for possessing a thousand acres of arable 
land, the half in the name of his son, who had been only 
fictitiously emancipated : a melancholy instance how irre- 
sistible avarice proves to be, even to those who through 
honour ought to be most securely guarded against it. 

In the year 397 (402) two new tribes were enrolled. 
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The Pomptinian, from its name, without doubt, included 
some of the Volscians,whohad become Romans, whilst 
other towns of theirs had united themselves to Latium ; 
thus the balance between the two confederate states 
WHs inaintained. 

The Licinian law ^ debt, like every thing which 
injures private credit^ had secured but imperfectly to 
the debtors the advantages they had hoped for. The 
paying off of the capital, even without interest, within 
three years, could only be accomplished, for the most 
part, by means of new loans, in which the debtors must 
inevitably have agreed to a higher rate of interest, to 
indemnify the capitalists. A general state of private 
debt is like the sieve of the Danaids. Hence complaints 
were, in a short time, again loud and earnest, and, as 
experience had shown that usury laws were not super- 
fluous, the uncial rate of interest was restored by a 
plebiscite which the curies did not* accept without 
resistance, ten years after the Licinian law. It will be 
shown that this amounted to ten per cent, for the civil 
year : the punishment for usurers who transgressed it 
was a fourfold penalty : which is to be understood in 
the case of the condemnations in the year 40G (411.) 


CHAP. XLIV. 

ON THE UNCIAL RATE OF INTEREST. 

Tacitus says that the uncial rate of interest was intro- 
duced by the XII Tables; Livy narrates that it was 
established in 393 (398), in consequence of a rogation. 
Now it is clear that the Licinian law cannot have found 
the interest limited, for the usurers would infallibly 
have extorted far more than the legal interest, and it 
would merely have been necessary to transfer to the 
debtors the fourfold penalty forfeited to the state. 
Yet it seems incredible that Tacitus, who was by no 
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means indifferent regarding the antiquities of Rome, 
should not have read the XII Tables; and that he 
should have frivolously quoted them, is a supposition 
that violates the respect due to his memory* That an 
ordinance of the XII Tables should have fallen info 
disuse, and therefore the rene||al of it have become 
necessary, by which hypothesis’ a venerable commen- 
tator has wished to reconcile both historians, seems to 
be not probable ; on the contrary, the time from the 
decemvirate up to the repayment before the Licinian 
law is too short : the ordinance, however, may cer- 
tainly have been abolished expressly. For its presence 
in the Tables, the state of things before the time of„the 
Gauls speaks, when not the slightest outcry was raised 
respecting the pressure of usury. Now it is clear that 
without a legal standard of interest there could be no 
penalty of a fourfold amount for usury ; and Cato, who 
undoubtedly knew the XII Tables by heart, sets this 
down as a part of that code, after the twofold penalty 
of theft. Such a narrative under a determinate year, 
in connection with the annals, has, if one must choose 
between the two, evidently far more weight than the 
accidental mention of it, even in the greatest writer. 
Even respecting the amount of the uncial interest, tw'o 
opinions, differing in an unparalleled manner from 
each other, are current; both of which, however, 
set forth that the reckoning of interest according to 
months, which undoubtedly alone prevailed in Rome 
in later times, had been customary from the first. 
The one regards the cenie.shfia, the monthly per- 
centage, as the unit, the twelfth part of which was the 
legal rate of interest, and consequently reckons this 
interest at one per cent, for the year : the other reckons 
it at 1(K) per cent, yearly, whilst it considers the capital 
as the unit, (the aSy) a twelfth part of which was paid 
monthly as interest. This last can only be considered 
as an hypothesis, for no single place supplies cither a 
proof or an analogy for it, and consequently it ought 
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to possess internal probability ; but such a rate of 
interest has never existed tbrougboiit tlie whole world, 
nor can ever exist. He who b<>**rows from necessity 
and possesses sufficient to appear solvent t6 the lender, 
wi|l surely be able still to sell his property at a loss of* 
less than fifty per cent^j and thereby he gains, in com- 
parison witli such a transaction. He who takes up 
money on speculation, can certainly, particularly on 
bottomry, pay a high interest ; but it belongs to the 
most signal instJinces of good luck that any one, even 
in the most distant regions, should gain more than 
capital for capital : in land itself it is impossible, other- 
wise the value of’all things would be equal merely to their 
yearly ])roduce ; whilst the . accumulation of ca})ital, 
owing to the amount of interest, must again produce a 
concurrence which would much increase the price of 
all articles. Besides, here the question is about a 
rule, not about an extraordinary instance of enormous 
usury. Further, what was established legally as a 
relief to the ])eople, to their great delight, and to the 
cliagrin of the patricians, must have abolished an un- 
fair and higher rate of interest, customary in earlier 
times. If then, indeed, 200 per cent, had been in 
earlier times the legal or customary rate of interest, 
how came they down soon afterwards to half the uncial 
interest, to fifty per cent., according to this hypothesis ? 
Yet according to the i/icinian law of debt, even after 
the deduction of the interest paid, a residue of the 
capital must have remained. On the other hand, it 
would have led to extortion as a natural consequence. 

The opposite and perhaps generally prevailing 
opinion, which recognised in tlie uncial interest only 
one per cent, yearly, presents a far different a.s))ect ; 
for that in later times the monthly percentage was the 
unit, twelve parts of which multiplied twelve times 
represented the rate of interest, is as certain as any 
one point in our knowledge of antiquity. But far 
from that monthly percentage, the centesimal being 
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likewise the as of the ancient uncial interest, there is 
every reason for supposing that it was a foreign rate of 
interest, first adopted in the time of Sylla. It is im- 
possible to point out a single allusion to this wdiich is 
older than the writings of Cicero, and it is there gene- 
rally alluded to as adopted by rich Romans in the 
Greek provinces. In AtlienF the monthly interest of 
a drachma for a mina was the legal rate ; and in some 
cases, as for property belonging to a female, one 
and a half drachma, or nine oboli, doubtless from the 
time of Solon. This rate of interest, v;hich still pre- 
vails in the Levant, maintained itself under the domi- 
nion of the Romans, and was the measure of all the 
money transactions of the Roman bankers in the pro- 
vinces : it thus became customary at Rome, and then 
the general Roman custom occasioned the reckoning 
of small discounts by twelfth parts. 

A rate of interest of one per cent., afterwards of half 
a per cent., is, in regard to the capitalists, as absurd 
as 100 per cent, is exorbitant for the debtors. Livy 
says of the reduction, even if still the greater part of 
the commonalty suftered, yet the distress of individuals 
was considered of less consequence than the protection 
whicli the state owed to property.” The bill itself 
ordained ex])re.ssly that all debts should be paid in 
four instalments within three years. Would it then 
have been considered a relief, that the interest of a 
half instead of one per cent, per annum should be paid 
for the residue of the capital? It has been said, that 
the fixing of a standard of interest at which no one 
would lend out money, may be considered as a sym- 
bolical disapprobation of usury, not as a law seriously 
intended. The law, however, in this case was as 
literal as in others ; it was placed under the protection 
of the curule aediles, and the people themselves sat in 
judgment on accusations regarding the ipfringement 
of it. 

The unit, of which the ounce, and after some years 
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the half-ounce, was the legal interest, is certainly to be 
looked for in the capital, not, however, for the month, 
but for the year; and assuredly, at first, for the old 
cyclic year of ten months. If this amounted to eight 
and^:^ half per cent., then, for the civil year, the uncial 
intei^hst amounted to ten, and the semi-uncial to five per 
cent. ; a scale which does not differ from what is usual 
in all times and countries, for the ordinary limits of 
interest for the creditor and the debtor are three and 
twelve per cent. ; the latter, where capitals are mono- 
polised by a few foreigners, to whom the trade is pecu- 
liar, where commercial transactions are rare, and the 
value of productive property, compared with capital, is 
low ; the former in contrary cases. With this interpre- 
tation all difficulties vanish, and nothing is more obvious 
than that the capital was the unit, and the year the mea- 
sure of time for debts. The same period was adopted 
in other transactions, but it was always the year of 
ten months, and for this reason the amount of the 
uncial interest for twelve months must be taken, not at 
eight and a half, but at ten per cent. Had a passage in 
Festus remained unmutilated, the question would have 
been settled beyond a doubt, for at the conclusion of 
the fragment the tenth part of the capital is spoken of, 
and from a probable restoration of the passage we may 
infer that Sylla wished to renew the ancient law of 
interest, — ut debitores dccimam partem ,soriis annuls 
usurh pendvr cut ^ — where, doubtless, the civil year was 
alluded to. 

The salutary legislation of 403 (408) aimed at a 
general liquidation of debts, and five commissioners for 
that object were appointed, two from the plebeian and 
three from the patrician order (quinqueviri mensarii). 
If any one was unable to make immediate payment, 
but could give security to the state, his debt was dis- 
charged by a loan from the treasury ; if he preferred 
^ to deduct it from his property, its value was subtracted 
and traudferred to the creditor. Such a circuitous 
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method was necessary in mortgaging an estate for debt. 
It is worthy of observation, that the treasury already, 
since the Licinian law, had become extraordinarily rich. 
As much ^ property had changed hands, a new census 
became requisite, and C. Marcius, a plebeian, who had 
first obtained the honour of the dictatorship for his 
order, and in whose first consulate the uncial interest 
had been restored, was nominated to the censorship, 
not without great opposition from the patricians. 

When in the year 40*3 (408), the rate of interest was 
reduced to five per cent., a period of three years was 
appointed for the repayment of the capital, by which we 
must again understand cyclic years. One instalment 
was to be paid immediately, the remainder in three 
cyclic portions. 

One of the successive diminutions of the weight of 
the As, though probably not that by which it was 
reduced to four ounces, must h<ave been fixed upon as 
one of the most proper means for relieving the debtors, 
at a time when so much was' attempted for their deli- 
verance. But all these measures would only succour 
those who had some property ; to the entirely destitute 
there was no help given: and this rendered possible 
the insurrection of the army in the year 408 (413). 
This, indeed, is a most mysterious transaction as it 
appears in the narrative which, amongst sevei'al others, 
is distorted by Livy. Examples are frequently found 
in Roman history, as well of noble and disinterested 
intentions giving rise to commotions which have opened 
the door to mischief and led to destruction, as of sub- 
stantial and permanent blessings in the end springing 
up out of melancholy and evil conjunctures against the 
will of those who swayed them. That, however, in 
the course of a few months, probably of a few days, 
an enterprise, which had been commenced with the 
darkest and most nefarious intentions, should have 
been converted into a means of welfare, is mysterious, 
to an unparalleled degree. 
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According to that account, the opulence and luxury 
of Capua, and of the neiglibouring towns of Campania, 
excited in the Roman legions, who lay there in gar- 
rison in the winter of 407 (4Ii^), the infamous design of 
murdering or subjugating the inhabitants, and of esta- 
blishing a new state there, as the Sabellians had for- 
merly done to the citizens of Vulturnum. When the 
consul C. Marcius Rutilus came to the army in the 
year 408 (413), this project had ripened into a com- 
plete conspiracy. That he might divert them from an 
immediate execution of it, he circulated the report that 
the troops would not leave their quarters even in the 
following winter; and then observing the stillness' of 
the mutineers, he availed himself of every occasion, 
either to dismiss the ringleaders as having completed 
their time of service, or to grant leave of absence for 
Rome on the slightest request, where his colleague, 
Q. Servilius Ahala, was to detain them. For a long 
time the artifice succeeded; but gradually the soldiers 
divined the scheme, for none of their comrades who 
had obtained a furlough returned. Lautula is the 
pass from Terracina eastward on the road to Fundi, 
between the sea and the mountains : here, on the 
Roman road, a cohort had made a halt, and to this the 
soldiers wliom the consul had dismissed on leave singly, 
united themselves, till their numbers were swollen into 
a numerous host. The consul himself and the army, 
which must still have remained with him, is entirely 
lost sight of by Livy. This host set off' from Lautula 
towards Rome, without a plan, and without a leader. 
But they soon perceived their deficiency, and deter- 
mined to supply it. An aged patrician, named T. 
Quinctius, lame in the foot, was living on his estate in 
the Alban district, having withdrawn himself from 
public affairs at the termination of a series of glorious 
campaigns. The mutineers came upon him suddenly 
•by night, and compelled him by threats of death to 
place himself at their head. They then encamped 
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within eight miles of Rome, and were on the point of 
marching against the city, when they heard that a 
numerous army was being levied against them under 
the command of the dictator, M. Valerius Corvus. 

The two armies were soon drawm up against jeach 
other, prepared to shed for the first time the blood of 
fellow-citizens : there was now a melancholy longing in 
every heart for a reconciliation. The dictator, as 
was to be expected from a member of the Valerian 
family, made proposals of peace ; and the insurgents 
resolved, on the advice of their general, to confide 
themselves entirely to a Valerius. He thereupon 
returned to Rome, and on his proposal, by virtue of 
a decree of the senate, the assembly of the citizens in 
the Petelian grove guaranteed to the soldiers a par- 
don and a general amnesty. It was decreed, also, 
that no soldier against his will should be struck off' the 
muster roll, nor should any one who had already served 
as tribune be afterwards appointed centurion. 

The first law evidently must have had for its object 
to maintain, that service in the field should be a 
guarantee against the persecution of creditors ; in other 
words, to hinder a consul from sending home a soldier, 
with whom he miglit be displeased, in order that his 
creditors might fasten on him. Besides, by the agra- 
rian law, irreproachable service during a certain number 
of years may have been made a condition for a claim 
to an assignment of land. The second, the insurgents 
are said to have intended against L. Salonius, an officer 
who had kept himself clear from their crime : wdio is 
stated to have served in alternate years as tribune and 
as captain of a maniple ; the latter office could only be 
enjoyed in alternate years, for the captaincy every other 
year belonged to a Latin centurion. Now, according 
to Livy, one must believe that the army demanded, 
that he who had once been a tribune, should either 
serve in the same capacity, or as a common soldier.^ 
It was not, consequently, a demand for immunity from 
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military service, or for knight’s service. The idea, that 
hostility to Salonius was the motive, is one of those 
innumerable errors, which turn out to be exactly the 
reverse. It is clear, that the people chose him every 
second year amongst the six tribunes, whom it hid to 
name, and it is very conceivable, that it was not con- 
stitutional to choose the same persons every year. The 
consuls, however, were not so limited : they had the 
nomination of the greater number of tribunes, as well 
as the appointment of the centurions. But a cen- 
turion was properly not an officer, and it was no less 
humiliating for him who had already served as tribune, 
to be appointed centurion, than service in the ranks 
would be to him who had been a centurion. If, conse- 
quently, knightly pride placed the elected tribune of the 
preceding year in a lower rank, it is clear how such 
a proceeding would rouse up the soldiers in behalf of 
a man who had raised himself up from th6 line. Up 
indeed, not iqncards, for in the constitution of the 
Roman army, there was no promotion upwards, by a 
series of steps in a system of military ranks, and this 
was not the last cause of its pre-eminence : he who had 
wings, soared up quickly. 

Whether the demand, that the pay of the knights 
which was threefold that of the infantry should be 
diminished, had effect, remained according to Livy 
undecided : if it was acceded to, the ancient regulation 
must have been again restored in later times, for that 
proportion prevailed in the time of Polybius. Such, 
then, is the unmeaning termination of the affair in the 
narrative of Livy, without any mention, not indeed of 
Capua, but of such advantages as in later times the 
veterans claimed as naturally due to them. The 
hardships redressed are ridiculously insignificant, in 
comparison with the ancient grievances of the whole 
plebeian order, the abolition of which was deferred 
•without any interruption of domestic peace. If this is 
history, tlien fable is more comprehensible, and more 
intelligible. 
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But there is evidence, that laws of far higher im- 
portance than those military regulations, resulted from 
this insurrection. Dionysius, accustomed to Greek 
precedents, makes as little difficulty here as at the first 
secession of the commonalty, in asserting that the 
abolition of debts was granted. In substance, indeed, 
a writing, which though of late origin, is composed of 
peculiarly genuine old materials, accords with his state- 
ment. It would seem, that distress from debt had 
driven the soldiers to despair, in conjunction with the 
prospect of being delivered^ up to their creditors on 
their return to Rome. On their march towards the 
city they had set free the fettered labourers in the 
fields, that is, the slaves for debt, whereby they were 
increased to 20,000 men; a number which it would be 
unsafe to acquiesce in, even if we read it in the annals 
which were w^ritten in the year of the event, and 
which, by transmission through Dionysius, derives 
no additional credit, as he invariably shows himself 
credulous, or thoughtless, respecting the numbers of 
the Roman armies. 

It is said, that loans upon interest were likewise for- 
bidden by a plebiscite : this is possible, but the law on 
this subject, which was legally in force in the middle 
of the seventh century, cannot have existed ever since 
408 (41J). The most salutary regulation was an ordi- 
nance, by which the exclusive possession of the consul- 
ate, which a few families had usurped and thereby 
hindered the extension of nobility in their order, was 
wrested from them, and a custom was checked, accord- 
ing to which several curule offices had been held at 
the same time by the same person. No person, in 
future, was permitted to hold the same magistracy a 
second time, before the lapse of ten years, nor two 
different magistracies at once. It is true that appoint- 
ments, seemingly at variance with this, occur subse- 
quently, up to the. last secession of the plebs, when 
they cease entirely. In general, however, if the same 
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person reappears in the Fasti, ten years, at least, have 
elapsed since his preceding consulate. Some, indeed, 
which recur at shorter intervals, are those of men 
whose greatness propped up the republic, and these 
were, doubtless, special exemptions. Thus, in tlie case 
of Q. Fabius Maximus, the privilege was accorded to 
him by a plebiscite : to C. Marius likewise it was 
granted personally, and in the vv^ir against Hannibal it 
was made general by a law. 

At the same time, it is said to have been declared 
lawful, by a plebiscite, tcilchoose both the consuls out 
of the plebeian order. If this rogation did not, in all 
probability, fall to the ground through want of confir- 
mation by the senate and citizens, the non-employment 
of such a right in the statute-book, is a proof of re- 
markable wisdom in the leaders of the plebeians. They 
must have perceived, that as the nation was then cir- 
cumstanced, a strict partition of power between the 
orders was the most equitable condition, and the main- 
tenance of it the only defence against a sudden transi- 
tion to a lawless democracy. 

If it is allowable to assume, as probable, that the 
whole of these legislative enactments, which make up a 
system in themselves, proceeded from a single individual, 
astheLicinian, Duilian, Publilian, and other laws, then 
the name of L. Genucius, whom Livy mentions as the 
author of the rogation against usury, may remind us of 
that tribune, who, owing to the faithful discharge of 
his duty, fell by an assassin’s hand. Thus, after 130 
years, there rose up from his ashes an avenger to 
appease his Manes by the final establishment of plebeian 
freedom. 

This, however, could never have been achieved by 
him, if the insurrection had commenced and terminated 
as Livy informs us. One may, however, discern its 
possibility, in a narrative which Livy disdained, pro- 
* bably because it consisted of only a few lines, in the 
most ancient chronicles, which furnished no more than 
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what they found existing in this time so meagre in 
writings, whilst Valerius Antias and authors of a similar 
stamp presented circumstantial accounts. 

According to this account, the insurrection did not 
commmice with the army, but broke out in the city 
and gave rise to a secession. The discontented took 
up arms, and by force compelled a patrician, C. 
Manlius, to conduct tliem out of the city. They 
occupied a position four miles distant from the walls* 
Here, then, the army from Campania, having trans- 
ferred the conduct of the <(lir there to their Latin 
allies, must have come upon them. There is, with- 
out doubt, historical ground for the account of the 
cohort having revolted at Lautulae ; it was probably 
stationed there, as a permanent post, to maintain the 
communication between Campania and Latium. Even 
in other circumstances there may be fragments of 
history preserved, yet uselessly so. No dictator was 
named. The consuls led against them a levy cn masse. 
But when both armies were advancing to engage, the 
consular army saluted the insurgents; and the soldiers 
on both sides stretched forth their hands to each other, 
and embraced with tears. One might here recognise 
a last pernicious attempt of the patricians, to employ 
the arms of their clients against the freemen. When 
it was now evident that force was useless, the consuls 
resolved to propose in the senate a reconciliation with 
the people. 

In preferring this narrative, it is not necessary to 
admit every circumstance in it as certain : for that 
reason, the dictatorship of Valerius may be doubted ; 
for which the laws must have given evidence. This, 
however, may be admitted unconditionally, that the 
insurrection in the town arose out of one of the cus- 
tomary contests in the forum, and accordingly, it is 
very intelligible, how the tribune, even when the 
sedition had grown furious, did not lose the control 
of il, and when he had need of an army, prevailed on it 
II. D 
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to help its country. Of a criminal design against 
Capua there is assuredly no mention^ and certainly we 
are bound in duty to reject this charge as a wicked and 
false accusation. The same spirit which stigmatised 
the Licinian laws as the*production of a woman’s vanity, 
did not hesitate to represent their confirmation as the 
result of a plot on the part of a band of robbers. 


CHAP. XLV. 

MILITARY HISTORY FROM 384 TO 406. 

The Licinian legislation had at last set free the republic 
from the pernicious fetters which had so long cramped 
her energies. Hitherto only the life-struggles from 
writhin have been worthy of attention, but from tliis 
time forward, the development of Rome in her mission 
of universal empire commences. The clamours about 
the pressure of the tribute are heard no more, for the 
republic had recovered the full enjoyment of its pro- 
perty, nor do we read of any opposition to the levies, 
but rather of murmurs on account of dismissals from 
military service against the wishes of the individuals ; 
every person might now earn for himself the place due 
to him and a free inheritance in the soil. 

We must not be deceived because the historians 
spoke as if the Gauls had come down expressly in 
order to attack Rome: the chroniclers had confined 
themselves to a very narrow circle of domestic occur- 
rences, and the carelessness of later writers overlooked 
the general ruin of Italy. The Gauls, however, dkl 
not expressly huinA Rome, which was several days’ 
marches distant from their settlements, and was 
separated from them by other nations, but they laid 
waste the Roman territories and Latium, in the course 
of the devastating migrations with which they pushed 
forward into the most remote regions. It is possible 
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that these were usually undertaken by fresh swarms of 
wanderers, induced by the races already settled to 
advance still farther in order to avoid sharing their settle- 
ments, and accompanied by the most restless and war- 
like spirits fyom amongst them. The first step towards 
the destruction of the original population of Italy, was 
made by them a slK>rt time |;)efore the commencement of 
the domestic desolatiofi of Greece, and almost contem- 
poraneously with the ruin of Sicily and Magna Grmcia. 
They were incontestably the heralds and pioneers of 
the Homan armies. For far around Rome all must 
have been weakened and w’orn out, and many nations 
were subdued by them. It is repeatedly stated, that 
they marched into Campania, even into Apulia, and if 
Dionysius concluded a league with them, this must 
have happened when they had penetrated into Lower 
Italy. 

Twice in year Rome \vas thrown into alarm by 
the approach of the Gauls. Polybius makes mention of 
these dangers, but one scarcely can persuade one’s self 
that his narrative and that of Livy relate to the same 
events. After the evacuation of Rome, the Gallic nations 
in Italy were, as the former nations, hindered from ex- 
tending their conquests, partly by domestic wars, partly 
by the attacks of the Alpine nations ; which circum- 
stances seem to have been influential in saving the rest of 
Italy. Thirty years after the capture of the city, the 
Gauls made their appearance unexpectedly with a great 
army at Alba: the Romans, cut off from their con- 
federates, shut themselves up within their city walls. A 
second expedition took place twelve years later in 401 
(406), but the Romans had obtained timely information 
of it, and with their confederates awaited the enemy in 
the field. Dissensions arose amongst the Gauls, and 
they retreated with every appearance of a flight. 

In these same campaigns, Livy recounts a victory of 
the Romans, by which the Gauls were repulsed. One 
cannot help at least conjecturing that vanity has 

n 2 
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invented this : but the narrative, which may be dis- 
tinguished from the tales mixed up with it, though 
embellished, is still in the most essential points as 
genuine as the fragments of thoroughly credible 
history, with which it is combined. We cannot extend 
the unconditional confidence which Polybius claims 
from us for the times near Ijim, to aii|||yent events, about 
which he could only inquire in the annals, and he might 
overlook the events of a year very easily, as seems to 
have been the case with him respecting the dictatorship 
of the year 391 (396). His opinion, that Fabius always 
exa^erated for the Romans, made him at least disposed 
to consider as genuine any representation, in which 
Roman victories vanished, although he himself should 
not have viewed them in this light. 

The Roman heroic lays celebrated a single combat, 
in which a Roman youth, C. Manlius, conquered and 
slewr a giant, who had advanced menacingly in front 
of the Gallic ranks, and challenged a Roman knight. 
The tale recounted how the Roman champion parried 
dexterously the blow of his mighty opponent’s sword, 
and striking upwards the lowermost edge of the great 
Gallic shield, stepped within it, and so assailed the 
monster with his sword. He pierced him in the loins 
and bowels, so high did the giant, like a rock, out-top 
him ; and when he fell, his corpse covered a space equal 
to the Homeric plethrum. The victor won for hiniseli’ 
the golden collar of the slain, and with it the surname 
of Torquatus. For this lay the annalists sought a time 
and place, and when one of them had fixed upon the 
year 388 (393), during an invasion of the Gauls, when 
the Anio separated the two armies, this decision gained 
historical credit. Yet Livy confesses, that Licinius 
Macer stated, that the dictator of that year had been 
nominated for the Comitia, and names him only on con- 
jecture, as the general in the Gallic war. 

The Gauls marched through Tibur into Campania. 
That town did homage to their formidable bands, or 
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bought their services for money, being at that time 
engaged in a war against Rome. In the following 
year 389 (394) they returned into Latium, and laid 
waste the country eastward, up to the walls of Rome. 
They appealed before the CoUine gate, through which, 
twenty-five years before, they had opened themselves 
a way. A coni^ar army kept watch against the 
Tiburtans: the remainder of the Romans, that were 
capable of bearing arms, awaited the enemy beneath 
the walls. After a long and bloody engagement, the 
Gauls, repulsed rather than conquered, retired towards 
Tihnr, but ere they reached that town, the consul 
Pastelius attacked their disordered troops, and com- 
pleted the victory. This is attested to the consul by 
the triumphal Fasti. 

It was most probably on their return from an expe- 
dition into a distant part of the peninsula, that the 
Gauls appeared in the second summer after this, 391 
(r)9()), before Pedum. Rome and liatium, amidst the 
threatening danger, had renewed their ancient league. 
C. Sulpiciiis, the greatest general of his age, occupied 
with his army a' strong position, which the Gauls did 
not venture to storm. His object was to tire out and 
weaken the enemy, but his soldiers murmured at his 
inactivity, and impatiently demanded to be led to battle. 
The event fally justified his delay, for the legions were 
driven baqk towards the camp, and the day was only 
won through a stratagem, suggested by despair. The 
baggage servants were mounted on beasts of burden, 
and, with a few horsemen at their head, so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a numerous body of cavalry, 
threatened to fall on the rear of the Gauls. The 
deception succeeded, for the Gauls fled into the woods, 
whither they were hotly pursued. The truth of the 
victory is confirmed by the memorial of a triumph and 
by the dedication of the gold, which formed ])art of the 
booty and was walled up in the Capitol."^ 

Nine years had now elapsed, when Latium and the 
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Roman district were again visited by the Gauls in 400 
(405). Terror again preceded them; but the consul 
was not unprepared to meet them. He chose a high 
and difficult position for his camp, and whilst the 
triarii were throwing up entrenchments, he drew up 
the remaining cohorts in battle array. The Gauls 
advanced at full speed, but were driven backwards. 
A wound which the consul received and the dense 
numbers of the enemy, rendered the victory for some 
time doubtful to the Romans. ‘ The Gauls at length 
abandoned their camp, and threw themselves into the 
Alban chain of mountains, the desolation of which 
afforded them a secure place of encampment. They 
were, however, still unsubdued, and made inroads dur- 
ing the winter into Latium. The glory of terminating 
the w^ar devolved on the consul, L. Furius Camilliis, 
equally pre-eminent as a general as he was dangerous 
as a citizen. The general devastation had united all tlie 
people of Latium, even the Volscians, with Rome. The 
four legions, w'hich Camillus led against the Gauls, were 
unquestionably half made up of Latin centuries. When 
the armies encountered each other, M. Valerius Corvus, 
a youth, slew in single combat a Gallic warrior. Even 
the account of this engagement is poetical. A raven, 
sent by the gods, settled on the helmet of the Roman, 
and assailed with his beak and wings the face of the 
Gaul, as often as the battle was renewed. Whilst the 
victor was collecting the spoils, the Gauls attempted to 
prevent liim, and a general engagement ensued. On 
this day the Gauls did not long hold out, for the 
scarcity during the winter had already vanquished tlieni. 
They fled, according to Livy, through the Volscian 
district towards the Vulturnus, and thence into Apulia, 
but it is impossible that they could have effected a 
passage through the Sabellian territory with their 
routed army, and there are less grounds for believing 
in a defeat of the Gauls, as no triumph of the consul 
over them is recorded. The narrative of Polybius has 
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been already alluded to. If the Gauls, however, were 
so compelled to retreat, that they did not seek to renew 
their expeditions, it was equal to the most brilliant 
victory. It is certain that they never again entered 
Latium. Hence L. Camillus might, even in distant 
lands, have become celebrated as the conqueror of the 
Gauls and the preserver of Iliome, and he was so 
designated by Aristotle himself. This campaign fell 
in the third year of the 108th Olymp. at which time 
the philosopher lived at Pella. Thus the Romans 
rested, after a long time, from their wars with the 
Gauls. In these, as Polybius says, they had ac- 
customed themselves to be cut to pieces, and out of 
them they came forth practised combatants for their 
wars in Italy. 

Had the order of time, rather than the importance of 
the events been attended to, the war against the Her- 
iiicans ought to have been mentioned lirst. They had 
already, after the capture of the city, withdrawn them- 
selves from the Roman confederation. An occasion 
for hostilities was sought for by the dictator, L. Manlius, 
for external commotions strengthened the power of the 
senate and the patricians : yet the command, in the first 
campaign, 388 (393), wais entrusted to the })rebeian 
consul, 1 j. Genucius. The issue seemed to confirm the 
warnings of the patricians, that misfortune threatened 
the republic, from the profanation of the auspices. The 
Roman army was surprised and fled : its leader fell, 
and was thus spared the mortifications, w'hich a hostile 
faction, forgetting all^sorrow for the republic in their 
exultation at the defeat of the first plebeian consul who 
had acted as general, w’ould have heaped upon him. 
f he loss, however, was less than the disgrace, as the 
lieutenant, C. Sulpicius, had maintained possession of 
the camp, and by a successful sally had damped the 
ardour of the victors, ere Ap. Claudius, the dictator, 
had united his forces with the troops of the consul. 

Thus reinforced, the Romans could venture on an 
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engagement The Hemicans, however, were their 
equals in courage and military discipline,, and had 
assembled the flower and strength of their nation on 
the field. In the centre of their line eight cohorts 
were stationed, each 400 strong, composed of picked 
young men, who served on double pay, and with the 
promise of exemption* from military service at the ter- 
mination of the war. They fulfilled the commission 
of their country faithfully, but were at last over- 
powered, and compelled to retreat. The approach 
of night, and the loss of the fourth part of their forces, 
amongst whom were many of the knights, wdio had 
dismounted to attack the cohorts of the Hernicans, 
prevented the Romans from following up their victory; 
but on the following day the Hernicans abandoned their 
camp. As. they passed beneath the walls of Signia, 
the colonists sallied forth upon them and completed 
the rout. The next campaign, 381) (^39 4), brought with 
it all the results of defeat : the open country was ravaged 
by the Romans, and Ferentinum captured. 

. The Hernicans are said to have been finally subju- 
gated in 392 {oD7), The Tiburtans, who had declared 
themselves in their fiivour, are stated to have submitted 
themselves in 39G (401) to Rome, after two of their 
towns had been captured, and a similar fate threatened 
the remainder. But both these accounts are merely 
an exaggeration of an ancient narrative, that in this 
year peace was concluded with them. For far from 
the Hernicans having obeyed Rome as subjects before 
441 (44G), they most assuredly received, no longer 
indeed tlie third part of the booty originally due to 
them, which was perhaps now disproportionate, but 
still an indemnification in money, and the independ- 
ence of Tibur as a town in the Latin confederacy 
during the great Latin war is quite certain. It is 
true, that during tlie greatness of the ilLquian nation, 
Tibur, like Prmneste, liad become subject to the 
^^quians, but it had since recovered its independence. 
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A connection between these two towns may be recog- 
nised at present in the statement, that Rome in the 
year 396 (401) concluded a truce with them both. 

Velitrae and Privernum made demonstrations of hosti- 
lities at the conclusion of the Hernican war, probably 
because Roman citizens had been settled in two regions 
of their territory. The war wliich ensued certainly did 
not end with the capture of Privernum, for this town 
afte|;wards appears independent and powerful. A 
tedious war of eight years’ duration against the Tar- 
qiiinians and Faliscans (from 39^:3 to 399) was termi- 
nated unprofitably by a truce for forty years. The 
Homans had met with various reverses in this war. 
In the first campaign the consul, C. Fabius, was slain, 
and 307 captive Romans were oftered up in sacrifice 
by the Etruscans to their gods. In the second cam- 
paign the Romans kept themselves on the defensive at 
Siitrium. In 394 (399) the Etruscans ravaged the 
country as far as the Salinae, after a combat in which 
the Roman soldiers had been panic-struck by an 
assault in which the Etruscan priests led on their 
troops with blazing torches and serpents in their hands. 
The fairest district of Rome on the right bank of the 
Tiber was now depopulated. The dictator, C, Mar- 
cius Rutilus, advanced along the left bank of the river, 
and having found a favourable opportunity, passed over 
and attacked the enemy : the camp of the Etruscans 
and 8000 prisoners fell into his hands. Yet the patri- 
cians refused to re>vard the dictator with a triumph, 
which had so frequently been granted for petty ad- 
vantages on the eastern frontier, for lie who demanded 
it was a plebeian. After a few more campaigns the 
enemy sought peace: Rome could laydown her arms 
with honour, for the sacrifice of the prisoners had been 
avenged by the execution of 358 Tarquinians. 

Hitherto the annals had made no mention of any 
feud with Caere, but- now the Caerites were accused of 
having taken part in the inroads of the Tarquinians; 
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at least they had not refused a passage through their 
territory to them^ and Rome prepared herself for venge- 
ance in 397 (402). The Ceerites, however, obtained 
mercy, according to Dio, at the hard price of half 
their territory, probably of their common land, and a 
truce for 100 years was granted to them. 

The appearance of a Greek fleet in 401 (40G), which 
hovered about the Latin coast all the summer, and 
made frequent descents upon it, is extremely puzzling. 
The Romans fought here for the first time against 
Greeks. Who, and whence they were, is nowhere 
related in the annals, and the conjectures of Livy have 
no weight in such a matter. He guesses at the Sicilian 
tyrants, but quite erroneously ; for during thi$ year, 
just before the arrival of Timoleon, the Sicilians were 
distracted by domestic discord, without a fleet, and 
quite incapable of venturing an expedition on the sea, 
of which Carthage had the command. 

In the same year in which Latium suffered from 
these marauders, or in the preceding one (01. 10(S. 3), 
Phalaecus embarked for Italy with the 8000 mercenaries, 
with whom he had capitulated in Phocis, on condition 
of their retreat being unmolested. It is true he did 
not attain his object, for a nnitiny constrained him to 
sail to Crete. This was, however, a period of general 
and wild commotion in ancient Greece ; troops were 
everywhere recruited, war fostered war; the inha- 
bitants of the ruined towns and desolated districts be- 
came soldiers, and indemnified themselves for their 
losses by the plunder of other countries. Misfortune 
or restlessness often drove the noblest youths to join 
these lawless bands, or they were compelled, for self- 
preservation, to unite together. They often remained 
unemployed, and their leaders, to prevent them from 
dispersing, were obliged to venture on some enterprise, 
the booty of which furnished them with pay. At that 
time the war between Tarentum and the Lucanians 
drew the Grecian bands into Italy. Thither Archi- 
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damus of Sparta led the wr^ck of the hosts of Pha- 
Isecus, and fell gloriously for Greece, although at the 
head of a robber-horde. Such a band as this, em- 
barked on shipboard, probably this very band itself it 
may have been, which, till it obtained regular service, 
made marauding descents on the coast of Latium. If 
they were on board the ships of a Grecian state, these 
can only have been Tarentine vessels. 

TJhe renewal of the treaty with Carthage in the fol- 
lowing year may have been connected with this occur- 
rence. Polybius seems not to have been acquainted 
with this treaty, as the one of which he speaks as the 
second, appears to have been that of 442 (447). Rome 
and Latium could not resist maritime attacks, but the 
galleys of Carthage commanded the sea as far as 
Lucania. Sardinia and the harbours of Corsica were 
in their possession, and the security of the Tyrrhenian 
sea was their peculiar concern. 

A league with Samnium was concluded in 39G (401), 
either from a common interest in keeping off' the Gauls, 
or because the Samnites on the upper Liris were only 
separated from the llernicans by a few Volscian towns. 
Whilst most of the placQ^ in the Hernican district had 
now chosen the Roman^or Latin franchise, a portion 
of them made an effort to maintain a separate existence. 
The Antiates recolonised Satricum in 402, as a thorn 
in the side of Latium ; but the Romans destroyed that 
fortress again in 404 (409). The Auruncians w^ere 
now persuaded by the Antiates to take up arms ; these 
are the Volscians on the Liris, and it was Sora, a town 
of theirs, which was taken in the campaign of 405 
(410). These conquests were earned in common with 
the blood of Romans and Latins, for the elevation of 
their joint dominion. The relations, how ever, of Rome 
and Latium were now become those of two nations, 
united merely by treaties and oaths, whose voices were 
fully equal in weight, but whose interests were fre- * 
quently at variance, and whom jealousy and envy 
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still oftener tended to ^^arate ; relations, indeed, 
which were not only unlikely to last, but were even 
difficult to be endured. 


CHAP. XLVI. 

ROME IN LEAGUE WITH LATIUM. 

In what manner the league of 261 secured independ- 
ence and equality to the Latin state, and how, as 
hostilities sprung up within that state itself, it gradually 
lost the form of a common state, and separate portions 
of it souglit protection under the dominion of -Ilome; 
how again, when the star of Rome grew dim, they 
severed themselves from her; and how, on the dissolu- 
tion of the ^l^quian state, Latin towns reappeared as 
states : all this has been already shown in its proper 
place. When the consulate was shared with tlie ple- 
beians, the same separate states existed in Latium which 
had sprung up on the ruins of the (jlallic period. Tibur 
and Prasneste stood independent, each sovereign over 
a domain: many places, such as Tusculum, although 
united again amongst themsmves, were still not pre- 
vented from entering into as close a relation with Rome. 
Antium was quite a foreign state, as well as Vclitrte and 
Privernurn. Yet one would in vain look for a deter- 
minate line of fionfier; for Roman domains, either 
assigned or occupied, lay intermixed with Latin ones. 

It is a doubtful question whether any towns of the 
I.<atin union were accessary to the hostilities against 
Tusculum, or only the Prmnestines and their con- 
nections: it is quite evident that since the year oVSl 
up to 392 (397), when the Latin contingents united 
themselvc.s again, after a long interval of time, under 
Roman colour.s, relations of peace with them were 
never broken olF; and the expression in Livy, that 
l)eacc was granted at the prayer of the Latins, is 
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erroneous, and was occas!|||td by the very common 
confusion of a peace with an alliance. It was a pecu- 
liar treaty of alliance between two equal states, without 
any claim on the part of Rome to the recognition of 
her supremacy ; in fact, it was a renewal of the league 
of Sp. Cassius. The general assembly of the Latins, 
which up to the final dissolution of the Latin state 
was held at the fountain of Ferentina, became again a 
sovereign assembly, as in the third century. There 
were, it is true, no longer thirty towns, as at that time ; 
for besides those destroyed, several had not been again 
admitted. 

The account that in the year when the chief com- 
mand lyas vested in a Roman general the Latin troops 
acknowledged and saluted him, and that Rome had 
not the supreme command every year, but only in 
alternate years, is well grounded, for the nature of a 
completely equal league, such as that of Cassius, re- 
quired this. The evidence of that league is likewise 
valuable for the times which came just before Cinciiis 
wrote, and only about 150 years had then elapsed since 
Decius. 

With regard to the cqipbination of the armies of the 
two nations into a single'^Sne, by the union of the cen- 
turies in the maniples, it is doubtful indeed whether it 
took place in accordance with the league of Cassius, 
although the introduction of it is ascribed to the second 
Tarquinius ; but it certainly was the case during the 
last epoch of the league, so much so that when T. 
Manlius and P. Decius led their legions against the 
Latins, the conflict between the armies was just like a 
civil war. The centurion of each nation had had the 
command of a maniple in the alternate years, and there 
must have been a similar and corresponding alterna- 
tion in the supreme command of the army. This 
equality of honour, as well as of profit, presupposes 
an equality in the number of soldiers in the ranks, • 
which had been originally the case from the distribution 
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into thirty tribes and thiMy towns. As Rome, when 
the league was renewed, numbered thirty-five tribes, 
there must haye been a corresponding increase in the 
number the Latin towns, or the larger towns were 
rated at 'an augmented contingent. For this purpose 
communities were divided, or strangers admitted, or 
such as were nncler the dominion of Rome passed over 
to the Latins, ^xhus respecting Signia, Setia, and 
Circeii, we know by name, that they, as colonies of 
Rome, were united with Latium : the same is under- 
stood of Norba and Cora, as well as of Ardea. These 
places, however, may not have been exclusively Roman 
settlements, but perhaps colonies restored in common 
by both states. Thus in the assignment of thiT^omp- 
tine district in 375, which would resemble the settle- 
ment of a colony at Norba, probably even at Cora, 
qidnqueviri were appointed, a number which nowhere 
else occurs for this business, which was generally en- 
trusted to decemviri or triumviri, so that the conclu- 
sion seems obvious, that there were hGTCt^five commis- 
sioners, because Latium appointed the same number as 
colleagues. 

Tliere was an alteration ip the constitution of the 
restored Latin state in this respect, that it was no 
longer ruled as of old, according to Alban usage, by a 
dictator, but by two annually elected chiefs, as at 
Rome, named praetors. Concerning the form of the 
diets all express information fails ; there is no trace of 
a permanently assembled senate, and there is a proba- 
bility that it consisted merely of committees from the 
senates of single towns. That there was, however, a 
senate, is clearly shown by the mention of the tent who 
accompanied the praetor as ambassadors. That under 
the name of the concilium of the Latins, we must not 
think of a general assembly without a congress of 
representatives, but rather one whose decisions were 
merely ratified for form’s sake by the assembled peo- 
ple, is evinced by the expressions in which the discus- 
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sion is related, which preceded the embassy of the 
praetor Annius. They are peculiar to the transactions 
of a senate. 


CHAP. XLVII. 

ON THE EARLIEST CONSTITUTION OF THE 
MANIPULAR LEGION. 

When in the seventeenth century fire-arms were 
brought into a more convenient and manageable form, 
it was soon perceived, that a regiment furnished 
chiefly rwith them, had such decisive advantages, when 
more extended in front, over deep masses drawn up 
according to the ancient custom and armed princi- 
pally with pikes, that, provided the necessary training 
could be given to each individual soldier, it was 
thought wiser to run the risk of the disadvantages, 
which once could not have failed to happen in close 
engagement against deeper columns, than to retain the 
old system of drawing up the troops. In a similar 
manner Iphicrates, about Ol. 100, had come to the 
conclusion that the phalahx could only be overpowered 
either by a preponderating increase of its mass and 
physical strength, through the augmentation of the 
depth of the columns and the thickness of the spears, 
or byvthe selection and training of the individual sol- 
dier for a service intermediate between that of the 
soldier of the phalanx and the sharp-shooter. It was 
evident that with the first system parties would, after a 
short time, stand again upon an equality; and that 
the improvement must be limited with the possibility of 
handling the spears: whilst the second method was 
not applicable to militia, but on the other hand secured 
to the regular soldier a decided advantage. Hence 
Iphicrates established the targetteer service, in which 
it is true he retained the spear lengthened by a half, but 
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by equipping the soldier with a sword of double the 
size hitherto in use, lie enabled him to attack the 
enemy singly. For the Greeks in earlier times wore 
merely || short knife, like that of the Arnauts of the 
present'rafj and if the phalanjc was once broken, the 
enemy equipped with a swoi^ was soon master of the 
field. For a long time the new regulation had striking 
results: as, how|^r, it was adopted only to a limited 
extent, and was not carried out to the perfection of 
which it was capable, Philip, whose object it was to 
secure a speedy decision of the contest, was enabled 
to choose with far more important results, the other 
system, which was better adapted to his people and 
his circumstances ; and Greece was subjiigateS|i before 
any one thought of opposing the Macedonian tactics 
to themselves. They remained subsequently predomi- 
nant, but next to them, though subordinate and im- 
perfect, the weapon of the targettcer maintained itself. 

We learn from Livy that the military arrangement 
of old was that of the phalanx, by which we may pre- 
sume, that the Konian soldier of that time carried a 
lance of moderate length, and a knife instead of a 
sword. Many ancient regulations were retained 
amongst the Romans long after the Greeks had 
abolished them, as, for instance, the use of round 
Argive shields, for which Iphicrates found far larger 
ones substitutes, and the use of brass, which was 
still for so long a time cheap .and abundant in Italy. 
Cassar says, in Sallust, that the Romans had adopted 
the weapons of the Samnites ; but what would he 
above all doubt if found in the w'ritings of the great 
dictator himself, is open to suspicion when coming from 
Sallust. Few places have been handled so wildly by 
conjectural criticism as the passage above alluded to in 
Livy, for it is absolutely not understood. If it is now 
unavoidable, that Livy should be shown to have not 
comprehended in one point his own excellent account, 
and therefore to have communicated it erroneously, 
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this will less need an apology, since a text, perfectly 
consistent with itself, and confirmed by all manuscripts, 
will thereby be rescued from the violence of blind 
criticism. .^,.5 , 

According to his narrative the legion cdTOited at 
the beginning of the fiftl^'eentury of five divisions or 
cohorts, the peculiar names of which he avoided, but 
we may term them battalions. They ’^re the Hastati, 
Principes, Triarii, Ilorarii, and Accensi. The two 
first together were called Antesignani, or Antepilani, as 
they were drawn up in advance of tlic standards and of 
the Triarii, who were likewise called Pilani. Each of 
them contained fifteen maniples, or thirty centuries; 
and a q^tury is reckoned at thirty men besides the 
centurion in the scheme which supposed thirty ple- 
beian tribes, and did not take notice of their diminu- 
tion and gradual restoration. 8o fixr Livy is clear. 
But further on he found, that the three last were like- 
wise each divided into fifteen maniples, but that always 
three, one from each cohort, or six centuries, were 
united under one vcxilluni, wliicli consequently con- 
tained LSO privates under six centurions — and here he 
had lost every trace of the connection. But his error 
can lead no one astray, for the three last cohorts, ac- 
cording to his plan, would have contained 24,300 
privates, and the entire legion, the utmost strength of 
which he in the tame chapter rated at 5000, 26,100 
privates, exclusive of 870 centurions. The entire 
cohort, as originally constituted, contained thirty cen- 
turies of thirty men, and no one can doubt that, w hen 
all was so regular and syimuetrical, all the five cohorts 
must have been of equal strength, and consequently 
the legion must have consisted of 4,500 men. Of 
these there were 400 hastati, 900 principes, and 900 
triarii, in all 2,200 men, who were heavy-armed troops 
of the line, and 200 hastati with 900 rorarii, in all 
IjlOO men who were light-armed. The same propor- 
tion was observed amongst the Greeks between the 

11. E 
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light troops and the hoplites, and as long as the con- 
stitution of the phalanx was retained by the Romans, 
no other can have been in use. The 900 accensi were 
a depq!|«^attalion, which followed the legion into the 
field, ^ 

Varro states, that of the^three cohorts of the hop- 
lites, the hastati carried spears, the principes swords, 
and the triarii 1:he pila, whence they were named 
Pilani, and the explanation of these names became 
obscure owing to the change in the military system. 
In fact, not merely did the name Pilani disappear, but 
by a caprice of fate, in the manipular legion, which 
Polybius described, the triarii alone carried spears, 
and both the divisions drawn up in front of them 
In the mean time, Varro’s statement seems to be con- 
firmed by the terms Pilani and Antepilani. It does 
not, however, follow that the principes had altogether 
laid aside the lance ; but it may perhaps be inferred 
that the hastati alone remained still equipped with the 
knife, whilst the principes had obtained strong and 
straight swords, two-edged and adapted for the thrust, 
and had been taught the use of them in battle. 

There were both light-armed and heavy-armed 
hastati ; as well as slingers, the rorarii of Livy, who 
were omitted on the reconstruction of the legion. The 
light-armed hastati were supplied from the fourth class 
of Servius, the rorarii from the fifth. The phalanx 
was formed out of the three first classes. The principes 
must certainly be sought for in the first class, to which 
their splendid armour, and the name itself point; but 
the thirty centuries of this division did not exhaust the 
jvniores of this class. The surplus ten centuries there- 
fore must doubtless have been found amongst the triarii, 
whose name docs not refer to their position, but to 
their cohort being made up of three divisions, the con- 
tingents of the three first classes, namely, the ten 
remaining centuries of the first, and just as many of 
the second and third class. An equal number ol 
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centuries were furnished by these two latter classes for 
the hastati, which were equal in the strength of their 
centuries to the first division. Thus it seems to all ap- 
pearance, that thirty centuries of the first class/^^ithout 
laying aside their lances, had obtained useful swords, 
and ten instead of lances clirried jnla^ and in the same 
manner ten out of the twenty, which each of the two 
following classes furnished : the othi^^r half of their 
contingent remained unaltered, as well as that of the 
fourth class. What Livy states, that the younger and 
less experienced soldiers were drawn up in the front 
ranks, is quite erroneous, for it was not till the corps 
for the defence of the city was abolished, and the levy 
made iinmediately out of the tribes, that the soldiers 
were distributed according to their age and experience 
in the manner described by Polybius. 

Equally erroneous is Livy’s account of the order of 
the five cohorts in battle : on the march their maniples 
would have been arranged as he recounts. The duty 
of the rorarii was to open the battle together with the 
light hastati, who afterwards withdrew behind their 
heavy-armed comrades. It was the policy of the liomans 
to expose, at the commencement of the engagement, 
the least possible part of their main strength, and 
whilst the enemy tired themselves against their light 
troops, to reserve their chief weight of weapons for the 
decision of the combat. But when the enemy pressed 
on with more than ordinary ardour, or themselves 
followed the Homan system, then, indeed, the maniples 
were no longer detached singly, but advanced with 
their forces united. If the front was formed of the 
maniples of the hastati and principes, drawn up 
alternately, then was this in reality the system adopted 
by Pyrrhus, when he drew up alternately battalions 
equipped like the phalanx, and in the Koman fashion. 
Passages were left open for the light troops to manoeuvre 
iu, and for the triarii to advance. And certainly the 
introduction of a troop, which hurled the piluni, might 
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completely disorder an enemy which had strugfrled 
courageously against spears and swords, though it did 
not afford the protection which the advance of the 
triarii with pikes gave to overpowered ranks. It seems 
even probable, that the pilani, quite contrary to what 
Livy states, took part in the battle before the hastati 
and principcs. The war with the Gauls, was the 
epoch when this weapon, by name, came into use. 
The Celts sought to engage man to man : and the lance 
was too feeble to resist their physical strength, and tin? 
impetuosity of their onset : but the piluni, driven lionie 
into their cumbrous shield, rendered it unavailable for 
use, and thereby exposed them to the darts of the dif- 
ferent ranks, before they could come to close quarters; 
and in general the pilum required some space to slin^ 
it in, in order to give it full effect, which could not ])o 
the case when the two first cohorts had joined in the 
engagement. 

The statement is likewise doubtless correct, that 
larger shields were adopted, to resist the swords of the 
Gauls. The increase in the value of bras^, must at the 
same time have suggested the employment of a cheaper 
material. They were, consequently, made of laths, 
and covered with ox-Iiidcs ; the outer rim being pro- 
tected by an iron plate. Iron was now generally intro- 
duced in the place of brass for armour, more jierliaps 
from the increased cost of the latter article than from 
the superior usefulness of the former. 


CHAP. XLVIII. 

THE FIRST SAMNITE WAR. 

The Samnites were now at the summit of their ])owcr, 
both in the extent of their dominion, and the amount 
of their population, certainly far surpassing Home and 
her allies. From the lower sea, where they divided 
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Campania from Lucania, their townships extended to 
the upper sea, and their frontiers, stretching from the 
Liris down to the hill-chain of Lucania and the plains 
of Apulia, enclosed far more space than the |erritory 
which bears the name of Samnium in the ma^s ; the 
Campanians, however, and the Lucanians, had become 
liostile to the mother-country. Samnium was not a 
single state, but a confederacy of separate and indepen- 
dent nations, jealous for their independence against 
each other. One of them, the Pentri, in the midst of 
a war against the Romans, ceased to take a part in one 
campaign ; and a portion of the Samnites, the Caudini, 
received municipal privileges from the Romans. Ac- 
cording to all appearances, the number of the Samnite 
nations, as of the Marsian confederacy, was four, being 
the ancient Sabellian fundamental number : the Caudini, 
Ilirpini, Pentri, Frentani. The southern coast from 
Siirrentum to the Silarus may have contained only 
ceded or conquered towns, and have formed no part of 
the confederacy. The bond of union amongst the 
Samnites was the same as in the Homan confederacy ; 
reciprocal municijial privileges, and assemblies at which 
their magistrates and committees from their senates 
met together. It is clear that their decision was not 
final, i}ut luul to ])e submitted for approval to the senate 
and commons of each nation ; but on occasions, when the 
general voice was loud in favour of any measure, the as- 
sembled delegates might, without fear, be made re- 
f^ponsible lor the execution of it. The magistrates 
laid the power of ])roclaiining extraordinary days of 
meeting, and it may be considered certain, that the 
chief command circulated amongst the nations in turn. 
The dictator of assembled Samnium bore the title of 
liiipvrator. The Samnites were' made up of Oscans 
and Sabines, probably in different ]>voporlions : it is 
clear tliat the new-conicrs once ruled alone, but they 
had united themselves in one nation with the old 
inhabitants, and had not remained separate, like the 
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Lucanians : this wise union had made the nation power- 
ful. Their manners and character were Sabellian, 
their language Oscan. 

Italy could not contain Rome and Saninium by the 
side of each other. Had the Saninites not measured 
themselves and their rival by their population, their 
courage, and martial spirit alone ; had they, like the 
Italicans of the seventh century, concentrated their 
sovereignty in a capital, as the only means of complete 
union, then the supremacy would have attached to their 
nation. But they, and all the great nations of Italy, fell 
through their own foolishness, in struggling for victory 
and safety merely with the means and contrivances 
which, when entire and unimpaired, had previously 
failed, whilst the Romans, unceasingly meditating on 
their great object, and suitably preparing for it, 
trained themselves up under adverse victories, like a 
vigorous youth under a severe teacher. 

Since the year 331, the Samnites ruled at Capua, but 
the mass of the inhabitants was made up of Oscans, and 
the descendants of the old Tuscans: the mildness how- 
ever of the Sabellian character, although the ruling 
Sabellians formed themselves into a distinct populius, was 
favourable to the preservation or recovery of freedom 
by the plebs. Whoever is intimately conversant with the 
essential features of the orders in Italy, must recognise 
in the 1600 knights at Capua, who took no part in the 
revolt against Rome, a body of Sabellian families, four 
races, which had refused to approve the plebiscituni 
concerning the league with the Latins and their con- 
federates against Rome and Samnium. The hostility 
which Capua displayed against Samnium, may he 
best accounted for by a revolution which deprived the 
Sabellians of the supremacy, and enabled the old 
people to decide against the negative of the Campanian 
patricians. It is true, that by this time the blood and 
custouis of the Sabellian families might have become 
completely mixed, and estranged from tlie Sainnitc 
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character ; still it is only through these circumstances 
that we can explain the bitter scorn and hatred which 
had sprung up between the citizens and the moun- 
taineers. The dissension between the populus and 
plebs, the former of whom might expect assistance 
from their powerful neighbours, made the feebleness 
of Capua, at that time, still more evident. 

This city, the name of which ranks next to those of 
Home and Carthage, and which might have dreamt of 
the sovereignty of Italy, was certainly not inferior to 
Rome either in size or population : but the numbers of 
the population of a town were not the same with those 
of its military force, nor even of its free citizens. Slaves 
must have been numerous in a state where there were 
gladiators ; and great ominence in the arts, w^hich in the 
old republics were practised solely by slaves, though 
perhaps under the superintendence of freemen, allows 
us to infer the preponderance of the number of the former 
in every manufacturing city. Probably the cultivation of 
the richest plain in the w orld gave employment to many 
freemen ; but a city which revelled in unbridled luxury, 
in whose main street, the Seplasia, chests upon chests 
might be counted, in which ointments and perfumes 
were exposed for sale ; a city in which such a senate 
and sucii a people disputed, as those which Pacuvius Ca- 
lavius, at the commencement of the w ar with Hannibal, 
played oft’ against each other ; in which the people 
forgot all respect for the government, from an insensi- 
bility to its dignity, not from indignation at its unwor- 
thiness, and lived on in their luxury, when their most re- 
spectable citizens were cut ofl’by amost terrible sentence, 
and only the lowest populace was left behind ; such a 
city has had sentence pronounced upon it by history. 
Still the Campanians showed themselves faithful and 
true after the Caudine disaster, and Decius Magius 
can be named next to the most distinguished Roman . 
nor must wx omit to mention, that the fine arts in Cam- 
pania had reached the pinnacle of Grecian excellence. 
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This artists had attained the grace which remained 
foreign to the Etruscans, and the mechanical execution 
of their works was as excellent as the design. The 
poets and bards of Campania were not unacquainted 
with Grecian literature, and the burlesque comedies, 
the Atellan farces, were peculiar to them : these seem, 
generally, to have been improvisedj and to have been 
the original of the Pulcinella. 

The name Campanian certainly denotes citizens of 
Capua, but it was not limited to the town, as there was 
at that time a district of Campania, not indeed quite so 
extensive as the region marked out by Augustus, but 
consisting^, of the domain which Capua had acquired in 
her warlike days. The Falernian district, the Stella- 
tian territory, and the circuit of Vulturniim, Liternum, 
and Dicaearchia belonged to Capua. Besides these, 
the name of Campanians included the free towns which 
lay in a half circle round Capua and stood in the same 
relation to that city as the Latin towns did with respect 
to Rome. The ruling l)ody of citizens at Cinme, 
Acerrae, Calatia, Suessiila, and Casiliniim, had pro- 
ceeded forth from amidst the )Sabelliaii coinpierors uf 
Capua. Nuceria and Nola, the latter with a llellcnized 
population, remained faithful to the Samnites. Some 
of the old Ausonian inhabitants still maintained them- 
selves, such as the Siilicini, whose city was called 
Tcanum, and whose domain once extended to Fregellm. 

As early as in the fourth century, Campanian legions 
formed an important part of the foreign mercenaries who 
served in Sicily ; their courage and disci{)line could not 
be censured, not so however their fidelity. They listened 
unscrupulously to the offers of the highest bidder, with- 
out the slightest regard to military honour, and behaved 
like brigands in tlie towns where they were quartered, 
murdering the men, and dividing amongst themselves 
the women and children. So alluring was this service 
to the, wild rabble of these countries, that in the time 
of Plato there was a risk lest the (j recks should be 
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extirpated from the island, and the towns become either 
Punic or Oscan. The militia of the opulent Capua 
resembled these wild wanderers only in name: they 
were defeated by the Samnites in the first engagement, 
and fell back upon the capital. The victors followed, 
and by their ravages in the rich plain around the city, 
drew forth the Campanians to a second engagement. 
The Samnites seem to have been satisfied by a second 
and still easier victory, for they certainly quitted tbe 
domain of Capua. Probably their troops served without 
pay for the sake of the booty, since hitherto their cam- 
paigns have neither the connection nor the continuance 
of those of the Homans. 

Capua had very little to fear from a siege, but its 
domain lay exposed to the annual inroads of the Sam- 
nites, from which they could Oidy be protected by an 
alliance with a more powerful state, or a compliance with 
such terms of peace as the victors might prescribe. In 
this emergency they turned their eyes to Rome, but 
since tlie year 396 (101), Rome and Samnium had been 
united by a league, to which the increasing approxima- 
tion of their frontier, as well as the inroads of the Gauls, 
liad served as an inducement. A league, in the ac- 
ce])tation of tlie nations of Italy, was by no means 
necessarily a confederacy for mutual assistance ; its 
purpose was often merely to determine the legal rela- 
tions of reciprocity between nations in time ol’ peace, 
by limiting their right of >var, and mitigating the 
horrors of it. Capua had, without doubt, much in- 
tercourse with Rome, and already the name of the 
Porta Caperia may be regarded as evidence of it; it 
would, consequently, have had a compact with Rome, 
which might have merely regulated the relations 
amongst the citizens of both states. 

1 ho statement in Livy is certainly erroneous, that it 
Was Home alone from whose alliance, or if it must be, 
niuler whose sovereignty the Campanians sought pro- 
tection : had not the Latins participated in the treaty. 
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they would never have carried on a war against the 
Samnites, nor would the mutiny of the Roman armies 
in the year 408 (413) have been attended with so little 
benefit to the enemy* Equally erroneous is the ac- 
count, that Rome conscientiously rejected the alliance 
of the Campanians, until, when the envoys had sur- 
rendered up their country to the republic, they pre- 
ferred the protection of their subjects as a higher duty 
to their fidelity to their allies. Capua stood not in 
this dependent relation towards Rome; the Romans 
would have visited the revolt of subjects with a far 
different punishment from that which befi^l Capua 
after the lLatin war. An equal alliance would never 
have been bestowed upon a state which had once sur- 
rendered itself voluntarily, and then proved faithless, 
though it might have been granted to confederates, 
who had been misled, at the same time that the govern- 
ment was secured to the party dependent on the Romans, 

The picture of the relations between Rome and 
Latium, and consequently of the defensive alliance with 
the Campanians, as drawn by Livy, is founded either 
upon the vain exaggerations of the earlier annalists, or 
on the ostentatious fictions of the later. The internal 
untruth may be revealed, and the fabrications recognised, 
but the facts destroyed and sacrificed to make room 
for these can only be discovered accidentally. Hie 
gods, however, did not refuse to Pelops his restoration 
^to life, though they were obliged to bestow upon him 
an ivory shoulder, and so our labours may be likened to 
those of a naturalist, who disengages a skeleton of 
fossil bones from the foreign and adventitious particles 
which time has attached to it, and seizing the idea of 
the structure, displays the once living form in its out- 
line: he may err, indeed, in a few individual links, for 
it is impossible, by the divination of the eye, to guess 
the complexion and peculiar form of life in all its ful- 
ness. 

The following may be considered as nearer the truth 
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than that which now passes for history. In the year 
407 (413), Campanian envoys appeared before the 
Romans and their allies, in order to be admitted to 
their alliance, and to obtain protection from them against 
the Samnites. Capua tendered the accession of the 
richest town in Italy, and of its dependents ; and the 
Sidicini were admitted probably as connected with it. 
The senate of Rome, which presided that year, gave 
notice to the Samnites of the new alliance, and demanded 
that hostilities against the Campanians and Sidicini 
should be discontinued. The Samnites, however, con- 
sidered this alliance with their declared enemy as a 
violation of peace : they haughtily adopted tlte alterna- 
tive of war, and in the presence of Roman envoys gave 
orders to their generals to invade Campania. 

Two consular armies were led thither; the one 
under M. Valerius Corvus was appointed to drive out 
the enemy from the territory of their allies ; the other 
was to occupy the mountain-passes, and so cover 
tlic territory of Capua, and carry into Samnium 
itself the horrors of warfare. Valerius took up a 
position near Cumae on Mount Gaurus, at that 
time fruitful and rich in vines, but now naked and 
barren. The history of the early events of the cam- 
paign, by which the consul had been driven into this 
angle with the sea in his rear and the deep Vulturnus 
between his army and Rome, and by which the Sam- 
nites had become flushed with the certain anticipation 
of victory, as well as the other points necessary to make 
the Samnite wars intelligible, are buried in eternal 
night. The engagement on Mount Gaurus, though it 
is seldom named, is one of the most memorable in the 
history of the world : it was decisive of the great struggle 
which had now commenced between the Sabellians and 
Latins, for the dominion of the world. In spirit and 
arms the Samnites were equal to the Romans, nor did 
superiority of weapons or of military knowledge deter- . 
mine the day, but mere physical endurance, and pro- 
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bably the despair of an army which had only the alter- 
native of victory or annihilation. The main strength of 
the Samnites was in their infantry, whose iron ranks the 
Roman cavalry, always the weakest branch of their ser- 
vice, vainly endeavoured to break. Valerius recalled 
them, and distributed them in his flanks. Thousands 
had fallen round the Samnite standards, whilst the Ro- 
mans assailed them with exertions incessantly renewed : 
both armies, as Livy beautifully expresses it, were de- 
termined to be vanquished by death alone. The day was 
far advanced, when a final desperate charge decided 
the battle. The Samnites wavered: disorder and fliglit 
spread amongst them, ere they reached their camp, 
which they abandoned in the night. The Samnite 
soldiers afterwards declared, that the eyes of the 
Romans seemed to burn with fire, and their looks were 
those of madmen, and that from this sight they fled in 
terror. Valerius was welcomed with exultations by 
the Campanians, but a second struggle awaited him, 
ere the land was free from enemies. 

In the mean time his colleague, A. Cornelius (x)ssiis, 
was on the brink of destructi()n in the same dellle 
where the Caudiiie disaster lun^pened twenty-one years 
later, or in a neighbouring on<’. llis line of inarch lay 
from Saticula over the hills to Beneventura. The ranges 
of the Apjicnninc run here parallel from the north in a 
southern direction ; between them lay w(*ll-watercd 
Jields, the roads climbing over the mountains, or cutting 
through the plains enclosed by them. The army was 
marching carelessly along, as no enemy was in sight, 
when on a sudden, as the head of the column entered 
a valley, the Samnites were discovered on the heights 
around. They were an entire army, and were already 
in motion to attack the rear guard. The road in front 
over the hills was closed, and ere the Romans could 
retrace their sfeps, their retreat was cut oft*. In this 
terrible crisis, the tribune, P. Decius, oflered with the 
hastati and principes of a legion, about 1000 men, as a 
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century at that time contained twenty-seven men, to 
occupy a hill which commanded the road, along wliich 
the Samnitcs were advancing. The attempt was suc- 
cessful, and he maintained himself in his position 
against the renewed assaults of the enemy, whose atten- 
tion was so distracted by this manoeuvre that the Romans 
were enabled to gain the high ground again, and 
occupy in security a more favourable position. Under 
cover of the night, Decius effected a passage with his 
brave detacliment through the camp of the Samnites, 
and rejoined his comrades by day-break. Their de- 
light at tlie unexpected safety of the party was great, 
and the consul welcomed them with public thanks. On 
the suggestion of Decius, the army sallied forth to 
attack the enemy, before they should have recovered 
from their consternation, and achieved a signal victory. 
The numbers of the slain are evidently much ex- 
aggerated, and even the completeness of the victory 
seems doubtful, as the subjection of Samnium, the 
object of the invasion, does not appear to have followed. 
The retreat, however, of his colleague to Cuma*, may 
certainly account for the inability of the consul to 
follow up his victory. 

Both armies seem to have been united in the attack 
on Suessula, under the command of M. Valerius. The 
Samnitc army which had been defeated on Mount 
Gaiirus had been rallied, and having collected numer- 
ous reinforcements, renewed its ravages in Campania^ 
Valerius did not attempt to attack the enemy in the 
strong position which they bad chosen, but having sent 
away his baggage and superfluous encumbrances, 
occupied with both armies a single camp. The Sam- 
nites, calculating that the number of his troops was in 
proportion to the size of his camj>, were anxious to 
storm it, but their general would not permit it. The 
consul kept his troops within the camp, and hoped by 
his inactivity to tempt the enemy to venture forth from . 
the city, and extend their ravages in a wider circuit. 
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They fell into his scheme, and the town was stormed in 
the absence of the greater part of its garrison. The 
marauding bands fell an easy prey to the victorious 
legions, and the trophies brought to Rome were so 
numerous, tha| we cannot but suspect the accounts to 
be exaggerated. Probably, as the honour of the 
Valerian family was here concerned, their kinsman of 
Antium, wdio romanced from inclination, imagined that 
he had an especial duty to fulfil on this occasion. 

In the same year a separate Latin army invaded the 
territory of the Peligni, who were united by blood and 
by an alliance with the Samnites ; an undertaking 
which seems to^have been in undeniable connection with 
the general plan of this glorious campaign. In the fol- 
lowing year the supreme command must have vested in 
the Latins, for Rome was paralysed by the mutiny of 
the army, and yet, notwithstanding this apparent in- 
activity, all the advantages gained in previous cam- 
paigns were maintained by the allies. It is even more 
probable that new advantages were obtained in the year 
408 (413), but these u^ere gained through the Latins. 
In the next year a single consular army under L, 
TEmilius, marched unopposed into Samnium : the war 
between Rome and Samnium was already ended. 

By the complete subjugation of Samnium, Rome 
would have robbed itself of a counterpoise against the 
power of Latium and Campania. From this motive, 
peace was concluded without difficulty: it was suf- 
ficient for the honour of Rome, that Samnium should 
pay an annual tribute, and the Samnites were allowed 
to subjugate the Sidicini, about whom the war had 
arisen, and whose land separated Latium from Cam- 
pania. A formal defensive alliance soon followed, evi- 
dently directed against those in conjunction with whom 
the Roman legions had formerly served, but whose 
increasing power now caused disquiet and jealousy. 
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CHAP. XLIX.' 

THE LATIN WAR. 

The consular year about this period Cbmmenced in 
the summer, nearly at the same time with the Olym- 
piad : the campaigns fell therefore in the autumn, and 
as the winter was the season of repose, so it brought 
Avith it changes and alterations. In the year 409 (414), 
ere peace was concluded with the Samnitcs, the consul, 
C. Plautius, marched into the field against the Vol- 
scians of Privernum and Antium. The former pur- 
chased peace with two-thirds of their common land, of 
which Latium evidently received a joint share w4th 
Rome. The Antiates were defeated near Satricum, 
and their domain was ravaged down to the sea-shore. 

On the termination of the war with the Samnites, 
as Rome had doubtless made peace in the face of pre- 
vious treaties, new alliances must have been formed 
immediately. The Sidicini surrendered to the Sam- 
nites. The Campanians, on the withdrawal of the 
Roman garrisons, saw their only means of safety in the 
continuance of their league with the Latins ; they were 
even strong enough, when united, to fall upon Sam- 
nium with a more powerful force in the spring of the 
same consular year. 

Like Rome and Samnium, Latium and the remnant 
of the Volscian name on the sea-coast had now com- 
posed their differences and effected aii union. Fundi, 
however, and Formias kept aloof, and secured a free 
passage to the Romans. The triumphal Fasti likewise 
furnish evidence that the Hernicans did not unite with 
the Latins, yet even when united with them, Rome 
did not equal in population Latium and its connections. 
Neither Rome nor Lartiim was to blame for the sepa- 
ration ; it was the natural termination of an absurdly 
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arranged relation, and it was impossible that that ter- 
mination could be peaceable and friendly, A severe 
struggle was to dtecide wliether Rome should be a 
Latin state, or the Latins subject to Rome ; and for 
this object tl^^ation ^hose as consuls T. Manlius, and 
P. Decius the preserver of the army of Cornelius in 
Samnium. I3| was the year 410 (415). 

The Latins, meanwhile, wished to escape the war 
by an alliance, which they proposed with’ some arro- 
gance, in the confidence of their ♦^numbers. As far 
as Livy's narrative can be considered historical, the 
Romans undertook, at least fti appearance, the oflice 
of mediators between the Latins and Samnites. A 
deputation of the decern prim of the Latin senate, in 
company with the two praetors, proceeded to llonie, 
where the Roman senate gave them audience in the 
Capitol. The envoys declared in the name of their 
nation, “ It w^as evident that the relations established by 
their forefathers were no longer practicable, and must 
be placed on a different footing either by w'ar or treaty. 
Tliey were prepared to recognise the precedence of 
Rome, ami to exchange the general name of the nation 
for that of the leading city in Latium, The lloinaii 
name might prevail in the place of the Latin. Hut 
Latium, now at the head of all the neighbouring 
people, was as little obliged as inclined to surrender 
its honour and freedom. Let there now be a true 
union of the two nations : let there be one govern- 
ment : let half the senate consist of Latins, and one 
consul be chosen from Latium.” This proposal evi- 
dently entailed an increase in the numbers of the 
tribes, the probable abolition of the constitution of the 
centuries, and a complete change in the principles 
hitherto observed respecting the distribution of the 
magistracies, and hence scarcely gave more violent dis- 
pleasure to the leading men, than to the individual 
. Quirites, who saw their inheritance in the right of 
sovereignty divided and impaired. They even felt 
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alarmed lest the strangers might in time gain over the 
votes of their youngest tribes, who dwelt in the midst 
of them, and so outvote them ii# their own forum. 
The men in power a^scT felt that their influence would 
be diminished, as well as their share in t^ chief offices 
of state by £he alternation of lloman and Latin candi- 
dates. Yet the Latins had fequity on t|eir side, for 
had they demanded less, they would have confessed 
themselves the inferiors of Rome ; and however con- 
temptuously the mdti of Setia might be spoken of, yet 
Tusculum had furnished some of the noblest families 
of the Fasti. The senate however displayed its exas- 
peration the. more bitterly, inasmuch as*the issue was 
already decided upon. They inveighed against the 
perjury and faithlessness of the Latins, and invoked 
the gods to avenge their cause. There were, however, 
some few individual^ who did not conceal their wish, 
if a peaceable arrangement could be effected*, to avoid 
a contest, the unrighteousness of which they could not 
conceal from their owm minds, regarding it as little 
else than a civil war. But to prevent any proposahof 
concession, T. Manlius declared, tliat if the republic 
listened ’to their demands, he would come armed into 
the senate-house, and slay the first Latin that he saw 
there. 

The Roman historian narrates that the Latin prae- 
tor, L. Annius of Setia, the spokesman of the em- 
bassy, had ventured to defy the Roman Jupiter, when 
the senate appealed to him for vengeance ; but a peal 
of thunder straightway announced the presence of the 
god, and the guilty violator of the majesty of heaven, 
in his haste to quit tlie temple, fell down the flight of 
steps at the entrance, and was taken up lifeless. It 
was with difficulty that the magistrates could protect 
the envoys from the resentment of the people until 
they had quitted the Roman territory. 

The Romans immediately devised and executed a 
plan of a campaign, amongst the boldest and most pro- 

II. F 
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found that have ever crowned a general with laurels. 
Two consular armies, four legions, were assigned for 
this war; a resefVe, made up of the seniors and 
city-legions, remained behind under the praetor L. 
Papirius in the neighbourhood of Rome. Probably, 
immediately that the negociations were br^en off, the 
two armies pik)ceeded by^vced marches into Samniuni, 
through the territory of the Sabines, the Marsians, 
and the Pelignians, where their alliance with the 
Samnites furnished them with open roads and safe 
quarters : the cohorts of the Hernicans may have 
joined them. Had the Latins been well advised, they 
would have broken up their camp at Capua, and have 
marched immediately upon Rome, and thus have cut 
off the communication between the consuls and the 
city. They would thus have had to contend with tlic 
Romans alone, and if defeated might have fallen back 
upon their own territory and fortified towns, whilst 
in Campania a defeat was decisive for both parties. 
Capua, however, the occupation of which would extend 
the Roman dominion permanently beyond the Viil- 
turnus, was too valuable an acquisition, and too spirit- 
less in its own defence, to allow the Latins to think of 
abandoning it. 

So unscrupulously have the Roman annals been 
garbled, that in some it is alleged that the Samnites 
did not join the Romans till after the engagement, 
whilst in the majority it is stated that the Romans 
advanced against Capua in conjunction with the Sam- 
nites. The engagement, however, did not take place 
near this city, but at the foot of Vesuvius. 

When both armies were drawn up against each 
otlier, the consuls issued a prohibition against any per- 
son on pain of death engaging in single combat with 
the enemy on the outposts, for which inducements 
might easily present themselves, as the Romans and 
Latins were known to one aftiother individually from 
their earlier campaigns. Such a restriction might be 
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considered necessary to prevent a general engagement 
ensuing at an unfavourable momenlj as well as to ob- 
viate the possibility of treachery being contrived under 
pretext of ancient intimacy. The ordinance was doubt- 
less no secret to the enemy. The son of the consul 
Manlius, at the head of a reconnoitring ||arty, fell in 
with a Tusciilan detachment, the commander of which 
derided tlie wise foresight of the general and the pru- 
dent obedience of his troops. The youth could not 
resist the taunt ; they fought, and the braggart fell 
beneath his lance. Even a tender heart could not 
have pardoned his ofFence, for the discipline of the 
army had received a severe shock from the mutiny two 
years before, and the consequences might have been 
highly dangerous in a war like the present. Livy’s 
account how the infatuated youth laid the bloody spoils 
at the feet of his horror-stricken father, who pro- 
nounced sentence upon him and allowed it to be exe- 
cuted, is magnificent; but a stranger may not admit 
this into his history. He may however narrate, after 
the great historian, how* the comrades of the unfortu- 
nate youth burnt his corpse with the melancholy tro- 
phies of his victory, and refused to welcome the return 
of his father save with execrations. 

A figure of more than human size appeared to both 
the consuls in a dream, and announced that the general 
on one side, and the army on the other, were for- 
feited to the infernal gods and mother earth. They 
thereupon agreed that he whose wing began to 
waver should devote himself and the hostile army 
lower world. Even before the battle the sacrifice 
to the which Decius olFered up, foreboded misfortune ; 
“ it matters not,” lie replied to the aruspex, if my 
colleague has met with tokens of success.” The 
Romans pass over in silence the share which the 
Samnites took in that decisive clay, but it was not in 
Jiccordance with the spirit of that nation to remain 
*‘lle spectators of the battle. Sabellian ranks w^ere 
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doubtless arrayed against Oscan, as Latin against 
Latin. 

When the Roman left wing wavered, Decius, who 
commanded there, determined to fulfil his vow, and 
^according to the formula pronounced by the pontifex 
M. Valerius, devoted hijGiisclf for the army. He then 
mounted his horse and dashed into the midst of the 
Latin legions, like the Spirit of destruction ; Terror 
preceded him, and when he sank pierced with darts, 
the Latins faltered, but they were not yet vanquished. 
The consuls, however, foreseeing the necessity, had 
armed the accemi as troops of the line, and made 
them advance to the support of the antesignani, Tlie 
Latins thereupon brought up their triarii, according 
to the old system, nor was it till these had tired them- 
selves out against the accenst, that Manlius made liis 
triarii advance. This mana'uvre decided the <lay: the 
Latins fled, and scarcely the fourth part of their army 
seems to have escaped. Their camp was stormed by 
the victors, and many prisoners, chiefly Campanians, 
fell into their hands. The body of Decius was found 
beneath a heap of slain, and splendidly interred. 

The remains of the Latin army rallied themsedves 
in the Ausoniaii city Vescia : the Campanians had 
already abandoned them, and made peace with the 
conquerors. A general levy cn masac was proclaimed 
by the liUtin general Nuniicius, who, trusting to the 
great loss sustained by the Romans, ventured on an 
attempt with his disorderly army at T'rifanum, between 
Sinuessa and Minturme, to prevent the consul irom 
passing over the Liris, but the Latins w'ere so utterly 
defeated, that the whole confederacy dissolved itselt 
atul the cities siihmitted themselves singly to the victor 
Some few, however, seem still to have continued hos- 
tilities. The blood which must have been shed ac- 
cording to tlie immutable principles of Roman 
is veiled from our sight by the gentleness ot 
Alt the information which we have, is respecting the 
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distribution of the Latin common-land, which on the 
dissolution of the league fell to the victor s share, and 
was distributed amongst the Roman people, with two 
tliirds of the Privernian domain and of the Falernian 
district up to the Vulturnus, the last being the pro- 
perty of the Campanian republic. An extensive tract! 
of common-land was still preserved for the people of 
rank, for on this side of the Liris only 22 acres a head 
were assigned, and on the other The Campanian 
knights, who had remained faithful to Rome, received 
municipal privileges, and an obligation was laid upon 
the republic of Capua to pay to each knight an annual 
revenue of 450 denarii. This revenue was assigned to 
them in place of the Falernian district. The amount 
of the entire sum 720,000 denarii, for there were 1600 
knights, is a remarkable proof of the great opulence of 
Capua. 

What the Samnites gained by this war is not quite 
clear; probably they extended themselves towards 
the upper Liris. Capua escaped from them, yet 
their alliance with the Romans cannot be censured 
as luuulvisable. Latiuni, if victorious, was quite 
as formidable as Rome : Rome and Latiiim if united, 
with their power unimpaired, into one state, were 
still more dangerous to them than victorious Rome; 
at present however both people bled and weakened 
each other, ere they united under one sovereignty. 

In the same year 410 (^415) the ])r£etor, L. Papirius, 
was named dictator against tlie Antiates, to repress 
their ravages. Livy assures us that this occurred after 
the return of Manlius, but it is much more probable 
tliat it happened during the campaign in Campania. 
Fhen, indeed, there w^as every reason for leaving 
behind a dictator, before the consuls removed so 
f^U’ from the city ; but none after the return of 
Manlius. 

Antium carried on for some time a defensive war, and 
lier perseverance excited some other towns to 
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revolt in the following year, 411 (41G). An army of 
the insurgents from Tibur, Praeneste, Velitrae, Antium, 
and Laviniuni, assembled at Pedum, on the Praenestine 
range of hills. The consul Q. Publius defeated them 
in a pitched battle, but his colleague was unable to take 
Pedum. The conquest of Latium was completed in 
the year 412 (417). . The Latins no longer ventured 
into the field, but confined themselves to defending their 
towns, and mutually succouring each other. The 
consul, C. Mmnius, defeated the Veliternians, Arici- 
lians, and Lavinians, who had marched to avenge the 
\ntiatcs, at the river Astura. L. Camillus repulsed 
:he Tiburtians and Praenestines, who attempted to 
succour Pedum, and on the same day stormed that city. 
After this the Latins laid dow*n their arms, and Roman 
garrisons were placed in their towns. The consuls, 
having established every thing in security, celebrated 
their triumph on the last day of September. 

Rome, however, was weakened by its very victory, 
for it had lost the troops that formed the half of its 
legions, but the policy which the senate adopted, was 
wisely suited to meet this difficulty. The Latin nations 
were divided : some, indeed, raised to the privileges of 
Romans, were tlius separated from their ancient kin- 
dred, and arrayed against their wishes and designs: 
the most powerful towns were weakened and humbled, 
whilst the nation generally looked on un concerned. 

Livy’s instructive notice of the final fate of Latium, 
though extremely complete, is yet not free from great 
inaccuracy. He states that Aricia, Nomentuin, and 
Pedum, received the same privileges with Lanuvium, 
whereas Laviniuni is here clearly intended to be written, 
for the statement is disproved by evidence in Festus. 
The Lanuvians were isopolites, and subscquehUy were 
admitted to the full citizenship by the incorporation ot 
their district in the Mmcian tribe, whereas the loriner 
towns received only the lowest description of municipal 
pri^^leges, that of subjects without a vote. 
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Antiates were deprived of their galleys, and forbidden 
to navigate the sea with armed vessels. Their town was 
made a Roman maritime colony, and received accord- 
ingly 300 colonists. Yet the old citizens were recog- 
nised as such, and still allowed to possess a portion of 
their ancient property in the soil. Velitrae wa!s mos# 
severely treated ; its walls were razed to the ground, 
and its senate banished beyond the Tiber. This town 
belonged to the Scaptian tribe, and it is possible that 
it was assigned to them after the year 417 (422), and 
that the Roman colonists did not form a distinct com- 
munity. Tibur and Praeneste lost part of their domain, 
but were readmitted to isopolitic privileges. The 
Laurentians obtained the same terms, and perhaps 
several others, which have been overlooked. 

The Latins were prohibited from holding a diet, nor 
was any commcrclum or connubium suffered to exist 
between the different towns. They thus gradually 
became strangers to each other, and thence hostile. 
Caj)ua, Cumae, Suessula, Fundi, and Formiae were ad- 
mitted as allies to the same municipal privileges that 
Latiuiu liad enjoyed. Their independence was com- 
plete, hut they were not placed upon an entire equality 
witli Rome, nor were their troops united in maniples 
with the Roman soldiers as had been the case with the 
Latins. 

The recollection of the victorious termination of this 
war, was preserved by monuments. The beaks of a 
portion of the galleys of the Antiates were cut off and 
connected with the decorations of the rostra. Accord- 
ing to Livy, statues on horseback wore raised to both 
consuls. Pliny's silence is no proof that L, Camillus 
did not share in this honour, for so many ancient 
statues • had been destroyed : but his assertion that 
the statue of C. Mmnius had been placed on a column, 
is too decisive not to be considered as strongly corrobo- 
rative of the annals. 
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CHAP. L. 

THg LAW OF THE DICTATOR Q. PUBLILIUS. 

Since the proportion of plebeians in the senate and 
their personal importance had become enlarged and was 
continually increasing, and as the nobler-minded patri- 
cians who strove joyfully onward with the leaders of 
the plebeians became daily more numerous, an impor- 
tant and angry schism must have arisen between the 
majority of the patres cojiscrijHiTLnA the general council 
of the patres, the curies. It could not fail to happen 
that the majority in these, inexperienced in the conduct 
of affairs, and irresponsible for the result, bewailing 
the times when their claims to ancient privileges were 
defended by the senate, should raise a protest on all 
occasions, and in their exasperation cry down the more 
intelligent of their order as apostates. Such a state of 
things, where a faction, daily losing ground in pro- 
portionate strength and importance, interrupted the 
governing functions of the senate, required to be put 
down. 

That it was not an array of party feeling merely on 
one side against the other, but of the intelligence of 
good citizens and of friends to their country against 
mischievous disturbers of the public peiice, is shown 
by the fact that it was a patrician, belonging to one of 
the most ancient families, the consul Tiber. ^T^inilius, 
who on the termination of the campaign of 411 (Hf)) 
invested his colleague Q. Publilius Philo with dictato- 
rial power for the purpose of repressing this eyil by a 
law, which, had it been proposed by a tribune, would 
have had a far more stormy career. It is absurd to 
talk of the consuls being opposed to the wishes of tlie 
senate, for Philo must have been nominated to the 
dictatorship by the senate, and as he could only pi’o- 
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pose laws to the centuries or the curies, not to the tribes, 
so he could only do this by virtue of a decree from the 
senate. Consequently they were not the arrogant 
schemes of a demagogue, but resolutions of the senate, 
in which body the majority, as twenty-seven years only 
had elapsed since the Licinian laws, must still h^?^e been 
patrician. Besides, Q. Pu^lilius, through whose family, 
as he was probably a descendant of the tribune Volero, 
the commons had become a branch of the legislature, 
was certainly, both from his descent and his personal 
character, called upon to complete the freedom of his 
order. 

That it was found necessary to appoint a dictator 
to pass the law, shows that a violent resistance was 
expected ; perhaps the* senate wished to extort from 
the curies a renunciation of their privileges by fear. 
Tn such circumstances the fiction of free acceptance in 
deliberative assemblies betrays itself, as it was probably 
intended to control all resistance by means which were 
at the command of the supreme government. The 
first law ordained that the patricians should declare 
their assent to all bills, proposed to the centuries, 
before they were put to the vote ; in other words, the 
veto of the curies as far as regarded the legislation of 
the ceiituries was abolished. The impediments in the 
progress of legislation were abundant ; for no decree 
could be passed by the senate, except on the proposal 
of the consul, the praetor, or the dictator, and the cen- 
turies could only vote on such decrees in the simple 
affirmative or negative, but could make no alteration. 
If they rejected a salutary proposal, the curies could 
not mend the matter : if, on the other hand, the senate 
and centuries were unanimous, it is not conceivable 
that ' the refusal of the curies could have any other 
grounds than prejudice and spite. When the senti- 
ments of tlie curies were re-echoed by the senate, their 
confirmation was a superfluous formality, useful only as# 
a memorial and relic of the past. It was otherwise. 
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however, with their confirmation of elections to curule 
offices, in which the senate had no voice, and any veto 
against an entirely free election might appear salutary, 
or the less prejudicial of two evils. They retained the 
veto on these occasions for half a century, till the 
foolish ^pride of the oligarchy, and its hostility to the 
nobility, now fully formed, rendered it impossible to 
leave in their hands the means of interrupting the 
public peace. 

The abolition of the veto of the curies was settled 
by the contents of the second law, which was expressed 
in the same words as that of the consuls L. Valerius 
and M. Iloratius, and that of the dictator Q. Horten- 
sius: i\mt i^lebiscit a should be binding on all Qui- 
rites.” Hitherto a decree of the senate and the confir- 
mation of the curies had been requisite: now the 
former was sufficient to raise a plebiscite into a law. 
The senate now represented entirely the patres, and 
posterity forgot that the patres, who approved or 
rejected laws, had ever been different from that body. 
If then, indeed, the people once more stepped in, for 
the name of commonalty has ceased to be strictly ap- 
propriate to it, into the place of the ancient populus, 
wherever it had been usual in times past for the latter 
to approve and confirm the decrees of the senate : yet 
later, on the development of the constitution, it was 
ordained that the commons should vote as a third 
l)ranch of the legislature, and might reject measures. 
It became now customary to speak of the tribunes pro- 
posing to tlie populus resolutions drawn up by the 
senate respecting the administration of affairs, which 
hitherto had been confined to the assembly of the 
curies: and this mode of speaking became so firmly 
established that we cannot wonder that the annals, 
even in earlier times, on occasions when the plebs only 
appeared as confirming a preceding jussum populi, 

» spoke of proposals laid by tlie tribunes before the 
populus^ with which, in its proper meaning, and so fiu* 
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as the centuries were understood by that name, the 
tribunes of the people neither did nor could transact 
business. When, however, finally, the people repre- 
sented the populus, and at its decisions the auspices 
were essential and indispensable, the tribunes must 
have observed them on such occasions, and thu« it may 
have happened that they then even took the auspices. 

The most desirable step at the present conjuncture 
would have been the creation of a new power which 
might give weight to the resistance of the senate against 
the people; a body of knights, formed out of both the 
old orders : an idea which in an undefined and unat- 
tainable form floated before the minds of later genera- 
tions. But such a proposal would have been rejected 
as little less than the efttire destruction of rights, the 
recovery of which was always dreamed of. 

Several alterations, which at an earlier period would 
have met with no slight opposition, were introduced 
later as a necessary consequence of new relations. 
The third Publilian law,' which applied the Licinian 
law to the censorship, that at all times one of the 
censors must necessarily be a plebeian, met, like the 
others, with no resistance. It was salutary by removing 
all the causes of irritation : the right of the plebeians 
to the office was conceded by the election of C. Mar- 
cius. 

By whatever means the assent of the curies to the 
two first bills was obtained, they were adopted in a 
legal form, and the benefits resulting from them were 
sensibly felt for a long time. Internal discord was 
banished, and the golden period of Roman virtue and 
heroic greatness commenced, which awakened the 
attention of the Greeks, and filled them with astonish- 
ment at the soaring progress of a barbarian nation : a 
period which the world has only once beheld, and on 
which even Cato the censor looked back with melan- 
clioly regret, as from amidst a race already degenerate. , 
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CHAP. LI. 

DOMESTIC HISTORY DOWN TO THE CAUDINE 
PEACE. 

In several years of this period traces may be observed 
that the patricians h<ad not yet renounced the idle 
dream of regaining their lost privileges, but their at- 
tempts, though vexatious and harassing, were not for- 
midable to the public peace. A treasonable design of 
this nature is clearly intimated in the almost annually 
repeated appointment of a dictator for presiding over 
the elections : and in the fact, that a plebeian nominated 
to this office was forced to abdicate on frivolous pre- 
texts, and was followed by a lengthened series of in- 
terrexes, ere the election of consuls could be completed. 
It is more probable that these presidents rejected the 
votes in favour of the plebeian candidate, or that the 
curies refused their confirmation, than that the coinitia 
were put off; the patricians did not wish for anarchy, 
they only wished to control the elections. Of these 
contests, indeed, Livy found but little narrated in the 
scanty annals, but Cicero has furnished ample notice of 
them in the Brutus: they were invariably terminated by 
an election in conformity with the Licinian law. 

In the year 418( I:id), thirty years after that, as a 
consequence of the Licinian laws, the prtetorship had 
been separated from the consulship, that dignity was, 
for the first time, enjoyed by a plebeian, Q. Publilius 
Philo, the author of the salutary laws which ^bear his 
name. Then, indeed, and for some time afterwards, 
the lower curule offices were not considered as ascend- 
ing steps to the highest, from which it was impossible 
to descend again. The prmtorship and curule mdile- 
, ships were objects of ambition, even to those who had 
enjoyed repeated consulates and triumphs, and the more 
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so now, since the laws of 4D8 (413) had limited the 
repetition of the consulate : the change seems first to 
have been introduced when the aedileship had become 
so heavily charged with public burdens, that in order 
to induce Roman parsimony to undergo them, it was 
declared indispensable to have borne that charge, ere 
an avenue could be tlirovvn open to the higher dignities. 

Of all the men of his order, none surpassed Q. Pub- 
liliiis in that authority, which it was requisite for him to 
possess, who was to open to his order the career of a 
new office ; but, as the legislator of the year 41 1 (416) 
he had a direct claim to it. In the absence of other evi- 
dence we must acquiesce in what Livy narrates ; that the 
patriotic consul, C. Sulpicius, the president at the elec- 
tion, refused to admit^votes in favour of the plebeian 
candidate. The senate, however, as more important 
privileges were lost, withdrew their resistance in this 
case. It is, however, very incredible that an individual 
plebeian, however great his personal authority might 
be, should have attempted to force himself into an 
office which was closed against persons of his order ; 
and it is no less improbable that he should have suc- 
cccdcd accidentally, without establishing some certain 
rule for future occasions. 

It certainly must have been provided by a law, that 
the praBtorship should be enjoyed in alternate years 
by the two orders, ere a plebeian candidate could have 
ventured to solicit it ; and doubtless in the same way in 
which Publilius had obtained for the plebeians a parti- 
cipation in the censorship, he must have succeeded 
likewise in the case of the praetorship, perhaps by 
virtue of the fourth law, passed during his dictatorship, 
and which Livy lias omitted. For this reason he was 
the first plebeian praetor, just as he was censor for the 
next lustrum, and this too, by no means accidentally. 
This expedient for securing the equilibrium of the 
orders was peculiarly Roman in its character. The, 
ineagreness of the Fasti denies us examples of this 
participation, which could only have taken place in 
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alternate years, as long as there was one praetor, but 
after the establishment of a second place must have 
been in conformity with the other curule offices ; when 
four praetors were annually nominated, two were patri- 
cians, and two plebeians, even dtfring the war against 
Hannibal, when all the laws respecting elections were 
suspended, lest by any means superior talents might be 
excluded from office. 

The abolition of the pledging of the person for debt, 
delivered the whole plebeian order at the same time from 
a degrading stain and a cruel tyranny. It has been 
shown that the system of bondage for debt pressed 
upon the plebeians alone, and that it wms continued in 
its full force even after the legislation of the XII Tables. 
This important alteration in the*' civil law, the influence 
of which upon civil relations was certainly as great 
as would have resulted from an alteration in the 
constitution, has been fixed by Livy expressly in 
the year 42+ (429), and as its introduction must 
have taken place within a few years of this time, I 
shall investigate the subject in this place. It is, 
however, more probable that this law, the occasion of 
which, as it is reported, arose out of the Caudine 
disaster, was brought forward by C. Paetelius as dic- 
tator in 435 (410), and that Livy, or his predecessors, 
assigned it erroneously to his consulate, which happened 
twelve years earlier. 

All authors agree in narrating that a youth who had 
pledged his person for his father’s debts, was compelled, 
by the shameful cruelty of the usurer, to throw himself 
upon the protection of the people assembled in the 
forum, who extorted from the senate the abolition of 
the law. Livy and Dionysius both call this unfortunate 
youth C. Publilius, but Valerius Maximus styles him 
T. Veturius. The two latter agree in stating that his 
father being an officer at the capitulation ofCaudium, 
had fallen into distress. These discrepancies, together 
with the designation of the usurer as the proudest 
patrician of the time, L. Papirius, render the story 
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suspicious, as originating perhaps in a spirit of animosity, 
but it is not to be doubted that the bondage for debt 
of the nexus was abolished by a Paetelian law. This 
law forbade the pledging of the person for the future, 
and released all tho|p who could swear that they had 
sufficient property to discharge their debts. So much 
for the next : the addicti were secured against chains 
and bondage, with the exception of those who were 
sentenced for delinquencies. 

Goods were rendered liable for debts in the place of 
the person, in a tvVofold manner. A fictitious transfer 
of quiritary property in pledge, the Jiducia^ was sub- 
stituted in the room of the nexum of the person : and 
adjudication of goods in the place of the addictioy 
wliere the contract had r/ot been concluded in the form 
of a nexum, because the borrower s quiritary property 
was not adequate, or it had been so determined on 
other grounds, or when the debt had been incurred in 
any other manner than by a loan. 

The adjudication of a debtor s goods to his creditor 
by the praetor entailed upon him degradation from his 
tribe, and civic infamy, and this followed not only in 
a case of complete bankruptcy, but even when the 
debtor happened to recover possession of his fortune. 
The abolition of nexa did not prevent a father from 
selling his son with the condition of re-emancipation, or 
absolutely ; and this practice must have often occasioned 
ill substance real bondage for debt. 


CHAP. LII. 

ALEXANDER OF EPIRUS. 

As the object of this treatise is to throw as much light 
as possible on the history of Rome, it will be of the 
greatest importance that the reader should be made 
well acquainted with those nations and states wdth 
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which Rome contracted either hostile or friendly rela- 
tions, so that the extent of their power, the nature of 
their constitution, and their manner of life may be 
known to him, and not merely a catalogue of bare 
names. The expedition of Alex|nder of Epirus gives 
occasion for an episode of this kind. This expedition, 
it is true, had no immediate connection with the history 
of Rome, excepting so far as a treaty is concerned, 
which however was attended with no consequences, 
but it exercised a decided influence on the relations 
between Rome and the various nations of Magna 
Graecia. The Greek cities in the south of Italy were 
entirely ruined by their wars with the Lucanians and 
the elder Dionysius. Posidonia, which had been 
obliged to receive a colony of barbarians, had not by 
any means met with the hardest fate amongst those 
which had been forced to open their gates to the 
enemy. Other to||’ns remained waste, or had but a 
small population composed of strangers or a remnant 
of their former inhabitants, who had recovered their 
freedom. Those even which had maintained their in- 
dependence had still lost the flower of their citizens, 
and were conflned to the narrow limits of their walls, 
having once been the lords of the surrounding country. 

Tarentum, as it appears, had remained neutral 
during the war with Dionysius, and a similar separa- 
tion on her part from the common cause of the Italiots 
was probably the reason why the Lucanians did not 
carry their arms into her territory till late. On the 
other hand, the Tarentines carried on a war against 
Thurii, already hard pressed by the Lucanians, and 
continuing a hopeless struggle against them with a 
perseverance quite unusual amongst the Greeks of that 
period ; they seem to have forced it to cede to them a 
portion of its territory. But when the insurrection of 
the Bruttians had separated the Lucanians from the 
southern Italiots, they turned their whole force in the 
direction of the Siritis, and Tarentum, though united 
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with Metapontum and Ileraclea was unable to resist 
the Italian cohorts with their own militia, although 
Tarenturn in the middle of the fifth century, then just 
commencing, numbered fW,000 infantry and ^2,000 
cavalry amongst its ojvn citizens. In this city demo- 
cracy had long been established, since its aristocracy 
had fallen in the dreadful defeat which the*Messa- 
pians inflicted on it. Its poj)ulation was made up of 
Greek as well as of Italian races, most probably en- 
rolled in as many different tribes, but the descendants 
of the pure Dorians enjoyed certain distinct privileges 
until that disastrous day produced a general equality. 
This mixture amongst its citizens seems to have in- 
fused into Tarenturn its peculiar Italian character. 
The manufacture and dyeing of wool must have been 
the principal source of its wealth ; and a trade with 
the interior in salt connected it naturally with Sam- 
nium. On the other hand, the absence of all connec- 
tion between Tarenturn and Greece explains why the 
former never exhibited itself as a great maritime power, 
notwithstanding its numerous shipping and productive 
fisheries. 

The memory of the Tarentines has been regarded 
with contempt from the frivolous levity with wdiich 
they embarked in their war wdth Rome, and from the 
little respect with which Pyrrhus treated them. This, 
however, is somewhat unjust, at least with regard to 
the earlier times. The democratical constitution of 
Tarenturn rendered the employment of mercenary sol- 
diers as excusable in her as in Athens. The first 
Greek ])rince that entered into her service was Archi- 
damus of Sparta, of whose expeditions nothing more is 
known than that he was slain with his entire army on 
the day of the battle of Chacronea by the Lucanians. 
So despicable already was the degeneracy of the 
Grecian spirit, that far from its being considered as 
highly tragical that on the same day Athens should 
have lost her liberty, and the heroic king of Sparta, 

II. G 
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the son of Agesilaus and father of Agis, his life, that 
on the contrary it was looked upon as an act of ven- 
geance on the part of the gods, in consequence of 
Archidamus having succoured the Phocians, and of 
many amongst his soldiers having on a previous occa- 
sion been paid with gold taken from the temple. 

Diodorus states, under Olynip. 108. 3 , (U. C. 409)^ 
that Archidamus received an invitation from the envoys 
of Tarentum to pass over into Italy ; but he does not 
here so much intend to give the true date of this event, 
as to relate at the conclusion of the sacred war how 
the powers above punished all the participators in the 
sacrilege. The descent of Archidamus upon Italy was 
somewhat later, in Ol. 109. 1. The time fixed by Livy 
for the landing of Alexander* of Epirus is erroneous. 
He is equally mistaken as to the person of the Greek 
prince. 

On the defeat Archidamus and his army, the 
Tarentines took into their pay Alexander of Epirus. 
This prince, the brother of Olympias, had been made 
king of the Molossians by his brother-in-law, Philip of 
Macedon, who in elevating his relative, and thereby 
honouring his own family, did not lose sight of ])re- 
cautions to keep him still in dependence, as Ambracia 
received a Macedonian garrison. It was probably the 
feeling of comparative insignificance and conscious weak- 
ness which incited Alexander to pass over into Italy, in 
the hope of being received by the helpless remnant of 
the Grecian population as a welcome protector, and of 
possibly establishing there an independent kingdom. 
The Tarentines however did not surrender their liber- 
ties so entirely into his bands, but treated him as the 
servant of the republic. Hence an animosity sprung 
up, which burst forth subsequently into open hostili- 
ties, for which the Tarentines have been reproached 
with ingratitude, perhaps without sufficient reason. 

The king of Epirus is said to have complained of 
the unfairness of destiny in allotting to his nephew a 
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career of easy victories over women, and to himself a 
series of difficult struggles against men. With no less 
partiality it has furnished historians to the Macedonian 
monarch, and has preserved to us their works, whilst 
the Epirot has been favoured merely with accidental 
notices in works on general subjects, and these have 
perished. The year of his death is alone certain, not 
that of his landing in Italy, nor even the number of 
his campaigns. 

lie first turned his arms against the Messapians, and 
having concluded an alliance with the Brundusians, 
Peucetians, and Metapontines, transported the hostages 
which he received from them into Epirus, He next 
undertook the concpicst of Lucania and Bruttium, and 
transferred the theatre of war to the coasts of the 
Tyrrhenian sea, by effecting a landing at Paestum. 
The Liicanians and Samnites were unable to resist the 
Macedonian phalanx, and Home ciSlicluded an alliance 
with him ip 418 (423). At this time the Tarentines 
seem to have joined his enemies, as Ileraclca, which he 
conquered, is spoken of as one of their colonies, and 
tlie tide of war seems to have already turned against 
him before the battle of Pandosia. Cut off from the 
Tarcntinc gulf, the base of his operations, and deserted 
by his Italian allies, he found himself obliged to 
attempt a hazardous retreat through the mountains, 
and was slain by the Lucanians with the remains of his 
shattered army in attempting to ford the swollen 
stream of the Acheron. 

Tarentum seems after this catastrophe to have 
exercise<l greater influence than before, as the Luca- 
nians never recovered entirely the disasters of this war, 
and its alliance wdth the Samnites encouraged it to 
attempt the protection of other states against Borne. 
The star of the Bruttians rose, as that of the Luca- 
nians sank. Croton, to which they laid siege in 
revenge for its alliance with Alexander, was only 
rescued from them by the powerful aid of Syracuse. 

G 2 
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The alliance witli Alexander is a blot upon the 
history of Rome. No pressing danger justified this 
measure; it merely indicated the hostile intentions of 
Rome towards Saninium, inasmuch as Rome, though it 
did not co-operate with him, recognised the conquests 
which Alexander flattered himself with accomplishing. 
Within six or seven years after this Alexander the 
Great died at Babylon, and there indeed the envoys 
of the most distant nations of Europe and Africa had 
assembled to do him homage. Arrian relates as cer- 
tain, that amongst these were the ambassadors of the 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Tyrrhenians, and this is 
confirmed by Aristobiilus and Ptolemy. The two 
former nations may reasonably have been anxious to 
secure the favour of Alexander, from a fear lest on his 
return from the east he might feel inclined to avenge 
his kinsman. An embassy of the Romans likewise to 
Alexander is mentioned by Clitarchus, nor does Pliny 
inj’elating the circumstance throw out any doubts about 
it. It is not impossible that the same people arc 
meant when the Tyrrhenians are sj)oken of ; nor docs 
the silence of the Roman annalists warrant us in re- 
jecting this account, as the national pride was doubt- 
less interested in effacing the recollection of such an 
embassy. There is a curious notice in Strabo of a 
negociation between the Romans and Alexander, 
which has hitherto been overlooked ; the latter had 
seized some pirates belonging to Antium, and sent 
them back on condition of their al)staining from future 
mischief. This might have furnished occasion for 
the embassy, although it is more probable tluit their 
alliance with Alexander of Epirus was the true reason 
of it, as well as of the lenient treatment their subjects 
received from the Macedonian king. That the Romans 
had never heard even of the name of Alexander, as 
liivy states, is ridiculous ; nor does Livy sliow 
grc.nrr intelligence in his treatment of the question as 
to the probable issue of the conflict hetvveen dir 
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Homans and Alexander. Alexander might not im- 
probably have contented himself with an “ Hegemonia” 
in Italy as he had done in Greece, to which the 
Romans and Samnites might have submitted with less 
reluctance. Besides, it is diflicult to suppose that die 
nations of Italy would have made common cause against 
the threatened invasion, and still more difficult to be- 
lieve that the Romans would have been singly strong 
enough to resist him, as we know that forty years after- 
wards their power, then much increased, was severely 
shaken by the ffir inferior forces of Pyrrhus. Alex- 
ander would have passed over into Italy, having 
achieved the conquest of Africa, not merely with 
;J0,000 Macedonians, but with as many thousands of 
Greek phalangites as lie might have been pleased to 
levy as master of the treasures of Italy ; and instead of 
a crowd of Persians and Medes, he would have brought 
in his train a host of Africans aud^Spaniards. 


CHAP. Llir. 

IX)Ri:iGN RELATIONS DOWN TO THE SECOND 
SAMNITE WAR. 

In the same year 118 ( L3o), according to Polybius, the 
Romans concluded their first peace with the Gauls, 
evidently from the same motives as their treaty with 
Alexander of Epirus, in order that they might have 
nothing to fear on their northern frontier during the 
war with the Samnites. Invy relates under the same 
year that a dictator was appointed from a rumour of an 
intended inroad of the Gauls, but that the alarm proved 
unfounded. This statement Is evidently connected with 
that of Polybius : but the fact was passed over in the 
annals, since the peace must have been obtained at the 
sacrifice of costly presents, or of an annual iiibute. As 
the entire territory subject to the Romans was pro- 
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tected frSm invasion by this peace, a final stop must 
have been made to the advance southward of the Gauls, 
as the only practicable road lay throu|j[h Umbria, now 
subject to the Romans, and along the lower district of 
the Tiber. There is, however, an apparent contra- 
diction Setween the two authors, as Livy makes men- 
tion of a second alarm in 421 (42(5), when again the 
enemy failed to make his appearance ; and Polybius 
passes this over in silence. It may, indeed, have 
been the case, that the Romans suspected the barba- 
rians without reason, and that Polybius did not think 
a mere alarm worthy of notice ; or a new swarm of tliem 
may have crossed the Alps, who did not consider them- 
selves bound by the agreement of their countrymen. 
Either of these explanations Ms more probable, than 
that Polybius, >vho is generally so cautious and so exact 
in his chronology, should have made a mistake as to 
the year in which the peace was concluded. 

The Sidicini, on the termination of the war between 
the Latins and Romans, still continued to carry on hos- 
tilities with the Auruiici, their former allies, but now 
the subjects of Koine. In consequence, a Roman army 
laid siege to Cales, a town of the Ausonians, which was 
in allianclf^ with the Sidicini. Gales, which is situated 
between the Liris and Vulturmis, was of great inijiorl- 
ance as an outpost to protect the Palernian district 
which had been assigned to the plebeians, and ecpially 
so as keeping up the military communication witli 
Capua. The town was taken by storm in 1 lo (1 >0), 
and in the following year a colony of 2,000 persons was 
sent, being the first Latin colony since the relations 
with J^atium had been changed. It was without doubt 
maf!e i^p of (iuirites, outbiirghers, and allies on a fool- 
ing of.et|uality, and was the first of the fortresses esta- 
blished by Rome on the Samnite frontier with a view to 
oflensive warfare ; for these colonies must be considered 
as fortresses, and the colonists as frontier-regiments. 

Privernum and Fundi revolted in the year 020, but 
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were soon reconquered. The former town seems to 
have displayed a formidable resistance, as the consul 
^milius receive^d the surname of Privernas, in honour 
of its capture. Its walls were razed to the ground, and 
those of its senators who had taken part in tlie insur- 
rection were transported to the other side of the Tiber. 
The rest of the citizens obtained honourable terms in 
consequence of the bold tone which their envoys as- 
sumed, and by which the Romans perceived that they 
had only the alternative of extirpating or pardoning 
them. For the first ten years they were only admitted 
to the privileges of isopolity, but in 4ol (43G), the 
Ufentine tribe was established, the chief town of which 
was Privernum. After the capture of Privernum, a 
small detachment of Romans was sent to Anxur, which 
commanded the road between Privernum and Fundi. 
From the great importance of this post, the Romans 
were unwilling to trust it out of their own hands, and 
established there what had the appearance rather of 
a garrison than of a colony, for the number of colonists 
was only oOO, like the old Romulian colonies, and the 
allotment of arable land only two acres. The limited 
extent of this was of less importance here, where the 
plough, from the nature of the soil, could scarcely be 
employed, and the tract of common pasture-land on the 
mountains was very considerable. 

Of the roads then leading into Campania, the one 
which Appius subsequently constructed was thus 
secured. On the other, called the Via Latina, the 
Latin colony Fregella? was established in the year 423 
(428), and apparently a considerable extent of territory 
was allotted to it. The establishment of this colony 
was evidently preparatory to a war against the Sam- 
nites, for as it had been conquered by that nation from 
the Volscians, its territory, according to Italian inter- 
national law, had become their property. They conse- 
quently demanded that the Romans should break up this 
colony, when the latter complained of the succours sent 
by the Samnites to the Paheupojitans. 
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Paloeopolis, formerly called Parthenope, was a colony 
from Cuma, which itself was of Chalcidian origin. It 
was situated in all probability not far from the entrance 
of the gulf of Puzzuoli, at the western foot of Posilipo, 
opposit<| to Nisida, between which island and the shore 
there is excellent anchorage-ground. Neapolis, which 
vras founded by Cumans and others of kindred Greek 
origii^ was about four miles distant from the old town. 
The two cities were governed as one state, and the 
name of Neapolitans seems to have become general for 
the inhabitants of both places : they were the last sur- 
vivors of the Greek population on that coast. At the 
time of the conquest of Ilon|e by the Gauls, the Nea- 
politans allied themselves with the Samnites in conse- 
quence of the warlike demonstrations of the elder 
Dionysius against the Italiots, as his fleets continually 
made marauding descents upon the Tyrrhenian coast, 
and the Gauls had engaged to enter into his service. 

In the year 423 (128) an embassy was sent from 
Rome to demand from the Neapolitans redress for 
certain acts of violence committed hy them in the 
territory of the Campanians and Falernians. On the 
other baiul envoys from Tarentumand Nola insisted on 
their not making concessions, and they, were supported 
by delegates from Samnium. In consequence the 
Roman embassy was dismissed without receiving satis- 
faction. The Roman senate had no doubt expected 
such an issue as this, and an army under the command 
of Q. Publilius Philo was immediately despatched 
against Palaeopolis, but the winter passed over without 
any decisive blow being struck. War was likewise 
declared wdth due ceremony against the Sii|^nites, and 
an alliance concluded by the Romans with the Apulians 
and Lucanians. 
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CHAP. LIV. 

% ' 

THE SECOND SAMNITE WAR. 

Xhe helplessness and incapacity of the Samnite govern- 
ment was still further in fault in neglecting to make 
adequate preparation for the war, so that they were 
neither able to relieve Neapolis, nor to check the ad- 
vance of the Roman troops into Samnium in 423 (428). 
To obviate the danger of leaving the army before 
Neapolis without a general, a decree of the senate, 
embodied in a plebiscite*, invested Publilius with pro- 
consular power. The succours in the meantime pro- 
mised by the Tarentines did not arrive, and the Sam- 
nite garrison was viewed with great distrust by the 
Neapolitans; so much so that a conspiracy was formed 
amongst some of the Neapolitans themselves for betray- 
ing the town to the Romans. The plot was successful, 
and the town was surrendered on favourable terms; 
Paheopolis however was destroyed. 

The Samnites in the mean time were indemnified 
for this loss by the Lucanians renouncing their alliance 
with Rome, and submitting themselves unconditionally 
to their control. This must have been brought about 
by a revolution in the government, and the circum- 
stance of Alexander of I’Lpirus having been attended 
by a troop of luicanian exiles seems to intimate, that 
there were factions and domestic disunion amongst 
them. Livy explains the event by a tale very similar 
to that of Zopyrus, but the fate of nations has never 
been deo^d in so fabulous and childish a manner. 
It might be possible indeed for the sovereign assembly 
in a town to be led away by ihe impulse of sudden pas- 
sion ; but in the case of a great nation, scattered over 
a country, it is ^uitc out of the question. 

The Lucanians are nowhere spoken of throughout 
the whole of this war as the allies ot the Samnites ; 
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noFi agaiiii is any active participation alluded to on the 
part of tbe Tarentines, which, however, is undoubted. 
This may be the result of accident, as the narrative is 
certainly distorted, if not falsified. 

The Apulians were threatened with tlie fate of the 
Lucanians in case no assistance was furnished to them : 
if, however, they could be succoured, a Roman army 
united|yrith them might distract the forces of the Sam- 
nites; for armies from Campania and Apulia might 
effect a junction in the centre of Samnium, and so 
separate the northern and southern Samnites from one 
another. 

The Vestini, through whose territory the road into 
Apulia ran, refused a passage to tlie Roman troops. 
War was thereupon declared, and the consul, I). Junius 
Brutus, obtained a dearly bought victory over them in 
the open field. After two of their towns had been taken 
by storm they laid down their arms, and apparently 
concluded peace, for the advance of the Romans into 
Apulia was no longer opposed. In the mean while 
the consul L. Cainillps, who commanded a second 
army destined to attack Samnium, was taken seriously 
ill, and in his L* Papiriiis Cursor assumed the 

command as dictator, with (J. Fabius liis master of 
the horse. This war is so inaccurately narrated, that 
we can hardly recognise the loc 9 ;lities of the different 
operations. A difficulty respecting tfee auspices in- 
duced the dictator to return to Rome, and for the 
same reason to forbid his lieutenant Fabius from 
engaging with the enemy in his absence. But Fabius, 
less scrupulous in matters of religion, and not iniicli 
respecting the authority of his superior, vfe iruliiced 
by the boldness of the enemy to otter him battle near 
Iinbrinium. The cavalry decided the day by a despe- 
rate attack upon the Samnite massefijiiid 20,000 are 
said to have been left dead upon the fieti^: this number, 
however, deserves little credit. i 

I'^abius was well aware that the dictator could net 
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pardon him. He therefore despatched straightway an 
account of his victory to the senate, and commanded 
the arms of the vanquished to be burnt, that they 
might not adorn the triumph of his superior officer. 
The latter on his return to the army determined to 
inflict on his disobedient master of the horse the fullest 
penalty, but the soldiers showed symptoms of insubor- 
dination, and a determination to protect their vicarious 
leader. Under cover of the night Fabius escaped to 
Rome : the dictator, who followed in his steps, dis- 
covered on his arrival there so general a feeling of 
sympathy for the offender, both amongst the people 
and the senate, that he felt even the omnipotence of 
the dictatorship to be powerless. Had Papirius re- 
mained obdurate, the highest authority in the state 
would most probably have been abolished,* in the same 
manner as the kingly office had been. 

During the absence of the dictator at Rome, a de- 
tachment sent out to forage had been cut off, owing to 
tlie lieutenant of the camp fearing to disobey the orders 
of his superior. It required some tact in the dictator to 
enable him to soothe the resentment of his soldiers, but 
ultimately he prevailed, and led them forth to victory. 
The Sainiiites were allowed a truce for^ one year, and 
sent envoys to Roiiie to treat for peace, but with no 
effect, lieforc the termination of 425, the consul Q. 
Aulius led an apny into Apulia, to protect the cities in 
alliance with tlie Romans. The Apulians, unlike the 
Sabcilian tribes, were not united in one state, but dwelt 
iu single cities, independent of each other, and usually 
divided into two factions adhering generally to dif- 
ferent fore||^i allies. 'I'he advantages gained in Apulia 
were of trifling importance, and the Roman army were 
iu some danger of being cut ofl, owing to an insurrec- 
tion of the l^atins. Tusculuin, Velitra?, and Privernum, 
raised the stai^ird of revolt, encouraged ])erhaps by 
the approach o( a Samnite army, and Rome was thrown 
into inexpressible alarm by the unlooked-for appear- 
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ance of a host of enemies before her gates. Tusculum 
however^ and the other revolted cities were soon re* 
duced to obedience ; the former ran great risk of being 
utterly extirpated, and its inhabitants sold as slaves, 
but the tribes were moved by their abject supplications 
to show mercy to them. Such is the account in Livy. 

A series of splendid victories soon changed the face 
of things, but to whom they were due has been ren* 
dered uncertain by the vanity of a few fomilies. The 
Fabii and Fulvii may have been more favoured with 
the public affection than the Cornelii, and the triumph 
of the dictator A. Cornelius Arvina may have falsely 
been assigned in the triumphal Fasti to the two consuls. 
Still Livy’s beautiful narrative, in which the dictator 
figures as commander in chieV, cannot be admitted into 
history without hesitation, but it deserves to be related. 
According to it the lioman army on the western 
frontier had been surprised by the Samnites in a dis- 
advantageous position, and broke up its camp by night. 
The enemy, however, overtook them at daybreak, and 
an engagement ensued conducted with equal ardour 
and obstinacy with that displayed in the first conflict 
between the rival nations on Mount Gaums. For five 
hours neither^ army had gained ground : about the 
eighth hour the Sainnite cavalry out-flanked the Koinan 
line and fell upon the baggage, but in the midst of tJie 
confusion incident on a scene of plunder, the Roman 
cavalry threw itself upon that of the enemy, and dis- 
persed it. Tlie victors thereupon attacked tlie rear oi 
the Samnite infantry, already tired and exhausted, and 
obtained a complete victory. The Samnite general was 
left upon the field, and several thousands his troops 
were taken prisoners. The career of Fabius in Apulia 
was no less brilliant. 

The Sainnites appear to have hired mercenaries foi 
this disastrous campaign. This is. surprising in ^ 
nat ion which seems to have been richer in men than ni 
gold. It is true that the magnificence of their eqmp' 
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merits, like those of the Macedonian guards, at a 
period when their country had already suffered se- 
verely, proves that they were an opulent people ; and 
it is true that they had still many wealthy dependen- 
cies: but it seems not improbable that Tarentum, 
feeling that its existence depended on the victorious 
result of the Samnite campaign, assisted them with 
mercenary troops, or with money to hire them. 

It has frequently happened, that a powerful nation, 
after a short succession of disastrous years of war, has 
become disgusted with its humiliation and has anxiously 
sought to obtain peace upon any terms, and yet, if 
peace should have been refused by the pride of their 
opponents, it has continued the struggle, and terminated 
it, if not with victory, at least with glory. In this 
manner the Sarnnites, after their repeated reverses in 
tlie last campaign, determined to send envoys to Rome 
with full power to accede to those demands on the part 
of the Romans, their refusal of which , five years before, 
had given rise to the war, as well as to surrender up the 
head of their state, Papius Rrutulus, whom all now ex- 
ecrated as the autlior of their misfortunes. The latter, 
however, by a voluntary death saved his country from 
this additional ignominy, but his corpseVas given up to 
the Romans, together with the prisoners taken in the war, 
and full indemnification was offered On the part of the 
Saninites for tlie losses sustained by their opponents. 

What the demands of the senate were, is unknown, 
but it is certain that the Samnite envoys acceded to 
every article of them but one, and to this they reso- 
lutely refused to submit. The Sarnnites had imagined 
that the ri^ewal of peace would bring with it the re- 
establishment of the former equality between the two 
states, but the senate insisted upon their acknowledging 
the supremacy the Roman people, and their doing 
homage. Tlie consequence of this would have been 
that they could neither have made peace nor war with- 
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out the consent of Rome, and possibly would have been 
obliged to send a contingent of troops as often as the 
consuls required it. This demand was rejected by the 
envoys as insufferable, and their mission terminated 
with the redemption of the prisoners in the liands of the 
Romans. The Romans, on the other hand, refused 
to receive any further communications, and determined 
only to lay aside their arms when the Samnites should 
have submitted. 

When the issue of the embassy became known in 
Samnium, the exasperation of the people knew no 
bounds, although some feelings of anxiety were mixed 
up wdth it. Their generals harangued them publicly 
on the necessity of opposing against the determination 
of the Romans to advance, an equal determination on 
their part not to recede a step. “ Have the soldiers of 
Samnium l^s courage than those of Rome ? Have the 
shepherds on her mountains less vigour than the tiller 
of the Falernian vines, or the cultivator of the pestilential 
plains of Latium and Etruria? Have not the Romans 
borrowed their very armour from tlie Samnites? Is the 
allegiance oftheir allies sure ? is the neutrality of the sur- 
rounding nations to be depended upon ? Has the deter- 
mination of the Romans themselves always stood the tost ? 
The ancestors of these very n^eiji surrendered their city 
to Porsenna: two 'generations ago they redeemed tlicir 
burning habitations from the Gauls. Why may not 
the same fortune which rew’^arded the valour of our 
nation for so many centuries enable us still to obtain a 
favourable peace ? Let us only first reconcile the gods 
to us by prayer and sacrifice, and appease the Manes 
of Papius Brutulus. Then, indeed, as far as human 
things are concerned, let us meet tlie unity of the 
Romans with unity on our part. Let us make a fair 
and equal treaty with Tarentiini. Her mercenaries will 
suffice to effect the conquest of Apulia, and her fleet 
will keep the Roman coasts in perpetual alarm : and let 
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us strive to arouse the Sabellian nations from their 
lethargy, and prevail upon them to unite in defence of 
our common liberties.” 

In the spring of 428 (453) the armies of the consuls 
T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius were assembled near 
Calatia in Campania, with the intention of penetrating 
into the lieart of Samnium. Having heard, liowever, 
that Luceria was besieged, the consuls determined to 
relieve that town. Their march was not conducted with 
much caution, as the defiles on that frontier of Samnium 
were supposed to be occupied only by small detach- 
ments, and the principal strength of the enemy was 
imagined to be in Apulia. Yet the neighbourhood of so 
important a city as Caudium, and the dangerous cha- 
racter of the defiles thenrselves, hardly warranted such 
extreme recklessness. Tlie head of the leading column, 
on emerging from a deep valley, found the ravines, 
through which its passage outward lay, blocked up by 
rocks and the trunks of trees, and at the same time per- 
ceived the entire circuit of the hills occupied by armed 
enemies. What their immediate resolution led the 
Romans to do, we cannot decide, so little do we know 
of the circumstances; but it is highly improbable that 
they surrendered themselves without striking a blow. 
That they did not capitulate till after a complete defeat 
is indirectly proved by a most authentic document, the 
treaty of peace itself, in which the names of the officers 
who had sworn to it w'cre preserved. Appian states 
that together with the consuls, two quaestors, two legati, 
and twelve tribunes, bad sworn to the treaty ; in short, 
all the commanders who had not perished. Now the 
number of tribunes in two consular armies, which 
amounted to four legions, was four and twenty, so that 
the half of these must either have been killed or dis- 
abled. The statement of Appian, likewise, that the 
Romans were defeated and compelled to pass under 
the yoke is borne out by two passages in Cicero, in one 
<^f which he says, that the consuls made peace after the 
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defeat of Caudium, and in the other, that C. Pontius 
vanquished the consuls in the battle near Caudium. 

If, indliedjj it were allowable to consider as duly 
weighed, the expressions of those historians who allude 
briefly to this event, the Samnites made themselves 
masters of the Roman camp by force, not by a capitu- 
lation, and the troops, as^Zonaras states, laid down 
their arms as prisoners of war. The accompanying cir- 
cumstances cannot have been very dissimilar from those 
which attended the defeat of Varus, The survivors 
wer^entirely at the mercy of the conquerors : but the 
generosity of the Samnite general granted them mild 
terms : had he possessed a less noble mind, he would 
not have committed so great an error as to suppose 
that the Romans could be converted from enemies to 
friends by the release of their captive citizens. 

Pontius||iad not improbably had his mind imbued 
with the precepts of the Grecian j)hilosc)phers ; but it 
was doubtless a sense of justice in him, that dictated to 
the Romans the conditions of peace. These were the 
re-establishment of the previous equality and alliance 
between the two states, the evacuation of all those places 
which belonged to Samnium at the commencement of 
the war, and the withdrawal of the Roman colonies 
which had settled in usurped districts. No indemnifi- 
cation for the expenses of the war was required, but six 
hundred knights were surrendered by the Romans, as 
hostages for the ratification of peace ; and the consuls, 
with the other commanders, swore in the name of the 
republic to observe it. On these conditions the van- 
quished army was dismissed beneath the yoke, and re- 
turned to Rome despoiled of its baggage and equip- 
ments, but the generosity of Pontius furnished beasts 
of burden for the transport of the sick and wounded. 
There is no greater stain on the Roman annals than 
the requital which was made to C. I^ontius when he 
fell into the hands of the Romans : he was publicly 
executed, though he had for twenty-seven years dis- 
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charged the duties of general amongst the Samnites 
with the same generosity and mildness. On the other 
hand, it gives us a great idea both of his own ^aracter 
and of that of his countrymen, that they did not with- 
draw their confidence from him, though he had been 
guilty of so great an error of judgment. 

The vanquished army returned towards Rome with 
shame and humiliation. On the first intelligence of 
the disaster, a levy en masse had been proclaimed, and 
a cessation from all ordinary business. A general 
mourning was likewise ordered, not so much on ac- 
count of the national ignominy as of the great number 
of the slain. The army entered the town under cover 
of the night. The consuls alone were obliged to un- 
dergo the humiliation of •entering the city in the day- 
time : they immediately nominated a dictator. 

The probable fate of the GOO hostages deterred tlic 
Homans from immediately adopting a resolution to 
declare the treaty with the Samnites null and void, 
and to surrender up the officers who had sworn to 
observe it ; but at last the senate determined on this 
alternative. Amongst those who were delivered up 
with the consuls we find tw^o tribunes of the people, a 
circumstance rather extraordinary, as those officers 
were generally prohibited from passing the night out- 
side the walls of the cify: but this is not the only 
instance in which tribunes of the people were sent as 
commissioners to head-quarters, and they may cither 
have come to the camp with full authority from the 
people for the consuls to conclude a peace ; or if we 
admit the statement of Appian that the hostages were ^ 
only to be detained till the time wdien the Roman 
people should have confirmed the peace, they may 
have announced that peace w'as confirmed by a decree 
of the people, and so have obtained the restoration of 
the hostages, Pontius, however, did not accept the 
proffered victims; the Samnites would thereby have , 

11. II 
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renounced their right, and it hardly needed the noble 
soul of this great general to save the guiltless. 

In Apulia, Luceria had again become Saninitic, 
which shows tliat the victory at Caiidiiini liad been by no 
means without a result : the* importance of this city, 
from its commanding the entrance into Apulia, did not 
escape the ncrjice of the Romans, and their exertions 
were vigorously directed To regain possession of it. 
Papfiriiis Cursor in consequence led his army along the 
coast of the iVdriatic into Apulia, and invested the place. 
It was in vain that the Samnites endeavoured to relieve 
it : and at last the town capitulated, with its garrison 
of 7000 yamnites, for whom an unmolested retreat, 
though without arms or baggage, was stipulated. The 
Frentanians, who from their* dissensions with the rest 
of the Samnites, had granted the Romans a free piissage 
into Apulia, repented now, when too late, of their blind- 
ness, as th^y were forced to submit and to give hostages 
for their fidelity. Satricum, wliicli had deserted the 
Roman cause, was recovered by treachery, and the 
leaders of the insurrection executed. 

The years *131 and 'ioU (13(> and 137) passed away 
under a truce : the Romans employed this opj)ortunity 
to strengthen and confirm their authority in Apulia, 
so much so that no further attempt is mentioned on 
the part of the Apulians to withdraw from the Roman 
cause. The two following years were years of action, 
during which the chief command was vested in dic- 
tators. The true narrative of tlie events in them may 
be found in Diodorus. The Romans, under the com- 
mand of Q. /Emilius as dictator, commenced the cam- 
paign with the siege of Saticula, an Oscan town, not 
far distant from Capua : the Samnites advanced with a 
powerful army to relieve it, and a ficrcely-dispntetl 
engagement ensued, the result of which was the defeat 
of the Sainnitc army, and the surrender of tlie town to 
the Romans. Tiic seat of war was then transferred to 
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Apulia, and the Samnites assembled all their popula- 
tion capable of bearing arms with the determination of 
finishing the var by a decisive batt|c. Q, Fa1)ius now 
commanded the Romans as dictator, with Q. Aulius 
for his master of the. horse, and met the enemy near 
Lautula; : the object of the .Samnites was probably to 
occupy this pass, and to ti^sfer the war into Latium. 
The dictator’s army consisted of raw levies, as the 
veteran troops were with the consuls In Samnium 6i' in 
Apulia ; it could not therefore withstand the onset of 
the Samnites, but fled disgracefully from the ^Id. 
'riiis defeat was followed by a general revolt of the dis- 
contented subject towns in the neighbourhood. The 
situation of the republic was not more perilous after 
the battle of Canna?, but Invy has drawn a veil over 
this most interesting portion of Roman history. Both 
the consular armies, however, eifccted their Retreat in 
safety to Rome. 

Hie year 4o t (TIO) was the period when the fortune 
of the Samnites turned. As the victory at Laiituhe 
had proved inadequate to break the power of Rome, 
they clc.spaired of achieving that object, and turned 
their attention chiefly to the concluding of an honour- 
able peace. I'hey however invaded the Roman territory 
but met with a serious defeat, which was attended with 
important consequences. Capua had revolted from 
Rome, hut owing to this event the Roman party in that 
city recovered their prepondei’ance, and restored the 
town to their old allies. Livy indeed merely alludes to 
secret conspiracies, hut that the revolt was such as to 
require an armed interference is shown by the fact 
that C. Maniius was nominated dictator to conduct the 
war. 

The Ausonians likewise betrayed an intention of 
I’evolting, by refusing to receive Roman garrisons into 
their towns of iMinturnie, Vescia, and Ausonia: but all 
these towns were occupied by the Romans in a single 
*^igbt through treacliery, and a severe cKample was 
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made of the inhabitants to deter others from iinitatin;:r 
them. A victory of tlie Roman consuls over the Saninites 
near Ma^evcntum laid open the country to the Roman 
arms. The following year, 435, is not remarkable for 
any engagement, but for permanent conquests which 
had the .most important influence on the further course 
of the war; amongst w'U|eh were Fregella*, Atina, 
Calatia, and Nola. In 4Sft colonies were settled at 
Suessa, x\urunca, and at Saticula, as part of a chain of 
fortresses against Samnium. In the same year a colony 
waat«ettled in the Pontian islands, off Circcii, to prevent 
any maritime power from occupying t)iat harbour. 
Possibly the Etruscan maritime towns were viewed 
with apprehension; but it is most probable that the 
Romans dreaded an enterprise on the part of Ta- 
rentum, as in this very year a fleet of twenty ships had 
been despatched from that town against Agrigentum 
to dethrone Agathocles, and if successful, it would no 
doubt have turned its assaults upon Italy, where the 
existence itself of the Tarehtines was endangered. 

It was now the fourteenth year of the war, and the 
superiority of the Roman arms was decisive : a few more 
campaigns would have achieved the subjection of Sani- 
niiim ; but the threat of an Etruscan war had com- 
pelled Rome already, in 43(> (442), to divide her forces, 
and to detach only a part 0f them against Samnium. 
'The republic, how'ever, determined to omit no exertions 
on her part to secure success, and decreed that a fleet 
should be formed, and duumvini nominated for its 
command, with similar independent powers to the 
Spartan iwnarchns, A fleet in consequence made its 
appearance in the ensuing year, made up, not impro- 
bably, of vessels contributed by the subject maritime 
towns, and scattered traces of such a fleet may hence- 
forward be observed down to the time when Rome 
equi]q)ed a regular fleet of vessels of tlie line. 
ocv r.pation of the Pontian islands was evidently 
a great scheme for maritime protection. 
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The campaign of 437 (143) was ushered in with the 
siege and capture of various mountain towns. Bovia- 
niun, the capital of the Pentri, was taken by the 
Romans, whose army narrowly escaped a siniilar fiite 
in northern Samniiim to that which had been expe- 
rienced at Caudium. On this occasion, however, the 
courage and coolness of th|ik^veteran soldiers Achieved a 
complete victory, and enamed their general C. Junius 
to celebrate a triumph, and to dedicate subseqiieililly a 
temple to ‘‘ Deliverance.” 

In the year 438 (444), whilst Q. Fabius was occupied 
with the Etruscan war, his colleague C. Marciiis led 
an army into Apulia. After some slight success in 
this country the Roman arms at last met with a serious 
reverse, and their comn/unication with Rome was cut 
off, the intention of the Samnites being to effect the 
destruction of this army, and then to unite jdieir forces 
with the Etruscans. Fortunately, however, the cam- 
paign of Fabius in litruria had been signally success- 
ful, so that the main sicheme of the Samnites was 
already frustrated, and it was determined to detach 
the army of reserve to the rescue of the troops in 
Apulia under the command of a dictator. Every eye 
was directed to L. Papirius Cursor, the greatest 
general of his day ; but there was an almost insuper- 
able obstacle to his nomination, as the consul Q. 
Fabius, whose sanction was necessary to render valid 
the decree of the senate, had never been reconciled to 
Papirius, and therefore might be unwilling to prepare 
new honours for his mortal enemy. The senate, how- 
ever, despatched envoys of consular rank to communi- 
cate their determination to the consul ; who received 
their message in stern silence, and mastering his resent- 
ment, nominated with due ceremonies Papirius to the 
dictatorship. 

The dictator immediately led forth the legions of 
reserve to the relief of the beleaguered army in Apulia, , 
hut for some time hesitated to force the Samnites to an 
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engagement. At length the joint armies of the dic^ 
tator and consul 6btained a decisive victory, principally 
by the briHianU;|;hargcs of the Roman cavalry ^tgainst 
the flants of the enemy. The splendour of the dic- 
tator's triumph was much enhanced by the magnificent 
display of highly ornamented armour which fell into 
the hii^dS of the victors ip this engagement. The 
Campanians are said to have equipped gladiators, pro- 
bably captive Samnites, with their share of the booty, 
and the equipment and name have been handed down 
to posterity. 

Papirius probably died not long after tliis event. 
His popularity with the nation in general was not 
great, as Fabius was the idol of the people ; but on the 
other hand he was the favourite of the senate, and liis 
reputation as the greatest captain of the age rested 
without doubt on the decision of competent judges. 
History, indeed, has not been kind to liim ; but it 
was he who reanimated t|jfe drooping Romans after 
tlie defeat at Caudium, airtd we scarcely know the 
great extent of the danger in RJS which he converted 
into a brilliant victory. It is true that a stern and 
cruel disposition is not incompatible with the talents of 
a great general, l)ut in the eyes of posterity lie is not 
such an ornament to his country as jM. A alcrius 
Corvus or Q. Fabius. 

The latter conducted the war against Samnium in 
the following year with sufiTicicnt success, but without 
any great victory worthy of a trium])h. T’hc Marsians 
and the l/mbrians, both of which nations made a show 
of hostilities, were soon reduced to submission. The 
Ktruscaii war was brought to a close after the tliird 
campaign. ^In the next year, 410, the Ilernicans re- 
volted irvefiectually, as Fabius, who retained the com- 
mand ol the army as proconsul, conijicllcd them 
promptly to capitulate. Notwithstanding tliis discom- 
fiture tlie Samnites reappe«'ircd in renewed strength as 
soon as Fabius had retired with his troops, and m a 
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short time made themselves masters of various towns: 
their success made the llernicans already waver in 
their fidelity towards Rome. The p,omans in the 
mean time had despatched an army under Volumnius 
into Apulia by the road along the Adriatic, which the 
neutrality of the Vestinians laid open to them. The 
result of this expedition \v£^ successful, but It ^Jas not 
considered wortliy of a trium])h. The Ilernican na- 
tion had now declared open war against the Romans. 
C. Ma rcius was despatched against them in 411 (147), 
wliilst his colleague P. Cornelius made a diversion into 
Samiiium, to draw away the attention of the Samnites 
to the defence of their native country. Me executed 
Iiis task with the greatest ability, whilst his colleague 
was thereby enabled to terminate the w^ar against the 
llernicans, and to unite his forces with him against the 
Samnites. The two consuls gained a victory over the 
latter nation, who, finding that their hopes res])ecting 
the llernicans liad been frustrateil, sought and obtained 
a truce. IMarclus returned to Rome, and celebrated a 
trium])!i o\er the llernicans; hut Cornelius remained 
in Samnium till tlic end of the year. The Samnites 
liowcvcr still failed in olRaining j)cace, as they could 
not resolve to resign the tiignity and riglits of an 
iii(le])eiKient natioii. 

The history of the tvvp last campaigns is as obscure 
and uncertain as any during the whole war. As family 
vanity inscribed false triumphs on ancestral images, the 
Pasti triumphales, however carefuily they may liavebeen 
compiled, afibial but a slight guarantee to the account 
that P. Siilpicius gained several victories in Samnium 
in 41,]. Livy states that this year passed without any 
hostilities, and that the interval was cm [cloyed in nego- 
ciations. 

At length, according to Dionysius, the Samnites 
acknowledgcul tin? supremacy of Rome, and thereby 
renounced their sovereignty o\er ljucania, and their 
alliance with the Marsians, Pclignians, Marrucinians,and 
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Frentanians. They were thus reduced to tlie limits of 
their own territoi^. Whether their communication with 
the lower^sea wfs now cut off by the loss of Salernum, 
as that with the upper sea was by the separation of the 
Frentanians, is unknowm: it was highly desirable to the 
Romans to open a road into Lucania, as well as to 
enclose^ tfie Samnites entirely. On the continent the 
Lucanians and Apulians separated the Samnites from 
Tarentum. 

These terms, however severe, were less intolerable 
than the*^right, which Rome now acquired, of inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of the Samnites. For 
this reason such a peace could not be permanent : it 
was only an armistice ; but every year increased the 
preponderance of the Romans, and with it the diffi- 
culty of throwing off their yoke. The war, however, 
had now been continued for nineteen years, from 
to liy, and repose was desirable to both parties, 
whilst it was absolutely neep^ary to one of them. 


CHAP. LV. 

RELATIOXS BETWEEN R(JME AND THE NATIONS 
BORDERING ON SAMNIF.M AFFER THE PEACF 

The liite of the Hernicans was in reality decided as 
thirty years before that of the Latins had been. The 
three towns which had not revolted retained their own 
laws, with the privilege of intermarriage and commer- 
cial interchange with the Romans, but probably lost 
their right of holding diets. The Anagnians and the 
rest of tl||^;|Iernicans were reduced to the condition of 
municipal ’without the suffragiuin, and were subject 

both to tlic government and the jurisdiction of pracfects, 

annually appointed by the Roman prtetor : they were 
likewise deprived of the coinwhitim and coniincrciinih 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. 
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During the last year of the war the iEquians hacl 
exposed themselves to the resentment of the Romans, 
in consequence of many volunteers #om tjmt nation 
having enlisted themselves in the service of the Sam- 
nites. Upon the dissolution of the Hernican state, 
the whole nation of the ^Equians took up arms, in 
consequence of the Roman senate havinj^'not only 
demanded the surrender of those who had borne arms 
against Rome, but having required the ^iiquians to 
receive the Roman franchise. This, indeed, if unaccom- 
panied with the sufFragium, as was most prOhably the 
case, would have been more of a burden than an honour, 
and would likewise have entailed the abolition of cus- 
toms endeared to them by long continuance. The time, 
however, was past in which the yEquian name was 
feared by the Romans ; the latter, finding no enemy in 
the field, as the contingents of the different towns had 
separated to defend their property and families at 
home, proceeded to attack, one by one, the towns of 
the iEquians, and took the whole forty-one townships 
in the course of fifty days. The subjugation of the 
/Eqiiians was complete, if the triumph of Sulpicius 
may be believed, more than one month before the 
evacuation of Sainnium. Their fate induced the INLar- 
sians, MarruciniarivS, Pclignians, and Frentanians to 
conclude a defensive alliance with Rome. 

The acquisition of territory in the /Equian war had 
been considerable, and new colonics were immediately 
settled by the Romans on the establishment of peace. 
Six thousand colonists were sent forth to Alba, on the 
Fucine lake in 41 1, and in the same year 4000 men 
were established at Sora. Three or four years later 
an equal number of citizens settled in T'.quian 
territory, and founded Carseoli : this fortres^land Alha, 
one of the strongest places in Italy, wxre both situated 
on the road subsecjuently known as the Valerian. The 
despair caused by the sight of these fortresses, which 
seemed likely to per})ctuate the Roman power in those 
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parts, stimulated the /Hqiiians twice to attempt an 
insurrection, in 4^5 and 446, which in each case was 
easily put down. Though much reduced by these con- 
tinual wars, the /Eqiiian nation was still powerful in 
numbers. They appear now to have received the rights 
of Ronian citizenship, to which Cicero, a Volscian, and 
therefore a competent witness, bears testimony ; the 
omission of their names in the census of the Italian 
nations at the time of the great Cisalpine war, is to be 
accounted for by this circumstance. These rights, if 
imperfect^t first, \vere in 44*9 extended to full Quiritary 
rights by the creation of two new tribes, the*Vercntina 
and Aniensis, which certainly contained none but 
/Rquian citizens. 

The liUcanians had scarcely recovered their inde- 
pendence, ere they recommenced hostilities against 
Tarentum, which had not yet concluded a peace with 
tlie Romans. Deprived of succour from the Sanmitos, 
tlie Tarentines had recourse to their old system of in- 
viting some foreign chief and his army to enter into 
their service. They turned their eyes towards Sparta, 
hut that state was no longer capable of aflbrding tlicm 
arssistance, as her own existence was due rather to tlie 
weakness of her neiglihonr.s than to her own internal 
strength. Her institutions, it is true, remained the same 
in form and outward app(‘arance, but tlirir substance 
had passed away. Avarice had now become the ruling 
vice of the Spartan character, and her citizens sought 
wealth in a manner most unworthy of the descendants 
of the Heraclidm, at the court of Maccdon and amidst 
the luxurious indulgences of foreign countries. At tins 
time the amliitious character of Cleonynnis, the grandson 
of Clconibfotiis, who fell at l.euclra, filled (he Fjihori 
with alarm, lest he should attempt to deprive his 
nephew ^Vreus of the throne. They in consequence 
l<*nt a willing car to the petition of tluj T'arcntines, who 
reque.-ted tliat ( leonymus miglit b(‘ allowed to levy an 
army for them. There w'as little didiculty in collecting 
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soldiers, and the fleet of the Tarentines conveyed 
Cleonyinus with 5000 men to Italy, equal number 
of recruits joined his standard in Italy, and the militia 
of Tarentum, consisting of 20,000 infantry, and 2000 
cavalry, were placed under his command : the Salentines 
and the greatest part of the Italiots joined the Taren- 
tincs. The lAicanians solicited and obtained peace, 
and united their arms with the Tarentine forces against 
iMetapontum. This city was obliged to open its gates 
to Cleonyinus, who carried off GOO talents, and a select 
number of prisoners under the name of hostafes. 

The object which Tarentum had in view in calling 
in Cleonymiis, was now accomplished. His ambition 
was thereupon attracted towards Sicily, as some Sicilian 
exiles invited him to thaf island to liberate it from the 
dominion of Agathocles, The Tarentines succeeded in 
persuading him to listen to these proposals, not perhaps 
witliout sacrificing a considerable sum of money, and 
conducted him and hU troops with their fleet to 
Corcyra, of which islamT he took possession, as a 
military depot. 

Soon afterwards Tarentum made peace with Rome, 
probably in 115: amongst other stipulations it was 
agreed, that no Roman vessel of war should sail further 
uortli\v:M’d than llie Lacinian promontory, from which 
fict it is evident that Tarentum preserved her inde- 
pendence. 

The Salentines had probably sought the protection 
op Home at the time of the peace betu'-een that city and 
fareniinn; for in 1 15 ( leonymus with his fleet ravaged 
the coast of Mcssapia,and took Thiirii: but the Roman 
troops eomj)elled the invaders to retreat. He ap{)ears 
to Iiiivc carrieil on a predatory w arfare for iSome time 
oM the coast of the Adriatic: but luiving met with a 
serious reverse in the Lagoons of the Venetians, and 
having lost twenty of his ships in a storm, li ' returned 
to ( orcyra with his shattered army, and seems soon to 
have abandoned the island, us it fell into the hands of 
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Agathocles two years afterwards. He returned to 
Sparta, and lived' for many years in dishonour and dis- 
grace, till in histoid age he appears again in the pages 
of history, as a traitor to his country, and as the evil 
counsellor and destroyer of Pyrrhus, 


CHAP. LVI. 

THE EptUSCAN WARS DOWN TO THE COM. 

MENCEMENT OF THE THIRD SAMNITE WAR. 

Tiik continued peace with the Etruscans, ever since 
the capture of the city by the Gauls is the more siir- 
prising, as before tl»at period they were the most 
vehement and inveterate of all the enemies of Rome. 
The cause of this indeed is to be sought for not in a 
want of opportunity for renewing their attacks, but in 
the dangers which threatened them from the side of 
the Gauls, and in the disJisters which they had ex- 
perienced in their wars with that people. Though 
their northern frontier, from the sea to the sources of the 
Tiber, might be impenetrable, yet the road by which 
the Senones advanced upon Clusium and Home, and 
by which they penetrated repeatedly into Latium, 
lay along an extended and open frontier. It was the 
threatened danger from this quarter, rendered daily 
more imminent by the continued arrival of fresh swarms 
of barbarians, which determined the cities of h^triiria 
to maintain relations of peace with Rome. Tliis 
policy was no less advantageous to Rome, as she 
was thereby enabled to employ the wliole of her 
forces against southern Italy. In the mean time 
the Gauls in the Cisalpine district gradually ac- 
quired settled habits, and with them a pretercnce 
for agricultural occupations, in comparison witli their 
previous system of predatory excursions. Whilst, 
however, their military character sank, the courage of 
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the Etruscans began to rise again, till at length, after 
the battle of Lautulae, the Etruscails conceived that 
the moment had arrived for recoveripg their ancient 
frontier on the Tiber, and that their own independence 
was now placed in jeopardy by the subjection of the 
Samnites to the Roman arms. 

The Etruscans undertook the war muclr ^too late, 
though they had been long before invited by the Sam- 
nites to commence hostilities. Caere alone, of all the 
Etruscan cities, did not participate in it. Arretium, 
likewise, at first held back, but subsequently united 
with the rest. Sutrium and Nepete w^ere the out- 
posts on the Roman frontier towards Etruria; the 
former place was the object of their first attack, but the 
consul Q. yEmilius speedily came to its relief. An en- 
gagement ensued, unattended with any decisive re- 
sult, if we may credit Livy’s narrative. The campaign 
of the next year 439 (445) opened with an expedition 
of Q. Fabius to relieve the same fortress : on this 
occasion the Etruscans, relying on their superiority in 
numbers, ventured an attack upon unfavourable ground, 
and experienced a signal defeat. 

Fabius remained after this battle for a long time 
observing the motions of the Etruscans : but lest by 
any means they might advance suddenly upon Rome, 
overlooking the presence of an enemy in their own 
country, an army of reserve >vas formed to cover the 
city. In the mean time he despatched one of his 
brothers, in disguise, on a secret mission to the Umbrian 
nations, to conclude alliances with all whom he might 
find unfavourably disposed towards the Etruscans ; 
but he found symptoms of hostility to Rome every- 
where till he reached the Camertes, with whom he con- 
cluded a treaty, which remained in force till the period 
when all the Italicans received the rights of Roman 
citizens. VViiilst Fabius w^as deferring the execution 
of his design to penetrate into the Ciminian forest, and 
so to reach the independent provinces of Etruria, until 
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tlie return of his secret envoy, the senate determined 
to send a deputation of five commissioners, with two of 
the tribunes of the plebeians, to arrest his'undertaking. 
But ere they readied the camp, his army was on its 
march, and the next sunrise exliibited to the eyes of 
his soldiers the rich plains of Etruria, un pillaged for 
many a year, and where the appearance of an enemy 
could not have been anticipated. It was in vain tliat 
the peasants assembled to repel the invaders : they 
were dispersed, and the plunder which the victors 
carried off was immense. An army, however, of 
Etruscans and Umbrians assembled at Perusia, and an 
engagement ensued, the consequences of which were 
highly important ; for at the moment when Home's 
second army was intercepted* and surrounded in Sam- 
nium, and her dc reserve had been despatched to 

their relief, wfien she could have had no hopes of 
rescuing her army in Etruria if defeated, a signal 
victory was gained, and three capital towns, l^ernsia, 
Cortona, and Arretium, concluded an alliance with 
Rome, by which a cessation of hostilities for thirty 
years was secured. 

The engagement at the lake of V^adirno, which Livy 
alone relates, seems to be merely a repetition of the 
conflict near Perusia. It is, however, possible, that the 
Romans may have defeated the Umbrians, before the 
Etruscans effected a junction with them, at Perusia, 
and may have fallen in with the J^truscan detach- 
ment on their return from the relief of Sutriiim. 

Fabius was honoured with a triumph, and a peculiar 
exemption from the general hnv, in order that he might 
be re-elected consul for tlie next year As the 

fidelity of the Umbrians to their engagements was 
doubtful, lie led an army into their country, and secured 
their submission; Ocriculum, however, was admitted to 
an alliance on more favourable terms, as the situation 
of tliiit town rendered it of some imiiortancc. 1 
interference of Home in the domestic quarrels of the 
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Arretines in 44 5, and her restoration of the exiled Cilnian 
family to their country, seem to show, that Rome had 
already adopted the system of governing her Italian 
allies through the influence of the Optimates^ and that 
the lower orders were the party generally disposed 
to shake oft* her dominion. 

In the year 417, the Umbrian town of Nequinum 
fell into the power of the Romans through treachery, 
after a long and liarassing siege. The Samnites 
appear to have taken part in its defence, probably as 
volunteers. The loss of this place rendered the com- 
nuinication between Samnium, Umbria, and Etruria, 
almost impracticable : the Romans secured their pos- 
session of it by immediately settling a colony there, and 
its name w’as changed toisarnia. 

New swarms of Gauls continued, from time to time, 
to cross the Alps into Italy, and thefr presence was 
both irksome and formidable to their countrymen, 
already settled there. The Cisalpines at last induced 
them in 1 17, by presents, and promises of co-operation, 
to set out in search of other domiciles, and to march 
airainst b.truria. The litruscans in a similar manner 
succeeded in turning aside the storm from themselves 
against Rome, although there had been peace between 
the Cisalpines and Rome for thirty years. The Romans 
were still afraid to oppose the Gauls in the open field, 
who consequently ravaged the Roman territory, or at 
least that of the subjects of Rome, with impunity, and 
crossed back over the Appennines with a rich booty. 
Soon after this, however, domestic wars arose amongst 
them about the division of their territory, and they 
turned their arms against one another. Such is the 
account of Polybius, which may be relied upon with more 
safety than the silence of Livy. In the (uisuing year 
448 (I,)!) the third Samnite war commenced. As the 
principal events of it are connected with the Etruscan 
'var, the history of both may be jointly narrated. 
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CHAP. LVII. 

DOMESTIC HISTORY FROM THE CAUDINE PEACE 
DOWN TO THE THIRD SAMNITE WAR. 

As Capua formed part pf the Roman state, it may be 
mentioned as a portion of the domestic history of 
Rome, that from the year 451 (i5()) prccfects were 
nominated for that city, and that the praetor L. Furius 
drew up laws for it. This seems inconsistent with 
the fact that subsequently the republic of Capua was 
governed by a chief under the Oscan title of Mvdixiu- 
ticus. It was, however, by no means uncommon for a 
state to call in a magistrate from a neighbouring town 
to act as Nomeihetesj when domestic faction and discord 
rendered hopeless the chance of obtaining peace from 
the deliberations of its own legislative assembly ; and 
the appointment of prajfects may have been only a 
temporary measure to keep in check the party o|)- 
posed to the Romans during |he >var with Sainnium. 
Yet there is still greater probability, that even if the 
Roman pra?tor gave a constitution to the city, that the 
nomination of praTects had no reference to the Campa- 
nians themselves, nor to this constitution. 

The number of Roman citizens settled in Campania 
must have been at this time very great, as tlio full 
rights of conmibium and cowniercium were now shared 
by all the Campanians. That a Roman citizen should 
have to seek redress against a native before a native 
magistrate, might be no hardship; though that a 
stranger should have the power to bring an action 
against a Roman before a strange tribunal might ap- 
pear objectionable : it was, however, quite inadmissible 
that a Quirite should summon another Quirite before 
the magistrate of an isopoHtan state. Y'^et the want ol 
a proper tribunal fpr such cases was probably not so 
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great an iinpcdinient to the transaction of civil busi- 
ness, as the circumstance that those legal proceedings, 
which necessarily came under the jurisdiction of a 
Roman magistrate, were completely put a stop to. 
IIow this emergency was provieJed for is clear from a 
passage in Festus, who states, that the people annually 
elected praefects to exercise jurisdiction in Capua, 
Cuma, and eight other Campanian towns, over the 
entire body (conventus) of Roman citizens settled in 
each. Such was the state of things before the war 
with Hannibal and the revolt of Capua ; on the sub- 
sequent reduction of the town, the praefect of Capua 
exercised jurisdiction over the whole population. 

it was probably the Roman corj)orations alx)ve 
alluded to that issued the coins with the inscription 
llomanom, which from their execution are acknow- 
ledged to be of Campanian origin, and which arc 
evidently older than the . time when silver money was 
first minted at Rome. 

In the year 43o a conspiracy was discovered at 
Capua, the ramifications of which appear to have 
extended to Rome itself, for the dictator C. JNIaenius 
was invested with full powers to inquire generally into 
it. It is not improbable that the long and exhausting 
wars had exercised, as is generally the case, a per- 
nicious influence upon the state ; for there appeared 
to he no limit to the prosecutions, and the most illus- 
trious individuals, if not implicated in the guilt, were 
at least not above the reach of suspicion. 

The alteration in the old law of debt, related by 
hivy under the year belongs, as already stated, to 
the dictatorship of C. Pictelius Libo, whose consulate 
happening in this year was most probably the cause of 
the error. 

There is suflicient distinctnc.ss in the history of 
Home at this period to allow of our bccoiuiiig ac- 
^fuuinted with the jicrsonal character of eminent indi- 
viduals. Amongst these Appius Chiudius the Blind ivS 

II. I 
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one of the most remarkable. The inflexibility of pur- 
pose with which he advised that the proposals of 
Pyrrhus should be rejected, entitled him to the respect 
and gratitude of his fellow-citizens, and the greatness 
of the public works which originated with him, to the 
admiration of the world. The contradictory features 
of his character were, for a Homan, most extraor- 
dinary ; yet such was the good fortune of his country, 
that whilst the great works which he undertook were 
a permanent blessing, the evil which he occasioned 
w as corrected by the exertions of better citizens ; so 
that there could remain no doubts amongst posterity 
whether his existence had been a blessing or a curse 
to his country. 

In the year 43G (443) Apjlius Claudius was censor, 
with C. Plautius for his colleague, without having pre- 
viously served as consul. If, indeed, he had l)con 
debarred from this honour by the ill will of the senato, 
this w’ould explain satisfactorily his determination to 
exclude from that body his personfil enemies, and to 
admit into it the sons of freedmen. As in every col- 
lege the veto was decisive on ,a difference of opinion, 
C, Plautius might, if he had pleased, have quaslicd 
the whole of these proceedings ; but the weakness of 
his character induced him to resign his oflice, that, as 
he could not resolve to oppose, he might not tarnisli 
his honour by acquiescing in the conduct of his col- 
league. 

The groat change, however, which Applus effected 
in the constitution, was brought about by the enrol- 
ment of libertini in the tribes. Hitherto the qualifica- 
tions for admission into the plebeian orders consisted 
in the possession of landed property, the non-exercise 
of a trade, and the being descended from a free father 
and grandfather. It is probable that any inuniccps, 
possessing these qualifications, might demand to be 
enrolled in a tribe ; the municipals generally, however, 
ranked amongst the mrarii. The libertini were in 
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simUar position with these last; they did not form a 
part of the plebeian order, and their exclusion was a 
salutary check against an unbridled democracy. 

The censors, however, had probably the power of 
admitting a deserving libertinus into the plebeian 
order, provided he renounced the trade of his order, 
and acquired Quiritary property: for if Appius had 
acted against the law, he would most assuredly have 
been punished. 

The aerarians, including the libertini, were by no 
nieans a disorderly rabble ; on the contrary, they were 
associated in guilds, in which they enjoyed certain 
privileges, with the hope of attaining to the higher 
honours of the plebeian order by their own merit, or 
at least with the certainty that they would be accessible 
to their posterity. They enjoyed, moreover, the rights 
of electors, though themselves ineligible, as they voted 
in the comitia of the centuries in spite of their exemp- 
tion from ordinary military service. As, however, the 
chief business of the state was gradually transferred 
from the assembly of the centuries to that of the 
tribes, their share in the government became daily of 
less importance, particularly as the elections to the 
newly-established offices were, with the exception of 
the prictorship, intrusted to the tribes. 

As to the very old guilds they were nine in number : 
the fifers, goldsmiths, carpenters, dyers, saddlers, 
tanners, coppersmiths, potters, and the remaining 
handicraftsmen generally. That each of these, like 
regular corporations, had a president, held property, 
and possessed peculiar religious rites, is quite certain : 
their foundation was ascribed to Nunia. But there wore 
other trades associated in guilds even at a very early 
period, such as the money-dealers, tradesmen, boat- 
*^en, and butchers : the most respectable, Iiowever, 
were the notaries, or scrihcey being all libertini, so 
tliat, as already observed, plebeian honours were iii- 
oornpatihle with this business. 
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The art of writing was by no means rare in the age 
of which we are treating, although no literature as yet 
existed. The transactions, however, of the courts were 
registered in the form of “ Acta,” the decrees and other 
proceedings of the senate were likewise committed to 
record, and the decisions of the praetor were not in- 
trusted to memory alone : the census also of itself 
furnished much occasion for writing, the administration 
of the finances and the quaestorship still more. The 
sons of free-born I^omans would never engage in these 
occupations : they 'frere the exclusive business of the 
notaries, excepting when slaves were trained on pur- 
pose for the office, who on their manumission probably 
purchased admission into a regular guild. Far, then, 
from the subordinate office of a clerk being considered 
at Rome as a preparatory step to the administration 
of public affiiirs, it was, on the contrary, separated 
from the honours connected with the latter, by an in- 
surmountable barrier. Besides these public occupa- 
tions, the drawing up of private documents furnished 
a great source of profit to the notaries. 

This corporation, conscious of being indispensable 
to the government, and of its own increasing import- 
ance and wealth, since the business of the government 
which belonged to its department became daily more 
extensive, put forward a claim towards the end of tlic 
republic, when the great capitalists formed a second 
and in fact more powerful body of nobility, to form 
a third order in the state, as the corporation of the 
Official Class, and their chum was admitted. In the 
days of Appius the Blind, this class had not risen into 
such importance, nor were they separated from the 
rest of the libertini : they were however the most 
influential mediators of the common claim, especially 
as they had at tln ir liead Cn. Flavius, indisputably taie 
of the most distinguished men of his day. It is stated 
expressly that ho in concert with Appius Claudius* 

It seems that in the fifteenth year of a most exhaust- 
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ing war, there must have been good grounds for 
abandoning certain political maxims, and for admitting 
a select number of low-born citizens into that body of 
the nation which was liable to military service, to pre- 
vent tlie latter from being completely drained. Appius 
must, without doubt, have had this in view; he ad- 
mitted, however, the whole mass of the libertini amongst 
the plebs, either distributing them himself amongst the 
tribes, or allowing each person at pleasure to choose 
bis tribe. The schism between the plebs and the 
faction of the forum, for so by Greek authors were the 
craftsmen, tradesmen, and clerks denominated, might 
easily have been imagined, even if it had not been 
attested by history. The lower classes, however, had 
the superiority in this division, as is obvious from the 
election of Cn. Flavius a few years afterwards. Thus 
not only the elections, from which they were formerly 
excluded, came into the hands of the libertini, but even 
the plebiscita, so that the republic was shaken by con- 
stant troubles, and every election, every assembly, 
required preparatory negociations and intrigues, amidst 
wliich the nation would have been corrupted, if a long 
repose of peace had been possible at Rome. 

The declared hostility of Appius against the plebeian 
order seems at variance with the favour he exhibited 
towards the common people. The exertions, however, 
which he made, both when interrex, and when a candi- 
date for the consulship, to exclude the plebeians from 
the consulship in violation of the Licinian law, as well as 
his opposition to the Ogulnian law, admit of an explana- 
tion. The rich and powerful families of the patrician 
order were now much reduced in number, but by their 
side there was a plebeian nobility, thriving, and threaten- 
ing to out-top them. The spirit of rivalry induced the 
'veaker party to endeavour to enlist the inferior classes 
on their side against the growing power of the party 
that threatened to gain a preponiderance over them. 
The great object, however, was to ' adulterate the pic- 
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beian order with the blood of freedmen, inasmuch as 
no citizen, whose ancestor, however far removed, had 
been a slave, could aspire to the consulship. The ill 
feeling of the libertini towards the second order is to 
be attributed to the ordinary jealousy which an inferior 
feels towards him who stands just above him. If then 
we suppose that the senators excluded by Appius were 
plebeians, the explanation here suggested would have 
still greater probability. On any other supposition 
Appius must be considered as having aspired to a 
tyranny. 

The great works which Appius commenced, furnished 
him with an excuse for not abdicating the censorship 
at the expiration of eighteen months. He did not, 
however, retain it till the dnd of the lustrum, for at 
the termination of the fourth year he obtained the 
consulate, and when he attempted to keep possession 
of the censorship, which would have been highly dan- 
gerous to the state, a tribune of the people, L. Furiiis, 
compelled him to abdicate the censorship by a threat 
of throwing him into prison as a rebel against the state. 

He appears to have remained at Rome during his 
consulship to further the advancement of the great 
works which he had commenced. The most remark- 
able of these was the Appian road, leading to Capua, 
though it cannot be supposed that the whole length of 
this road, 120 miles, was completed in the course of 
live years. The paving of this road with polygons of 
lava, on which circumstance the incomparable excel- 
lence of the Homan roads is founded, must have taken 
place at a later period. The most essential part, how- 
ever, of this work, consisted in the foundations of it, 
the substructions raised across morasses, the bridges, 
the cuttings through the hills, and beside the road 
itself, the canal which passes through the Poniptine 
marshes, and which, serving the double purpose of 
draining the country, and of facilitating the transpoit 
of military stores from Latium to Terracina, was in the 
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latter respect of great importance, as Rome had not 
the command of the sea. Appius, however, did not 
construct the road through the marshes, the extremities 
of which were united by the canal; this seems to have 
been the work of Trajan. The Setinian road served 
as the military road between Velitra? and Terracina, as 
it was impossible to reach Terracina in one day’s march 
from Cisternae, especially during summer, and a single 
night passed between those two places during summer 
or autumn would have been fatal to an army. Forum 
Appii near the canal was certainijf another work of 
Appius, and may have been a poplilous market town in 
winter, owing to the increased communication with the 
capital. 

The Appian was called the Queen of Roads, and it 
deserved the title. It is not, however, clearly proved 
that it was the most ancient of the great Roman roads, 
or even of those which were constructed according to 
the system which the Romans learned from the Car- 
thaginians. The Via Latina and Salaria may be of 
an earlier date, as they were not named after their 
founders. 

Idle Appian aqueduct is, however, the oldest of these 
works at Rome. Hitherto the Romans had contented 
theiiiselves with the water of a few springs and wells, 
nay, they used to drink the foul water of the Tiber; 
in ^hort, the inhabitants of the suburbs near the river 
could have had no other water than that from the 
river. To meet then this great want, Appius com- 
menced an aqueduct near the eighth milestone on the 
Pranicstine road, and conducted it entirely under 
ground, to prevent an enemy from cutting it ott' during 
war, till it nearly reached the Porta Capena, over 
which it passed and was carried along on arches to 
the point, whence it began to be distributed, between 
the Porta Trigemina and the Clivus Publicius. The 
depth underground of the conduits through w'hich it 
was conveyed shows that they carried water into the 
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lowest parts of the city, such as the suburb, the circus, 
the Velabrum, the Vicus Tuscus, and perhaps the 
Subura. Tlie stream of water, however, was hardly 
adequate to the supply of these districts. 

There is a well-known legend connected with Ap- 
pius, to the purpose that he persuaded the J^otitian 
house, who had received from its ancestors and cele- 
brated in person the worship of Hercules, to teach the 
rites of that worship to public officers, whereupon all 
the families of that house, though twelve in number, 
were swept off, aifj^^Appius himself became blind. It 
is not improbable^ that the great pestilence which 
raged fifteen or twenty years afterwards swept off the 
Potitian gens, if it really did become extinct. It is 
more important to ascertain \i^hat was the origin of tlic 
idea that Appius had incurred the anger of the gods. 
There is no doubt that the Potitii worship])e{l Her- 
cules according to Greek rites, as the Naiitii did 
Minerva. These rites, however, had nothing of a 
national character about them, they were purely ^ent}- 
/ician. But during the Samnite w^r the Romans sent 
to consult the oracle of Delphi, which directed them 
to worship the most valiant of all heroes. If now no 
foreign god liad a Jhtmen, the Potitii, if they were un- 
willing or not allowed to perform in person the rites 
for the state, could not act otherwise than teach them 
to others; else it would have been necessary to call in 
a Greek priest. It is probable that the Pytlii.a did not 
know any thing better to answer on that occasion, as 
well as afterwards, when she directed the Ro?nans to 
fetch A’^sculapius from Epidaurus, or she may have 
had a subordinate design of exalting her own nation in 
the eyes of the Romans. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the literature of 
Greece was totally unknown to and despised by the 
Romans before a literature in imitation of it sprung up 
in R nme. The familiarity of the nations on both sides 
of the city with the poetry of Greece is obvious from 
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their works of art, and no less so from the theatres at 
Tusculum and at Faesulae, constructed in the Grecian 
style, and evidently of very great antiquity. These 
theatres must have been built for the representation of 
Greek tragedies, or else of translations and imitations of 
them. Nor could Livius Andronicus have succeeded 
so completely in introducing Greek fables on the stage, 
unless Grecian mythi had been well known at Rome ; 
and the corrupt forms which Greek words assumed in 
those mythi, shows that they were in the mouths of 
many thousands, and had become .jHetamorphosed by 
oral use. At a very early period'L. Postumius was 
enabled to make himself intelligible at Tarentum with- 
out an interpreter, and his surname of Sophus, as well 
as tliat of Philo, which Q. Publilius bore, point to 
their intercourse with Greeks ; whilst Appius ('laudius 
himself is known to us as an author, by fragments both 
of poetry and prose, and by the testimony of Cicero 
liimself. 

During the censorship of Appius Claudius, in 447, 
the plebeians ordained the election of sixteen military 
tribunes every year, whereas hitherto six only had 
been elected ; the rest were to be appointed by the 
consids or the dictator. Thus it appears that if four 
legions were the ordinary number levied, and if there 
were six tribunes in each, a third portion of the places 
was left to be filled up at the discretion of the general. 
In the same year the annual election of two admirals 
was determined on ; this, however, was discontinued 
in the first Punic war. 


CHAP. lA lII. 

CN. FLAVIUS. 

As long as the Etruscan calendar was made use of in 
civil aftairs, the mindinesy on which days the country 
people flocked to the city, were likewise the days on 
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which the judges, appointed by the kings, took cog- 
nizance of such affairs as came unde^: their jurisdiction. 
These nundines were thirty-eight in number, and fell 
upon the same days every year. When the year of 
twelve months was introduced, and it was found expe- 
dient to separate the nundines and the days for ad- 
ministering justice, the number of the latter, the Dies 
Fasti, reUiained unchanged, which i3.,an evident proof 
that the civil use* of the year of ten montlis is no 
chirnmra. These thirty-eight days were distributed 
amongst the twelve months without any definite rule. 
As business increased, justice was administered even 
on comitial days, if there were no comitia, nay, on 
many of the Dies Nc^asti, before or after the religious 
ceremonies of the day had taken place. It was there- 
fore of importance for suitors to ascertain beforehand 
from the Pontifex Maximus on what days and at what 
hours legal business might be transacted. A legal 
calendar would have supplied an obvious remedy for 
this unccrt|inty, yet it was not till the time of ( n. 
Flavius that a table was set up in the forum, pointing 
out the legal character of each day. It was by this 
device, which freed the people from a vexatious and 
irksome state of dependence, that Flavius became so 
generally popular. The silence of those who s})eak of 
his popularity, without alluding to his collection of 
legis actiones, does not impair the aiitIuMUicity of 
the statement that he published a collection of legal 
customs and formularies, which Cicero eviilently was 
acquainted with as the jus civile of Flavius. As to 
the contents of this collection, there can be no doubt 
that actions of various kinds were exhibited there 
without any legal doctrine or system, and tliat in indi- 
vidual cases it was noted down as a precedent what 
Aulus Ageiius, what Numerius Negidius, what the 
Pnetor bad decided, Pomponius represents this hook 
, as having been composed by Appius Claudius, and 
purloined from him by Flavius. ’ Pliny, on the con- 
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trary, a witness of high authority on subjects of Roman 
history, says that |>'lavius had made a collection of the 
Fasti at the suggestion of Appius. It is obvious that 
the former story has originated in some misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of the connection between the two 
parties. 

The popularity which Flavius enjoyed emboldened 
him to offer himself as a candidate for the curule 
gfidileship, and ensured him success. This was a great 
triumph for the forensic faction, and was the more 
alarming as at the same time lie seems to have been 
elected tribune of the people. The election of his 
colleague was equally a triumph for the municipes, 
who appear to have joined parties with the libertini, 
for Q. Anicius, a citizm of Prxmeste, can only have 
been elected by virtue of the rights of isopolity. The 
candidates from the plebeian nobility who >vere rejected 
were C. Paetelius, whose father had been consul and 
dictator, and a certain Domitius. 

The result of this election caused such universal 
disgust, that an alteration in the election-law was 
determined on without delay. The increasing power 
of the guilds caused as much alarm now to the patri- 
cians as to the plebeians. Yet it wduld seem from the 
fact that Flavius vowed, and fulfilled his vow, to build 
a temple to Concord, that he must have mediated 
between the different parties in the state, and effected 
an amicable reconciliation. Though his own great 
qualities might entitle him to high distinctions, he may 
still have conceived that the general rule, by means 
of which he himself bad risen, was pernicious to the 
republic. 
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CHAP. LIX. 

THE CENSORSHIP OF Q. FABIUS AND P. DECIUS. 

It happened not unfrequently, until all Roman institu- 
tions ac^ired permanent fixednessi 4hat more than 
five years elapsedifere an election to the censorship 
took place : it is, however, an occurrence without ex- 
ample, as far as wc know, that it should have liappened 
within a shorter time, and that new censors should 
have been chosen thrice within a period of eight years: 
within eight years after the censorship of Appius and 
Plautius, ISO (4 12), Q. Fabius and P.Decius filled that 
office, 443 (449). This acceleration, and the election of 
two friends of the same views, the leading men of the 
two orders, leaves no doubt that they were called upon 
to remedy the evil, which after a longer delay might not 
have been^jj^urable by peaceable means. It is now 
known that^Hhe consequences of the innovations of 
Appius were controlled by these censors, that through 
them tranquillity and respect for tlie laws was restorotl, 
and scandals, sufe’h as the election of Flavius, were 
prevented from re-occurring ; that they confined the 
libertini to the four city tribes, by which measure 
chiefly the grand result was obtained ; and that (i. 
Fabius, who must be regarded as the soul of this 
decisive undertaking, derived from it his surname of 
Maximus. The constitution was thus brought back 
in substance to its original state in 43(i (142). 

The state of things before the censorship of Appiui> 
requires some consideration, as the republic was 
already in a sickly condition before that event. The 
original object of the constitution of the centuries was 
to unite the houses and the commons in such a manner 
^ that the liberties and rights of the latter might be 
secured, whilst the government remained in the hands 
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of the former ; 4nd at the same time to establish for 
the oerarians, whd^er municipals or manumitted slaves, 
a place where they would not feel themselves strangers 
to the state. The distribution into classes, besides 
being in accordance with the spirit of a timocracy, 
hindered and broke the collision of the orders. The 
means, however, adopted for this purpose became 
gradually, in tKe course of two centuries arid a half, 
so unsuitable, that it was indispens^able tb remodel the 
forms. 

The original plebeian commonalty, formed out of 
Latins, whose towns, if not destroyed, were reduced to 
the condition of boroughs was a homogeneous 

whole. It was otherwise, however, with the foreign 
districts which from tinrfe to time were admitted to full 
Quiritary rights : these consisted not only of Latin 
towns, wliich continued as such, but of Sabine, Vol- 
scian, and Etruscan towns likewise; yea, even of 
/ICquians. In order that these might not predominate 
in the plebeian assembly, new tribes were .formed out 
of them, the number of individuals in which must 
evidently have been beyond all proportion greater 
than in the old ones. This precaution, however, was 
vain in the case of the centuries, lor as many of the 
new citizens as belonged to a class, and presented 
themselves at Rome, had votes in their comitia. In 
this manner it was impossible to continue to communi- 
cate to the Italian people the full rights of citizenship, 
which was, liowever, the only means of recruiting and 
strengthening the nation. The subsequent abandon- 
ment of the system was owing to the ambition and 
envy of the plebeian nobility towards the Italian 
houses, and this shortsighted and paltry disregard for 
the opinion of their ancestors deprived Rome of 
several centuries of youth, and ruined Italy : at that 
time, however, its salutariness w’as decidedly acknow- 
ledged, since in thirty years six new tribes were* 
formed, and it was doubtless the design of such 
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citizens and statesmen as Fabius and Decius to unite 
with the Quirites, people after people in tribes, the 
number of persons in which was always increased in 
proportion to their distance and foreign character. 

The communication of isopolitic rights to Capua, 
and the daily augmenting importance of Rome and its 
citizenship the increase likewise in the number of the 
libertini ftoin the natural course of tltiYigs, continually 
raised the pr?)pornon of the numbers of the aerarii: 
this class, domiciled in Rom^, was for the most part 
engaged in clientship, which took from it its indepen- 
dence. On the other hand, the relations of the patri- 
cians in the republic had become quite altered. 
Reduced to a half share in the government, and de- 
prived of their veto in the case of laws, they istill 
retained a veto in elections, which, however, could not 
be employed without endangering the peace of the state. 
They consequently might demand a more favoura])le 
legal weight in the assembly of the centuries, than 
what was suiHcient, as long as their share in it was 
quite a secondary consideration and their appearance 
there was merely for form’s sake. 

A great change vjras further effected by the Pictelian 
law ; for, as in earlier times, the indebted proprietor 
continued to pay the tribute and remained in his class, 
so now the fiduciary possessor, entered in his own 
name on the censor’s register, and was assessed for, 
the property given to him as security : this must have 
altogether altered the relations of the classes. 

The diminution in the weight of the copper coinage 
must have been regulated in reality by the rise in the 
value of that metal in regard to silver. It docs not, 
however, follow that the prices of other things did not 
rise likewise, as they rose at Athens, where silver was 
current without any alteration in the standard of the 
coinagr , from the time of Solon to Demosthenes; 

• indeed no one wdll deny that this must have been the 
case at Rome, as el.se where, and that the same number 
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of ases, without regard to their weight, represented 
the value of a luucl? less mass of goods than ^50 years 
before. Besides, the fortune of individuals, as well as 
the number of opulent persons, must have increased 
in an extraordinary manner from the extensive acquisi- 
tion of common land, so that 100,000 ases at this time 
denoted certainly much less than of old, and no longer 
separated, in the ^ division of the classes, ffie pecu- 
liarly rich from the middle classes. # 

If it be admitted that prices on an average had 
increased threefold in amount, for which supposition 
valid grounds exist, thfe entire fifth class, and many 
individuals of the fourth, belonged, according to the 
spirit of the original regulations, to the Accensi, and 
the divisions of the intermediate three classes, when 
the proportion between the number of votes and the 
number of heads had long since vanished, had become 
a troublesome refinement ; there was a division and 
separation, when separation no longer intimated a true 
class of property. Rich men, amongst whom there 
was the greatest variety in point of wealth, and per- 
sons merely in good circumstances, formed one un- 
distinguished class. What had now a legislator to do, 
who wished to put down tfie existing evil, and pave 
the way for future good ? 

It would not have been sufficient, in order to restore 
tlie plebeian order to the state in which it was before 
the censorship of Appius, to raise the nominal sum of 
the difierent classes in a threefold proportion ; further 
alterations would have been just as necessary, and 
with them new crises unavoidable: besides, it would 
have been injurious to have excluded from the legions 
so large a number of persons as were now liable to 
service in them. Such a proposal likewise, as it af- 
fected the rights of so many in the second and third 
classes, would never have been accepted in a legal 
form, and its introduction could only have been eftected 
by a revolution. 
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The salutary policy was evident of an election-law 
for so we may term it, as the elections were the chief 
business of the centuries, which deprived the members 
of the guilds of a portion of the influence which they 
had hitherto enjoyed, excluded the municipals until 
they were enrolled in a tribe, and rendered of little im- 
portance the share which they had gained in the tribes 
a few y#ars before. It was doublj|^lutary if it could 
be employe#to rflnder the levy for rISal military service 
more complete; and, indeed, a ready acceptance of it 
and general peace was to be expected, if it secured for 
the patricians a greater weight for their votes in the 
elections ; for the really rich amongst the plebeians, 
new honours; for the less opulent, the maintenance, 
and even extension of their vested rights ; for the new 
citizens, respect and influence for their chiefs; for the 
mass, greater forbearance in the levies ; and for the 
libertini, the prospect that at least their descendants, 
by individual admission, if they acquired landed pro- 
perty, might attain to full plebeian honours. 

The following is suggested hypothetically, as an ex- 
planation of the plan adopted. The only part of the 
system of the centuries which w^as retained, was the divi- 
sion into the equestrian ai|!i the non-equc*strian orders: 
whoever did not belong to a tribe was excluded, as in 
the pure plebeian comitia. The classes, as they had 
hitherto existed, were abolished ; and all irihiilrsy who 
were assessed at less than a million of ases, and at more 
than 4<XX), w'ere equal. Each tribe voted with two cen- 
turies, one, of the seniors, including all above forty-five 
yearsof age, and the other of i\\c juniors. The Uherthn 
were confined to tribes, and these were so arranged 
after the country tribes, that tlicy were not called up 
to vote till the country tribes had regivstered their 
suffrages. In the sex svffra^iu, the patrician families 
remained, as heretofore, witliout regard to fortune: in 
^ the twelve other equestrian centuries all those were 
enrolled, who were rated at more than a million of ascs. 
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The municipals had a tribe assigned to them by lot 
before each election. Thus there were in all eijrhty 
centuries ; six patrician and twelve plebeian centuries 
of kniglits, with fifty-four of the rural, and eight of tl\e 
civic tribes. 

To us it may appear a question, the more so as the 
constitutions of our times are still more strangely com- 
bined, whether t||^|^entire problem of the tim%cratical 
principle was not Such an approximalton ttitillemocracy, 
that it would liave outweighed all the advantages result- 
ing from the change ; it certainly was so, as far as the 
qiialilication of property was further reduced ; and 
the venality of the comitia in later times would not 
have been possible in the Servian constitution, if the 
classes, according as the average of wealth in the state 
increased, had been raised in proportion to their ori- 
ginal assessment ; but as the troops of the line would 
have bc?en reduced in a similar proportion, the republic 
would not have ])et!n able to make head against the 
Sainiiite wavs. This venality was by no means a neces- 
sary consequence of the consolidation of the centuries 
ill the tribes, but was the fault partly of the unhappy 
suspension of the development of t!ie constitution, 
partly of the negligence of censors in admitting all 
descriptions of p(*rsonsinto tlie rural tribes : the general 
degeneracy of morals may have contributed its hliare 
towards the evil. 

In the accounts of the comitia of the Servian centuries, 
we find no trace of a prerogative tribe, nor was it neces- 
sary, as a majority amongst the knights and the first 
class might be unanimous respecting the candidates 
ere the day of election came on. H was different in 
the case of the tribes, s^s many of the country people 
lived at a great distance, and only came in occasionally, 
or when necessity recpiired it, to the capital ; in order 
then that the candidate for election, if unknown to 
them, might be sketched out to them, a tribe was called 
up as pra*ros^ativa. There were individuals, without 
n. K 
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doubt) belonging to each tribe, who dwelt in the city, 
and were looked up to by their fellow-tribesmen with 
respect, and if these agreed amongst themselves, their 
tribesmen voted with them: according to the result 
then of this, the remaining tribes voted with few ex- 
ceptions; but in later times, when the comitia of 
centuries were held tribe-fashion, disputed elections 
arose, so that the constant decision of the prerogative 
tribe must |lien not have been accejilted literally. No 
tribe had precedence permanently, nor on the other 
hand did it obtain it by lot, but by the clioice of the 
presiding magistrate, as being the most notable and the 
most honourable. The existence of a jmcrogatica in 
the comitia of the tribes is shown from the comitia for 
military tribunes in the' year Q59, as well as the callin^r 
up of the remaining tribes according to a regular order 
from the expression jioc rocata\ 

This influence and this honour of the preerogaliva 
could not possibly be participated in by a tribe con- 
sisting of libertini: as consequently a line of separation 
was drawm between them, and the ])rmrogativa was 
selected out of the rural tribes, these indeed were dis- 
tinguished amongst the jure vocafre by the appropriate 
title of primo vocai(V. rcmovaib‘ therefore, of a 

citizen from a rural into a civic tribe was a civil degra- 
dation. The civic tribes may, on the other hand, 
have been styled postreuw racatce. It would not be 
surpnsing, if the two divisions became subsequently 
distinguished as the prima and ttevuuda classes; and 
thus the meaning of the well known place in the second 
Philippic of Cicero would be cleared up ; the first class 
are the centuriel^ of the rural tribes with the twelve 
of the plebeian knights: then the sex suffragia are 
called up to vote ; lastly the centuries of the civic tribes. 

That the sex suffragia voted after the first class is 
clearly intimated in the above-mentioned passage: and 
it likewise follows from the well known trial of the 
censor, C. Claudius, where the twelve centuries of the 
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knights are mentioned as voting in the first class. This 
union was quite admissible and natural, for the knights 
in these centuries were plebeians; whereas the sex 
suffragia consisted exclusively of patrician families to 
whom the qualification of property did not apply. 
Their voting after the plebeian order was grounded on 
the old regulation of the curies deciding upon the 
decrees of the comitia. 

The comitia, according to the" new%egulations, 
differed in four very essential points from tliose of the 
tribes : in the separation of the plebeian knights from 
the rest, and in the admission of patricians to a partici- 
pation in them : in the division of the tribes into cen- 
turies of the seniors and the juniors: in the exclusion 
of the proletarii : and ii/ the employment of auspices. 
The centuries of the seniors formed a moral aristocracy, 
consisting of a few experienced men, who had main- 
tained their civic respectability ami Ibrtune up to a 
period of life, when both might generally be considered 
as secure for the remainder of it. The exemption of 
the proletarii, of those who were rated at less than 4C00 
ases, from service in the legions, was attended with ex- 
clusion from tlie comitia, whereas in the tribes every 
Quirite voted >mhout any distinction. The auspices, 
although in their origin intended for religions purposes, 
hadliowever become very early a political engine of the 
govcrnnKMit in controlling the assemblies of the people. 

The transformation of the centuries of the classes 
into double ones of the tribes, Livy seems to plac(' 
after the time when the tribes were raised to tlie 
number at which they stopped, it is not’^qnite 

certain that this was Jiis meaning ; his object was most 
probably to reconcile the sum of tiic centuries accord- 
ing to the old regulation with that whicli existed after 
the fonnatior of the thirty-five tribes. The change, 
however, must have taken plat e between the first and 
second Punic war, as the new regulation was in force 
during the latter war, yea, before the year 5 : 11 , in which 
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year the legions consisted of 4,200 men, which answered 
to the new system ; and in this period it was in vain to 
seek for a man from whom this could have proceeded 
without having been ascribed to him, or even for an occa- 
sion for it. It made its way therefore into the censorship 
of Fabius ; for his services, as the restorer of good order, 
remained in everlasting recollection. A more direct 
argument, however, for it is, that already, in the year 
449 (455), dt the election of consuls the primo vocatev 
centuricc appear. 

The necessity of giving a greater extent to the levy 
has been stated as one of the probable causes of the 
introduction of the new system. It was useless to 
retain the artificial refinement of the old military 
system since the Romans and Latins were no longer 
united together in maniples. The proportion of liglit 
troops in the legion was too great in comparison witli 
the infantry of the line : out of oOOO men according to 
the scheme, without including the dcpot-l)attalion, 
there were 1200 light-armed; nor could this be other- 
wise as long as the soldier equipped himself. At present 
120 men were raised from each tribe, consequently the 
legion after L.C. 447 amounted to 39()0 men, of whom 
only 1320 were light-armed. Tiie ddj^t-battalion was 
altogether discontinued. Brass, from its increased 
price, was exchanged for iron, and a further change in 
the was introduced. That Fabius and Decius 

arranged the knights according to the new tirnocratical 
principle seems almost certain from the fact that they 
established tlie annual procession of the knights. 

A conjecture nmy here be hazarded as to the mean- 
ing of the censor’s order to an unworthy knight to sell 
his horse. If the republic furnished 10,000 uses lor 
the purchase of a horse, and the knight besides received 
2000 ases annually for its support, the state suffered 
and the knight was favoured most decidedly. If how- 
ever one assumes, that the sum of 10,000 ases was the 
capital for which he to whom the censor had assigned 
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a horse, in order to be enrolled amongst the number of 
those who did knight’s-service— a number far less than 
that of the actual knights — was obliged to purchase a 
vacancy, either resulting from death or discharge, it is 
then all quite comprehensible; only the notion has been 
erroneously adopted, that the state had originally fur- 
nished the capital, to create the service. The horses 
must have been5 considered inalienable the owner 
must always have been responsible for a well-appointed 
one, and hence the censors’ inspection of the condition 
of the horse ; and he must have been liable to replace it 
if it became unserviceable : for this object he annually 
received twenty per cent, of the capital, as interest, as 
pay, and as security against accidents. It thus admits 
of an easy explanation \vhy L. Tarquitius, the friend 
of the great Cincinnatus, was unable, on account of his 
poverty, to serve on horseback ; poverty, however, 
would not have disqualified him to receive 10,000 ases 
at once, and 2000 annually. The obligation of pur- 
chasing into the cavalry-service might ])e imposed by the 
censor against the will of an individual; and therefore 
security against this was amongst the state-immunities. 


CnAl\ LX. 

Tin: oca LMAN LAW. 

TnEinstitutioiis, w hich evidently point to the distribution 
of the original Roman people into three tribes, show 
just as clearly that these original races of patrician 
lamilics were not equal amongst themselves ; nay, the 
inequality of the thiial race (the ge^ifes )?tifiores) has in 
some points continued throughout, probably because 
alter the abolliioii of the regal olllcc, legal f(u*ms failed 
to remedy it. 

Each race had probably one of the higher JlamcNs 
belonging to it, who always continued to be patricians ; 
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* the flatnen Quinnalis was established after the two 
earlier and cliief ones, the Dialis and the Martialis. Th 
relation of the six priestesses of Vesta to the races is 
acknowledged: originally there were only two; to these 
w-ere added two others on the union of the Sabines 
with the llamnes, by which union the senate was in- 
creased to two hundred, and the kings became two in 
number: much later, a third pair was added out of the 
inferior houses. This completion is attributed by 
some to Tarquinius Priscus, as* w-ell as the selection of 
the third hundred in the senate out of the same houses ; 
by others, much less consistently, to Servius Tullius, 
as the legislation, which is distinguished by his name, 
did not afiect ])atrician institutions. 

The same systenn was adoj)ted in tlie case of the 
Salian priests: the oldest college of these was that on 
the Palatine, and next to it rai:ked th(‘ Quirinal, which 
latter was said to he establi.'-Iied by 'I’lilhis Ilostilius. 
In this case the two races which had settled in tli(‘sc 
hills cannot l)e mistaken. A third college was not 
establisinal on the (’adian. 

It was a more essentia! neglect, that the inferior 
liouscs were not allowed a ftliare in tlio angurate and 
the ])ontiiieate. (’icero, it is true, stati?s that Konuilus 
chose one out of each tribe, so that there were four 
including tlie king; ami that Nuina besides aihied two, 
so itofr with the king there were six : but the king must 
have been just as distinct from the augurs as the priest- 
king was afterwards. The notice respecting Numa 
intimates tliat the same ]n*()cess was followed up as in 
the case of the \ cstals and of the Salii ; hut before the 
Ogtdnian law* there were only four augurs, and the 
supposition which Livy adopts, that the college was 
reduct rl from four to six by ch'aths, is totally inaclmis- 
siblc, as the vacancies w'otdd have been Idled up 
( (Hir - by co-oplation. Tlie statement resj)ecting Ixonni- 
lus betrays itse lf clearly as proceeding from the later 
augurs, and it cannot admit of any doubt that in the 
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year 446 (452) the races of the greater houses had alone 
their augurs and pontiffs. 

The importance of the Ogulnianlaw, which increased 
the number of the pontiffs to eight, by the addition of 
four plebeians, and that of the augurs to nine, by the 
addition of five plebeians, was as great as the demand 
was equitable. It has been already stated that the 
auspices were made use of as a political engine : the 
influence of the pontiffs was still wider; they were the 
expounders of the law in every thing which regarded 
either public, or family, or individual services to the 
gods; they determined the validity of all religious 
festivals : they had ])lenary jurisdiction respecting the 
res sacrasy sanctas, et reUgiosas^ and from their sen- 
tence there was no appeal. It was certainly equitable, 
that the order, to which the state partly intrusted the 
auspices, should decide on the valiility of them, and not 
dej)en(l on the caprice of strangers, just as that those 
who now shared fully in all civil rights, should not be 
debarred from a })articipation in religious ones. The 
(‘onnuhifdity so long cstablislied between tlie orders, liad 
destroyed all claim on the part of the patricians to privi- 
lege of blood as religion was concerned ; nor can 

they lur e maintained their refusal with the vehemence 
of olden time, since the curies, as the 1 lortcnsian law was 
not yet enforced, must have previously consented to the 
introduction of the bill. It is nut ])robable that the 
new })ontiffs and augurs weni chosen this time by the 
people, but rather selected by the existing members of 
the colleges. To the newly-elected, indeed, the law of 
the pontiffs and the science of the augurs must have 
been entirely strange, but the ])lebeian, T. Corun- 
canius, was in tliese matters, as in civil law, the great 
authority of that age. 
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CHAP. LXI. 

VARIOUS OCCURRENCES OF THE SAME falOD. 

As if, indeed, the obligation of defending the liberties 
of the citizen were the inheritance of his family, the 
consul M. Valerius renewed in the year 41G the 
law of his ancestor, by which the right of appeal to the 
people was secured to every citizen. No fixed penalty 
however was as yet attached to the violation of this law, 
but it was left to the discretion of the tribunes to pro- 
pose severer or lighter penalties, according as the cir- 
cumstances of tlie time might require. 

About this period the Lex I^nria dr teslawruiis may 
be placed, which is evidently of an earlier date than the 
Voconianlaw; its author was most ])robably L. b'urius, 
who drew up a code of laws for the ronrentus of Homan 
settlers at Capua, ( IdO.') 'Tins law jirohibited an in- 
dividual, excepting in a few instances, fVoin bequeathing 
by will more than 1000 ases,and attached to tlie legatee 
ill all cases, where this regulation was violated, the for- 
feiture of {juadniph* the amount of his legacy. It 
a})pear.s that ea])ricious ln*qu(\'^t.s of legacies bad lie- 
come customary, aral in coiisecjuence the heirs appointed 
by the testator refused the .succession; the Homans, 
however, anxious for tin? preservation of wealthy faini- 
li(>s, disajinroved as mucli of the splitting uj) of proj)crly 
in consequence of intestacy — for if the heir appointed by 
the testator refused to accept the inheritance the te.s- 
tament was nugatory — a.sof the distributifin of property 
amongst strangers. The law, now passed, was perha])s 
fully effectual in tlie case of great siiccessious, thongli 
but imjicrfectly so in smaller ones; and it must have been 
totally inedicient to prevent the fiivouring of fcMiiales, 
since subsequently the Voconian law^ wa.s found neces- 
sary to meet this case. 

In the year 440 (44f>j the censors excluded L. Anto- 
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nius from the senate, because he had dismissed his 
v’ife out of wedlock without having assembled a tribunal 
of his friends. This narrative shows how groundless 
is the opinion that before the time of Sp. Cavvilius 
Ruga after the first Punic war, there had been no such 
thing as a divorce known amongst the Romans. The 
regulations respecting the right of keeping back a por- 
tion of the dowry belong to very ancient times. The 
dissolution even of consecrated marriages (by confar- 
reation) was possible, much more then that of voluntary 
marriages. But repudium and divoriium have been 
confounded, and the true cause of the subsequent in- 
troduction of a mode for dissolving solemn marriages 
must have been, that it was evidently very difficult to 
find a way for abolishing the convent to in rnanunt. 

During the same censorship C. Fabius painted for 
the censor (\ Bubulcus, the Temple of Deliverance, 
and obtained from that circumstance the surname of 
Pictor : this has been handed down as a proof that 
])ainting was honoured at Rome as a liberal art. We 
may presume, that the picture of Fabius represented 
the ])attle with the Saninitcs, during wbicli C. Bubulcus 
vowed the erection of the temple, just as the painting, 
whicli V alerius fixed up there subsequently, repre- 
sented bis engagement with Iliero. 


CHAP. I.XII. 

THK THfRl) SAMMTE WAR, AND OTHERS 01- 
THE SAAIE PERIOD. 

Inn tenth book of liivy is tin* only source of informa- 
tion which we possess for the history of the first six 
years of the third Samnite war: here, indeed, the 
o^tracts from the annals, which Inave so often served 
as a check upon the narrative of that writer, entirely 
us. Some few scatterc«l notices, however, arc 
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i;* preserved on the three last campaigns^ and on the 
period down to the war against Pyrrhus. Livy s 
account of this war has a far greater appeai|lfince of 
accuracy than that which he has given of the pre- 
ceding one : several of tjie facts are quite historical, 
such, for instance, as the statement respecting th.e 
amount of the booty, and the narrative of the cam- 
paign of Fabius in 449 (455) ; but he confesses him- 
self that he finds the most strange contradictions in 
the annals respecting the events of the other years. 
Fabius is the one amongst the annalists whom he does 
not follow, yet it was precisely Fabius who deserved 
more confidence than any other in the narrative of 
a war the hero of which belonged to his family, 
since he found in the archives of liis house the most 
authentic documents. It is, without doubt, \'alerius 
of Antium from whom liivy borrowed the particulars 
of the campaign of 45t> (459); for however determined 
may have been tlie perseverance of the Samnites, it is 
clearly impossible, if after several disastrous campaigns 
they bad lost in a single one more than 53,000 dead 
and 31,000 prisoners, that they could have had men 
enough to carry on three other campaigns, nay, to 
carry on the first succc?ssfiilly. The amount of their 
population forty years afterwards, during wliich interval 
another struggle had taken place which lasted ten 
years, seems quite irreconcilable with sucli a statement; 
and the moderate numbers specified in the campaign 
of 41*9 (155) furnish support to the view that on other 
occasions much exaggeration has been employed. 

The Samnites reckoned at this time upon tlic tacit 
continuance of hostilities between the Homans and 
the Etruscans, and upon the co-operation of the Gauls. 
It is obvious that Samnite auxiliaries assisted in the 
defence of Nequinum, an infringeinnt of the peace 
whii:li the senate overlooked, as Rome was tlireatencd 
* with a Gallic invasion. The Samnites thereupon de- 
termined to attempt the recovery of their dominion 
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over Lucania, the independence of which country they ' 
had been constrained to acknowledge as one of the 
conditions of peace. The spirit of faction wliich pre- 
vailed in Lucania seemed likely to favour their enter- 
prise; but the ruling party, finding themselves after 
several battles unable to cope with the Samnites, 
determined to place themselves under the protection of 
the Romans, and despatched an embassy to Rome 
accompanied by the children of the chiefs of the 
nation as hostages, chosen probably from amongst 
the adversaries of the ruling party. The Romans 
readily listened to their proposals, and sent envoys 
to the assembly of the Samnite people, requiring the 
evacuation of Lucania. This demand, which was 
probably warranted by the treaty in which the Sam- 
nites had acknowledged the sovereignty of the Roman 
people, provoked the Samnites so much, that they 
resolved forthwith to declare war, and ordered the 
envoys immediately to quit their territory. 

The Romans thereupon despatched the consul Cn. 
Fiilvius to ihe assistance of the Lucanians ; the Sam- 
nites, confident in their strength, which peace had 
recruited, and inspirited by their victories over the 
Liicaniinis, opposed him with the army which they 
had destined to finisli their conquest of Lucania. 
The history of the campaign is lost, but Frontinus has 
preserved some notices of the talent of Fulvius as a 
general. On one occasion he spread a report that 
he had succeeded in bribing a corps of the Samnite 
army. This circumstance gave his own soldiers more 
tluui usual confidence, and the rumour of it reaching 
the cars of the Samnites by deserters, made them pro- 
bably suspect their foreign mercenaries, and keep them 
out of the way : a brilliant victory ensued. On two 
other occasions he succeeded in leading the enemy 
Into an ambuscade. Such general deserved a 
triumph : it is strange, however, that the annals state 
that he triumphed over the I'^truscans. 
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The Samnite and Etruscan wars are essentially con- 
nected at this period, and may be considered as links 
in one great chain of military operations. In die same 
year in which Fulvius distinguished himself against 
the Samnites, 448 (454), L. Scipio sustained a most 
obstinate engagement with the Etruscans near Vola- 
terrae, which was only broken off by night : the Etrus- 
cans, however, confessed themselves vanquished by 
abandoning their camp. The consul led back his 
army to Falerii, and making this place his head- 
quarters, sallied forth and wasted the Etruscan ter- 
ritory in every direction. No enemy, however, made 
his appearance in the field, so that in the next year 
both the Roman armies turned their united strength 
against Samnium. The victories recounted on the 
sarcophagus of L. Scipio Barbatus do not allude to 
the year in which he acted against the Etruscans as 
consul, but to this now following, in which he served 
as lieutenant under Q. Fabius. 

The circumstances of this year, 449 (455), were so 
threatening, that the wdiolc nation, when the time for 
the election of consuls drew near, turned their eyes 
upon Q. Fabius, as a general whose good fortune had 
been as distinguished as his ability. But the law, 
which forbad the re-election of the same person as 
consul within ten years, would have been an insiir- 
moiinlahlc ini])ediment to their wishes: it is prohahle, 
therefore, that either this law was suspended alto- 
gether, as in the subsequent war against Ilannihal, or 
a special plebiscite was passed declaring Q. Fabius 
and P. Decius re-oligible without any limitation. Hoth 
the consuls led tludr forces into Samnium ; Fabius by 
Sora, Decius through the territory of the Sidicim 
to Maleventum, with the intention, doubtless, of pene- 
trating into Apulia. The Samnites concentrated tlieir 
forces against Fabius, and endeavoured, though m 
vain, to surprise his army on its march. An engage- 
ment in the open field ensued, which was obstinately 
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disputed on both sides, and was only decided in favour^'t.^ 
of the Homans by a stratagem. L. Scipio, the lieu- 
tenant, having executed a circuitous movement with 
the hastati of the first legion, appeared suddenly in 
the rear of the enemy, and being mistaken for the 
consul Decius advancing with a fresh army, spread a 
panic through the Samnite ranks. Their loss was 
stated at 3,400 slain, and 1,320 prisoners: twenty- 
three military standards fell into the hands of the 
Romans, 

Decius fell in with the Apulians near Maleventum, 
and engaged them successfully : they left 2000 men 
upon the field. Both armies now ravaged Samnium 
without resistance during the five following months, 
and probably Apulia likewise. The consuls of the 
next year 450 (456) were App. C/audius and L. 
Volumnius. The two ex-consuls, however, seem to 
have been invested with proconsular authority, and 
Fabius is said to have terminated the domestic quarrels 
of the Lucanians in favour of the Opt mates and the 
Roman interest. The new consuls, on the return of 
Fabius and Decius to Rome, enrolled four fresh legions, 
and both marched into Samnium, but on the intelli- 
gence of war breaking out again in Rtvuria, Claudius 
hastened thither from the north of Samnium to prevent 
a junction of the enemy’s forces. The Samnites had 
determined to send into Etruria an army paid and 
equipped by themselves under the command of Gellius 
Egnatius. Its strength was probably not very great, 
unless its numbers were very much reduced in the 
battle at Sentinum, as only 5,000 men returned into 
Samnium. 

The arrival of a Roman army prevented some of the 
Etruscan towns from declaring themselves against 
Rome, wdiich shows that the Sainnites did not succeed 
in reaching Etruria till late. Arretium seems to have 
remained faithful to the Romans; perhaps the Cilniau 
family, whose influence there was very powerful, did 
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“^not allow it to act otherwise. Perusia, however, and 
Clusium, with Volsiniiand Rusellae, took up arms: the 
neighbouring' Umbrian nations joined them, and Gallic 
mercenaries were sought for at any price. Claudius 
had taken the field with two legions, and 12,000 con- 
federate troops. Volumnius had besides his two legions 
15,000 confederates. The former could scarcely make 
head against the united forces of the enemy, and his 
situation at last became alarming. Volumnius hastened 
by the instructions of the senate to his assistance, but 
his presence was regarded by his colleague as an intru- 
sion, and he was requested by him to return to his 
own province. The entreaties, however, of the army 
determined him to respect the general welfare rather 
than the scornful humour of his colleague, and lie 
hastened to give the enemy battle. The accidental 
absence of the Samnito general with part of his forces 
rendered the occasion favourable, and the enemy were 
routed and thrown completely into confusion ere their 
general could i*eturn to their assistance. The import- 
ance of the victory may be inferred partly from the vow 
which Claudius made to consecrate a temple to 
Bellona, partly from the fact that Volumnius was 
enabled to return to Samnium and continue his opera- 
tions there. 

His presence in that country was the more necessary, 
as the Samnites had invaded Campania during his 
absence, and ravaged the open territory. When 
Volumnius reached Cales, he heard that the enemy 
were encamped with their booty on the Vulturnus, and 
determined to attack them without delay. lie led his 
troops by daybreak against them, just as they were 
breaking up their camp, and were already partly on 
their march : the victory was complete, the Sanuiite 
general, htatius Minacius, fell into the hands of the 
Romans, 7,400 captives were rescued, and an immense 
booty recovered. This victory dispelled the alarm of 
the Romans, who, in their apprehension lest the sub- 
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ject towns near the Liris should revolt, and the war v 
approach the very walls of Rome itself, had proclaimed 
a general levy and a cessation from all ordinary 
business. 

In order to secure the country about the Liris, two 
new colonies were founded : Minturnae at the mouth 
of the river, and Sinuessa near the hill of Vescia. It 
was owing either to the importance of the situations in 
a military point of view, or the unhealthiness of them, 
that only Roman citizens were sent there ; yet it was 
with great dilliculty that a sufficient number could be 
prevailed upon to settle there, although the territory 
is one of the most fertile in the world. 

The elections of the year 451 (457) had to decide 
the fate of Rome and Jthe world, but they were not 
doubtful, for the entire nation unanimously acknow- 
ledged that Q. Fabius was the general whom fate had 
destined for the most threatening crisis in which Rome 
had ever been placed. He himself would only under- 
take the responsibility on condition that Decius should 
share it with him. The Gauls, whose approach was 
now dreaded, consisted not merely of the tribes which 
had already settled in Italy, but of numerous hosts 
which had lately poured over the Alps. Against so 
formidable an enemy Rome made more than usual pre- 
parations, The four legions of the preceding year 
were kept under arms : two new legions were enrolled, 
and in addition most probably two armies of reserve 
were formed out of the city -militia and the confederates. 
The subjects of Rome furnished even more troops than 
Rome herself: the Campanians alone 1000 horsemen, 
for as the Gallic cavalry was extremely numerous, the 
Romans strengthened this arm of the service beyond 
its usual proportion. There must have been at least 
90,000 men in the field. A consular army under 
Volumnius, as proconsul, watched the movements of 
the enemy in Saninium ; the remainder were opposed to 
the Gauls, the Samnites under Gellius Egnatius, the 
Etruscans, and the Umbrinns. 
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Fabius^ immediately #ftef his election, proceeded 
with some new levies to join the army in Etruria, 
which was stationed, under the command of Appius 
Claudius, near Aharna. In the mean time Decius 
continued at Rome for the purpose of arming the 
extraordinary levies, and awaited the return of his 
colleague, who on the approach of spring intrusted the 
command of the northern army to L. Scipio. To pre- 
vent the Gauls from penetrating through Picenum, a 
legion was posted near Camerinum ; its object was to 
defend the pass there in conjunction with theCamertes. 
The entire levies being completed, the two consuls 
advanced to effect a junction with L, Scipio, who Iiad 
stationed himself between Nocera and Foligno. One 
of the armies of reserve was po,sted on the Vatican hill, 
the other near Falerii to keep up the communication 
with the main army, and to cover the passage across 
the Tiber to Otricoli, and the road from I'mbria. 

Ill the meanwhile the legion near CauK'rinum had 
been surprised by the Gauls, and cut off to a man, 
without its having been in the power of L, Scipio to 
succour it. The consuls first learnt the disaster from 
the approach of the cavalry of the Gauls, who spread 
themselves over Vmbria, and interrupted the conunu- 
nication between the army of Scipio and the capital. 
We are not informed how the consuls were able to 
unite their forces with Scipio ; but as the I'^truscaiis 
and Umbrians kept themselves apart from the Gauls 
and Samnites, it seems not improbable that disputes 
about the chief command caused dissension amongst 
the confederates, which was serviceable to the Homan 
cause. 

L. Volumnius had already engaged the Samnites in 
their 6wn country, and defeated them near the Tifernus. 
He did not, however, follow up this advantage, as the 
consuls, now fully aware of the extent of the danger 
which threatened them, caused him to unite his forces 
with theirs, and determined to bring the Gauls to an 
engagement. The latter, however, perhaps expecting 
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new reinforcements, endeavoured to avoid a battle, 
upon whicli the consuls advanced across the Appen- 
nines to Sentinum, and threatened the territory of the 
Senones, who, as it appears, hastened to protect their 
open villages, and obliged the Samnites to follow them. 
Fiilvius in the meanwhile advanced to Assisi with the 
reserve from Falcrii : from this ])osition he threatened 
Etruria, and kept a check upon Samnium, whilst Post- 
iimius moved up into his positions at Falerii with the 
troops from the Vatican hill, and covered the city from 
any assault on the yF.quian side. By these movements 
the Etruscans, unwilling to advance far from their own 
country thus menaced, were com})clled to separate 
from the Gauls. It is doubtful, however, whether 
they and the I inhrians ifid not take part in the battle, 
as both nations are mentioned in the Fasti amongst 
those over whom Fahius triumphed. 

The Homans had learned from deserters, that the 
ori.i>inal design of the enemy was tliat the Etruscans 
and I inbrians slionld attack the Uoman camp, whilst 
the Gauls and Samnites gave the Homans battle. As 
soon, therefore, as the manceuvres above alluded to 
had induced the confederate armies to separate, the 
consuls determined to bring the Gauls and Samnites 
to an engagement. Fahius led the right wing of the 
army against the Samnites ; and Deciiis, supported by 
Volunmius, faced the Gauls on the left. A fiwourable 
omen, just as the battle commenced, gave fresh spirits 
to the Homans. It was now summer, and the glowing 
heat of the sun, to which the Boman soldier was 
inured, was almost intoleral)lc to those Gauls who 
had lately crossed the Alps. On this occasion the 
tactics of the two consuls were different : Fahius, as 
usual, kept a strong body of his troops in reserve, 
whose advance might decide the day when the enemy 
Was tired ; wliilst Decius, dreading most the first 
unset of the impetuous Gauls, opposed them with the 
whole strength of his wing at once. But the charges 
u. 


1. 
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of the Gallic cavalry an^*^ war-chariots broke the ranks 
of the Roman cavalry, and drove them in disorder 
upon the infantry, whifh was in consequence thrown 
into confusion, and flight spread through the whole 
Roman wing. At this moipent the consul Decius 
determined to devote himself for the army, and com- 
manded the Pontifex, M. Livius, to repeat the sacred 
formula. He then spurred his horse into the thickest 
ranks of the enemy, and fell pierced by their darts, 
From this time the fortune of the day turned. The 
Romans rallied themselves at the voice of the Pon- 
tifex : a panic spread amongst the Gauls ; and the 
advance of the reserve, which Fabius had despatclied 
to the support of the left wing, completely checked 
them. In the mean time Fabius, perceiving that the 
Samnites began to slacken in their exertions, brought 
up his second line, and commanded his cavalry to 
charge them in the flank. The Samnites were in con- 
sequence thrown into disorder, and fled to their camp. 
Fabius pursued them vigorously, and having detached 
a portion of his troops against the rear of the Gauls, 
followed up the enemy so closely with the remainder, 
that he entered their camp with them. In the last 
struggle Gellius Egnatius fell, happy in not surviving 
the unfortunate issue of his great enterprise. The 
victory was now decided, and the camp of the enemy 
was in the possession of the Romans. On the follow- 
ing day the body of Decius was found amongst the 
slain, and his exsequies were celebrated with due 
honours. The loss of the Gauls and Samnites is 
stated at 25,000 slain, and 8,000 prisoners: whilst 
there fell on the side of the Romans about 7,000 on 
the left wing, and 1 ,200 on the right. 

About the time of the battle near Sentinum, Cn. 
Fulvius defeated the Etruscans. Fabius, immediately 
aft^ r that engagement, despatched Volumniiis across 
the Liris against the Samnites, and having dismissed 
tlic city legions, proceeded to ravage the territoiy o 
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perusia. He then returnedTo the capital, and cele- 
brated a triumph. In the mean time Volumnius with 
bis own army, and with the remains of the army of 
Decius under the command of App. Claudius, con- 
ducted the operations against the Samnites success- 
fully, and defeated them in the Stellatian territory. 
The courage, liowever, of the Samnites was still un- 
broken, and in the following year they meditated a 
new campaign in Etruria, but the peace which some 
of the principal towns there had separately concluded 
with the Romans probably frustrated the execution of 
their plan. 

The events of the next year, 452 (4*^8), arc variously 
related, but the Fasti record expressly the triumphs of 
both consuls at tlie end of their year of office : that 


of Postumius over the Samnites and Etruscans, and 
tliat of Atiliiis over the V olsones and Samnites, For 
tlie following year, 43:>, L. Papirius Cursor and Sp. 
Carvilius were elected consuls, and the recollection of 
this glorious campaign was the cause of their being 
chosen, twenty-one years later, to terminate a conflict 
which had then lasted seventy years, when they ful- 
filled the expectations of their fellow-citizens by tlie 
entire su!)jugation of Samniiiin, The Samnites had 
made great eftbrts for this war. A chosen legion of 
16,000 men, called Iwfcafa, from the tent in which 
each individual was sworn with fearful rites and cere- 
monies to fight to the last extremity, formed the 
strength of their army, which was encamped near 
Aquilonia, Papirius prepared to attack them, whilst 
Carvilius blockaded Cominium, and availing himself 
of an opportunity when the Samnite army was 
weakened by their general having despatched 8,000 
wen to the relief of Coniiniuni, achieved a com- 
plete victory. Aqiiilonium fell into the hands of the 
victors, and the troops which had been despatched to 
Cominiuni, hearing of the defeat of the main army, 
escaped in great confusion towards Povianum. Comi- 
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nium, in the meanwhife, was taken by storm by 
Carvilius, and that town, us well as Aquilonium, was 
abandoned to the ravages of the soldiers, and set on 
fire, for the Romans never attempted to maintain pos- 
session by a garrison of any place in the interior of 
Samnium, 

Several engagements of less importance followed, 
nor did L. Papirius quit Samnium till the snow rendered 
it impracticable to keep the field. Carvilius had in the 
mean time marched into Etruria to check some hos- 
tilities on the part of the Faliscans. After which hotli 
consuls entered the capital in triumph. The spoils of 
the Samnite canijiaign were of unusual value and splen- 
dour, and were principally employed in decorating tlie 
temple and forum of Quirincis, which the father of 
Papirius had commenced : whilst Carvilius with part 
of the plunder from Etruria, raised a temple to For- 
tune ; both generals, however, paid large sums into tlie 
treasury. 

The Samnites had renewed hostilities in the Falcr- 
nian territory on the withdrawal of the Roman army, 
and in consequence the army of Papirius was obliged 
to return thither after the triumph, and to take up 
their quarters there. In tlie following year 4,> I (KiO), 
Q. Fabius Gurges assumed the command there ; he was 
opposed by C. Pontius, who in his old age still dis- 
played the same vigour and ability w hich in his youth 
had been so fatal to the Romans. Fabius mistook the 
retreat of a reconnoitring corps of the Samnites for that 
of their entire army, and pursuing them incautiously 
met with a discomforture, which the setting in of night 
alone prevented from being complete. The caution of 
the Samnites, and a rumour, that Fabius Maximus Ins 
father was advancing with reinforcements, alone saved 
the Romans from destruction, they, however, lost 3,000 
men, and all tlieir baggage. 

Such a reverse, where success was naturally expected, 
after such an unbroken series of victories, excited the 
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greatest indignation agaiiwt ^general, to whose impru- 
tlencc the entire disaster was due. A pestilence had 
been now raging for three years, and it was not im- 
probable that Etruria might take courage and renew 
hostilities. Under these circumstances the senate 
determined to degrade the consul, and engaged the 
tribunes to propose a bill for depriving Q. Fabius of 
the hnperhnn. It seems not improbable that Appius 
Claudius, who is spoken of as dictator in an ancient 
historical inscription, was appointed to that office on 
this occasion. 

Fabius was of course unaVde to justify his conduct 
when summoned by the senate to appear before the 
assembly at Rome, but the entreaties of his father, who 
undertook to assist him^with his counsels and presence 
in the field, were successful in averting his intended 
degradation. They returned both together to renew 
tlic campaign, and now indeed the two greatest captains 
of the age were opposed to each other in the persons of 
Fabius Maximus, and C. Pontius. Where the engage- 
ment took place which decided the fate of Samnium, is 
iniknown, but the successful issue of it was due to the 
father of the consul, who decided the fortune of the 
day by advancing with the reserve at a critical moment. 
The loss of the Samnites in killed and captured was 
very ]^eat, but their chief loss was in their general, C. 
Pontius, who fell into the hands of the Romans, and 
althongli the submission of the Samnites was protracted 
till the following year, the war was virtually terminated. 

This event took place in the forty-ninth year after 
the commencement of the first Samnite war. Pontius 
was led in fetters to adorn the triumph of Fabius, and 
then beheaded. It is consoling to turn one’s eyes from 
such a horrid spectacle, to gaze upon the paternal 
aflection of the aged Fabius, following the triumphal 
chariot of his son on horseback. He probably did not 
suivivc this event long: none of his contemporaries , 
possessed such popularity as himself, and the poorest 
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individual contributed his mite to enhance the splen- 
dour of his funeral. 

The consul of tlie following year 455 (4G1), L. Post- 
umius, although his conduct towards the senate and 
his colleague was most outrageous, displayed consider- 
able military talent. He extended his conquests to 
Venusia in Apulia, where the senate determined to 
establish a colony, which might eflectiially keep a check 
upon Tarontum, and provided that Lucania remained 
faithful, would complete the chain of fortresses round 
Samniiim. 

The consuls of 45G (4Gi3) were P. Ilufinus and M’. 
Curias, the latter led an army against the Sabines, who 
had probably incurred the resentment of the Homans 
by not resisting the passage yf the Samnites through 
their territory into Etruria. The Sabines seem to 
have enjoyed for a century and a half undisturbed 
relations of with Home, and to have remained 

strictly neutral during all her wars. Such a state of 
things, however, could not bo expected to continue, 
when Home had to boar the brunt of a war against the 
common enemies of Italy. It is, therefore, highly pro- 
bable, that the senate ordered tlic Sabines, as it liad 
done in the case of the /ICquians, to receive the 
Ccvritc Franchise, and, as subjects, to furnish troops. 
Instead of acoommodating themselves to the emergency, 
and thus paving the way for the acquisition of tlie full 
rights of citizenship, the Sabines took up arms, though 
loiig unaccustomed to them, and invaded the Homan ter- 
ritory. Curius, avoiding their main army, sent detach- 
ments into their country, which overran without resist- 
ance their open villages, and compelled tlieir troops to 
separate and return each to the defence of his home 
and family. Curius* then marched an army into their 
territory and subjugated it as far as the Upper Sea. 
According to I^ivy, the colonics of Castrum anil 
Iladria were now established, but as Sena is spoken of 
at the same time, which could not have been settled till 
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after the extirpation of tlie Senones, they were pro- 
bably, as Paterculus says was the case with Castrum, 
not established till about the commencement of the 
first Punic war. 

The territory acquired by this conquest was of the 
most fertile character, and most highly adapted for the 
cultivation of the olive and the vine. The conquered 
people were admitted to the Cicrite franchise, and 
several of their towns were made Homan pra^ectures. 
Praefects were likewise established about this time in 
several towns of Samnite and Volscian origin, wdiilst 
Caere itself seems in the course of this century to have 
become a dependent municiptmn. 

It is with the campaign of 451 (157) that all connec- 
tion ceases between tlie Samnite and Etruscan wars. 
In the year 452 L. Postuinius celebrated a triumph 
over the Etruscans, but hostilities seem to have con- 
tinued for several years, interrupted occasionally by 
temporary armistices. The Faliscans experienced a 
defeat in 451 from the consul D. Brutus: but the 
remaining events of this war are lost to us, as it is one 
of the most obscure periods in the whole history of 
Rome. 


CHAP. LXII. 

DOMKSTIC HISTORY FROM THE THIRD SAININITE 
%AR DOWN TO THE LUC ANT AN. 

Dijuinc. the war with the Gauls, Rome seems to hiive 
suflered both from famine and pestilence, the former 
perhaps connected with the repeated devastations of 
Campania and a failure of the crops, the latter a species 
uf typhus a natural consequence of tlie famine. As 
die pestilence continued to rage in 4Jo (45T), now its 
diird year, the Sibylline lg)oks were consulted, and 
envoys were despatched in accordance with their ad- 
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vice, to fetch /Esculapius from Epidaurus. The god 
himself, however, was not obliged to forsake his temple 
tliere, butan immense serpent issued from the sanctuary 
and established itself on board the Homan trireme. 
Having learnt the ceremonies connected with the wor- 
ship of the god, the envoys departed with their charge, 
and on their arrival in the river, the serpent plunged 
overboard and swam to the island where the temple 
was building, and disappeared there. This legend, 
thoiigli much embellished, has doubtless an historical 
basis: and in commemoration of it, subsequent ages 
formed the Tiberiiie island into the shape of a colossal 
trireme of TraverthiOy with the figure of a serpent on it. 

It is in the period from 151 (KiO) to ToD ( Ibo) that 
tlie epitome of Livy fixes the institution of tlie Tresvhi 
Capttidea, which seems to have originated with L. 
Papirius who was prator in do I. The words of the 
law, as quoted by Festus, purport that tlie i)r.Tt()r 
should every year cause three persons to be elected by 
the people, whose duty it should be to exact sureties 
and administer justice in tho>e matters which had 
formerly come under the jurisdiction of the qiues tors. 
How far the authority of these magistrates extended is 
uncertain ; it would seem, however, that the duty of the 
Trc.svirt was to collect not merely the sureties to be 
deposited by the two j)artics ut the commencement of a 
civil action, but probably the fines of the dupluiii^ and 
the quadruplinu, which did not devolve to the injured 
party, but were to be paid into the national cdiest, as 
in the case of illegal usury for instance. The crimes, 
respecting which they pronounced summary judgment, 
were those of a capital nature, in wliicli the oflciuler 
was taken in the fact ; in such cases^ according to Komaii 
notions of justice, a trial would have been a mockery of 
common sense. The only question, to he decided was 
the identity of tlic person of the criminal. Crimes ot 
this kind were all such as j^roke the hi u^ s pcarc, where 
the criminal became the public enemy, such as burglary, 
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robbery accompanied by violence, and murder. The 
Tresviri seem to have had a police-jurisdiction over 
those who had no claim to the protection of the tri- 
bunes : whether indeed they conducted the preliminary 
examination in cases wdiich did not come before the 
tribunal of the people, is not quite certain ; but in cases 
of evident delinquency where the praetor sentenced the 
guilty person to slavery, they most probably assisted in 
preparing the proceedings for that magistrate. 

The last attempt to transgress the Licinian law re- 
specting the election of consuls appears to have been 
made in '147 (153), by Appius Claudius, as interrex, 
who refused for some time to accept any votes for a 
plebeian candidate, but the tribune M*. Cuirus com- 
pelled him at last to dpsist. 'Fhe law respecting the 
extent of holdings, which individuals might possess in 
tiie public laud, does not appear to have been rigor- 
ously put in force, if we may judge from the extensive 
possessions of the consul Postumius, but in the year 
1 1(S (151) the lediles brouglit the question before the 
people, and all those whom they accused were found 
guilty. The fines in this case, as well as when tlie 
right of pasture in the public land had been abused, 
were employed on tlic public works. Since the Latin 
war, iiul^tl, no assignment of laud is mentioned, pro- 
ba!)ly Ijceaiisc the greater part of the coiujiiered 
territory was insecure, and therefore not adapted for 
isolated settlements: but the proportion of colonies 
established during lliis [)eriod was increased, and 
thereby the claims of the allies ami of the poorer 
vitizeus were l\dly satistied. Now, however, at the 
termination of the Sabine war, the republic found 
itself in ))ossession of vast tracts of great fertility and 
in protected situations, and a general assignment of 
hides of seven acres took place. Curius, who acted 
as one of the triumvirs to superintend the ilistribution, 
was resolute in resisting the demands of the citizens^ 
that the lots should be of greater extent, as the con* 
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quered land would fully allow of it : to him, indeed, 
riches were a burden, and he refused to accept more 
than a single hide in the Sabine territory, the lot of a 
common soldier. Here he inhabited that simple farm 
where he refuged the gold of the Saninite ambassadors, 
and whither Cato made a pilgrimage as to a holy shrine. 

Curius, either as Agrarian commissioner, or as censor, 
had achieved a work which stands unrivalled. The 
waters of the lake Velinus covered many miles of 
country, as it was prevented by mountains from dis- 
charging itself into the Nera. Curius*, however, con- 
ceived the design of cutting a deep and broad 
channel through the limestone-rock a mile in length, 
along which the river Velinus, the creation of his hand, 
flows with great rapidity, and falling down a height of 
140 feet unites itself with the Nera. This is the Cas- 
cata del Marmore, or the Falls of Terni ; nature, indeed, 
has produced mightier and more stupendous falls, but 
the most beautiful in the world is the w'ork of a 
Homan. He threw over this canal a bridge of a single 
span, and of Etruscan architecture : constructed with 
large freestone, and without cement, yet not a joint 
has given way, though for more than a thousand years 
a heavy bank of earth has pressed upon it, 1 he course 
of the water till it reached the canal was regi^lated by 
dykes, and thus the Hosva has been gained, the lempc 
of the Keatiiies, the richest district in Italy. 

Tlie result of the long wars to which Home had been 
exposed, altiiough the commonwealth had purcliascd im- 
measurable advantages by them, was still most fatal to tlie 
existing generation. Their blood and wealth had been 
poured out profusely, and the exhaustion consequent 
on this was very great. Hence, indeed, a long train of 
disorders sprung up, during wliich the tribunes ])ro- 
])C)sed the abolition of debts, and the people went so 
far as to encamp on the Janiculus : the tumult, ho^^ 

^ ever, was appeased by the conciliatory lueasuic of 
dictator, Q. Hortensiiis. It seems probable that a 
reduction in the amount of all tlebts was conctdcc . 
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The Ilortensian law was passed on this occasion, by 
which tlie full validity of a law was attached to every 
plebiscite. The words of it were, ‘‘ ut quod trihuiim 
plebes jussissetf impulum tcnerety' where 2 >opiilus means 
the houses, probably with their clients. How much 
was withdrawn by this law from the patricians, whether 
a right, or merely the shadow of a right, depends on 
the meaning of the Publilian laws, which can hardly be 
made out from the sources of history hitherto at our 
command. It would seem, however, that by this law 
tlic veto of the senate against a plebiscite was abolished, 
and that the Publilian had previously done away with 
the necessity of the auetoritas of the curies. The 
equilibrium of parties in the state was now decidedly 
destroyed, a great evil u^der any circumstances: hence- 
forward the commonalty could arbitrarily limit the 
power of the senate and the magistrates, and could 
diminish at their pleasure the honours and the fortunes 
of the senators, at least before the iElian and Frisian 
laws set bounds to this despotism. The date of this 
event must be placed somewhere between 458 (484) 
and 46d ( Kif).) 

The«cause of the passing of the Ilortensian law was 
probably the refusal of the curies to approve a plebis- 
cite whicli Curius liad brought forward respecting an 
assignment of land. Nearly contemporary with it was 
the law, which obliged the patricians to con- 

lirm beforehand the election of magistrates : its author 
seems to have been the venerable C. Mmnius, wliose 
unspotted integrity bad been proved in his dictatorship 
of the year 4o(> (142). After the passing of the Hor- 
tensian law interreigns cease to occur, and the begin- 
ning of the consular year remains permanently fixed 
about the ides of Mardi. 
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CHAP. LXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS OF THE SAME 
PERIOD. 

About this time Demetrius Poliorcetes was at the 
height of his power, and is reported to have sent an 
embassy to Rome to complain of certain acts of piracy 
in which Roman vessels had been detected. These 
seem to have belonged to one of the maritime towns 
subject to Rome, and to have been seduced by the 
example of the neighbouring Etruscans ; in fact, Tyr- 
rhenian corsairs rendered the pavigation of the /Egean 
unsafe, till the Rhodians established themselves as a 
maritime power, and their cruizers cleared the sea of 
pirates. This, however, did not happen till a later 
j)eriod : in the mean time the Romans appear to have 
taken measures to put an end to such a scourge. 
During this period Rome was embellished with 
public buildings and works of art. The she-wolf of 
the Capitol is in all probability the same with that 
which Livy mentions as erected about the year 451 
(157), in the attitude of suckling the twins near the 
I’icus Ruminalis. This and the sarcophagus of Scipio 
Barbatus, of a somewhat later date, give us a favour- 
able idea of the Roman works of art at this time. It 
may be presumed that the colossal statue of Sp. Car- 
viliiis, the size of which w’as such that it w^as visible 
from the Alban hill, w^as no less distinguished, and was 
probably of the severest Etruscan style. The mate- 
rial of all such statues was exclusively brass, just as 
the buildings were oi peperino. 

The indreasing wealth of the state may be inferred 
from the number of gold and silver vessels consecrated 
in the temples. Papirius Cursor set up a sun-dial in 
the tenjple of (juirinus jp the year 153, without doubt 
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part of the spoils of the Samnite war ; and in the same 
year the custom seems to have been introduced of 
presenting palms to the victors in the public games. 

The census of the year contains 262,000, that 
of the following lustrum 272,000 heads: this increase, 
in spite of disease and famine, may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Sabines were now 
included in the census. 


CHAP. LXIV. 


the ETRUSCAN AND GALLIC WARS. 


The recommencement of hostilities by the Etruscans 
and Gauls was in accordance with a grand scheme of 
operations against Rome, concerted with the inha- 
bitants of southern Italy. The campaign on the side 
of the Romans was opened by the praetor L. jMetellus, 
who inarched to the relief of Arretium, which the 
Senones and ICtruscans had laid siege to. The cir- 
cumstance of this army being under the command of a 
praetor leads to the conclusion tliat tliere must have 
been at least six legions raised, and not improbably an 
army of j^eserve. This expedition had a most disastrous 
issue, as the prmtor with seven military tribunes pe- 
rished on the field of battle, and the army itself was 
almost entirely cut to pieces: it is moreover reported 
that ]\r. Curius, wdio was elected in the place of the 
fallen proctor, sent an embassy to the Gauls to ransom 
the prisoners. This account of Polybius is confirmed 
by Appian, who likewise states that the barbarians, 
intoxicated with victory, disregarded the sacred cha- 
racter of tlie feciales, and put them to death. 

Vengeance, however, was not far off. The consul 
P. Dolabella, having made a circuit with bis army 
through the territory of tlie Sabines and Picentes, 
appeared suddenly in the defenceless territory of the 
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Senones and ravaged it far and wide. The country 
was devastated with fire and sword, and the women 
and children alone spared to be led away in slavery : a 
colony was then established at Sena, and Britomaris, 
who had instigated his countrymen to murder the 
heralds, was taken prisoner, and reserved to adorn the 
triumph of the consul. 

Alarmed at this frightful catastrophe of a kindred 
nation, the Boians, who inhabited the country between 
the northern side of the Appennines and the Po, took 
up arms, and poured in a formidable power through 
the defiles in the Appennines near Fiesole. Having 
effected a junction with the Etruscans and the rem- 
nant of the Senones, they marched upon Rome, and 
encountered a Roman army near the lake of Vadimo. 
It is probable that both the consuls had united their 
forces here to meet so formidable an enemy ; the 
result ^vas one of the most decisive victories in Roman 
history. 

The Boians, however, did not despair, but raised a 
new array, and advanced again into Etruria in KM 
(470). An engagement ensued near Populonia, in 
which the Roman troops were nearly drawn into an 
ambuscade; but the iy:atchfulness of the consul Q. 
iEmilius Papus frustrated the attempt, and ''gained a 
second victory over them. His colleague was em- 
ployed against the nations of southern Italy. This 
defeat of the Boians was so complete, that for more 
than fifty years they could not be induced to take up 
arms again. 

The submission of the Etruscans followed soon upon 
the defeat of the Gauls, though hostilities were occa- 
sionally renewed by individual towns. In fact Pyr- 
rhus had reckoned upon the co-operation of the Etrus- 
cans at tl# time when he gained the battle of Hcracica, 
but Rome had just then brought the w’ar in Etruria 
completely to a close by the subjugation of the Volsi- 
nians. It is not impro)|ifible that tlie Romans granted 
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them more honourable conditions than usual, in their 
anxiety to prevent a junction between Pyrrhus and the 
Etruscans, for subsequent history shows that the 
Etruscans were by no means burdened with heavy 
duties as allies: in fact, they seem not to have been 
comprehended amongst the allies and Latin nation, 
but to have enjoyed peculiar relations with Rome, 
which were of a far less oppressive and humiliating 
character. 


CFIAP. LXV. 

THE LUCANIAN, BRUTTIAN, FOURTH SAMNITE, 
AND TARENTINE WARS.. 

During more than forty years after the death of 
Alexander of Epirus, the Lucanians almost entirely 
disappear from history. The independence which they 
regained at the termination of the third Samnite war 
was employed by them in making war against Thurii, 
which town, having risen within sixty years from its 
foundation into almost incredible prosperity, had re- 
ceived about a hundred yeara ago from the Luca- 
nians at* the battle of Laos a blow which it had 
never recovered. Since that event IMagna Graecia 
had become completely exhausted in resisting the 
enterprises of the Sicilian tyrants, and the attacks of 
the Lucanians and Bruttians: several Greek cities 
had been destroyed or colonised by barbarians, and 
Thurii itself had maintained a precarious existence by 
alternate alliances with the tyrants of Syracuse or the 
barbarians of Italy. 

Three or four years after the end of the third Sam- 
nite war (Ol. 122. 3 or 1.) Agathocles died, a^id thereby 
delivered the Bruttians from aii enemy who;se groat 
niilitary power had compelled them to keep aloot 
from the aflairs of Italy^ They were now secure 
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against all attacks from Sicily, in consequence of the 
anarchy which prevailed ip Syracuse, and the founda- 
tion of the Mamertine state in Messana, by a band 
of robbers, of a kindred stock, Croton and Meta- 
pontum were in ruins : Tarentum alone was in a 
state to furnish succour to its Greek kinsmen, but the 
temptation to form a general alliance with the Brut- 
tians and Lucanians against Rome prevailed over all 
other feelings. Thurii, consequently, being exposed 
to certain ruin, had no other resource than to throw 
itself upon the protection of Rome, which was the 
more inclined to assist it, as war promised to divert 
the attention of the people from domestic tumults. It 
was by no means difficult for the Romans to chastise 
the Lucanians, either by a inaiitimc attack upon Posi- 
donia, or by an invasion of their territory from 
V'enusia, but there were great difficulties in the way 
of succouring Thurii ; these, however, must have been 
surinoiinted, as that town had not fallen in UM (170), a 
year after these occurrences. The project of forming 
a general alliance between nortlicrn and southern Italy 
against Rome, which hud originated forty years before, 
seems now to have been revived, and to have derived 
increased importance f|fpm the accession of the Brut- 
tians. The Tarentines appear to have takt?n a most 
active part in the negociations. 

The senate alarmed by the threatening aspect of 
affairs despatched an emba.ssy to the different allies of 
Rome to secure their allegiance. In the year RM 
Fabricius, as consul, led an army to the relief of 
Thurii, which the Lucanians and Bruttians, under the 
command of Stenius Statilius, were besieging. I he 
result of an engagement beneath the walls of tlie city, 
in the account of which the last poetical episode in 
Roman li^tory is introduced, was favourable to the 
Roman arms: the general of the confederates was 
taken prisoner, and the Tliurians testified their gra- 
titude to their deliverer by the erection of a statue 
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to him. The booty collected in this campaign, in 
vhicli several other battles were attended with similar 
success, was greater than any hitherto known: 400 
talents were paid into the treasury after the soldiers 
had been liberally rewarded, and the citizens had 
received a remission of the tax for the payment of the 
troops. 

Thurii iiad received a Roman garrison, but on the 
retreat of the Roman army the connection with Rome 
could ouly he maintained by sea. Whetlier the 
treaty between Rome and Tarenlum, by which the 
funner city had agreed that her vessels of war should 
not navigate further north than the Lacinian promon- 
tory, liad expired or not is uncertain ; but the sight of 
a small Homan fleet in .the oiling of Tarentum had 
such an eflect in exasjx'rating the multitude, who were 
accidentally assembkul in the theatre, that they threw 
themselves furiously into tlieir g.alleys, and attacked 
the Roman vessels, which were tjiiite unprepared for 
resistance. I'ive only of these csca]>ed ; of the rest 
four were sunk and one taken. The crews were 
cither put to death or made slaves. The 'J'arentincs 
then sent troops against Thurii, which being now cut 
off from all succour, was obligeil to open its gates; 
the Roman garrison was dismissed, and the clnei 
inhabitants exiled. This event happened before tlie 
exjiiration of the year 1(>1. 

The l^oinan senate was anxious, if possible, to 
avoid a geiu'ral war with southern Italy, whilst 
Etruria continued its resistance. Its demands were 
therefore as moderate as the dignity of the republic 
Would allow, being couiined to the liberation of the 
prisoners, indemnification for the losses suffered, and 
the surrender of the authors of the outrage. The 
larentine people, however, were anxious forAvar, and 
not merely refused to listen to tlie Roman ambassadors 
with respect, but grossly insulted them. The Roman 
senate, thereupon, after cautious deliberation, tietm*- 
n. M 
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mined that the new consul, L. yEmilius Barbula, 
should lead an army against Tarentum, with directions 
to endeavour, if possible, to terminate the quarrel 
pacifically; but the Tarentines would not consent 
to humiliate themselves by any concessions. Their 
hopes, however, of a general coalition against Rome 
had been frustrated, and Samnium was too exhausted 
to take part with them. Nothing, therefore, remained 
to them but to take the field themselves with an army 
of mercenaries, according to their old system ; and 
they forthwith despatched an embassy with rich j)rc- 
sents to Epirus, to call in the assistance of Pyrrhus, 
whose army was the nearest and the best equipped. 

They w'ere, however, well aware that Pyrrhus would 
make his appearance in Italy* with far higher preten- 
sions than Alexander the Molossian. He could not 
be treated as a common mercenary, as lie had iiot yet 
resigned his hopes of succeeding to the throne of 
Macedon. It was only the prospect of a kingdom in 
Italy or Sicily that could tempt him ; and though by 
his own desire a clause w'as introduced in the treaty, 
that the Italiots should not detain him longer than was 
necessary for their defence, the I'arentincs could not 
be deceived by this : the secret object of it was pro- 
bably to secure himself an excuse for retiring without 
dishonour, in case of an unfortunate issue to the war. 
No reflecting Tarentine could avoid perceiving that 
the independence of his country w^ould be sacrificed ; 
but, on the other hand, Tarentum would become the 
capital of a great kingdom, and the government oi 
one able individual might be preferable to the disorder 
resulting from incapable rulers. 

In company with the Tarentines, ambassadors from 
all the Italiot cities, excepting Rhegiuin and Llca, 
presented themselves before Pyrrhus, and, as Greeks, 
implored the protection of a king, who, though reign- 
ing over barbarians, was connected with them, not 
merely by language and habits, but by descent from a 
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Grecian ancestor. It seems not unlikely that con- 
temporary writers already mmitioncd that Pyrrhus, as 
an yKacides, felt himself called upon to make war 
against the descendants of the Trojans, and wafe lured 
on by a foreboding of victory. 

Pyrrhus took tlie precaution of detaining the 
greatest part of the ambassadors, under the pretext of 
their superintending the preparations, but in reality as 
a security against any change of purpose amongst the 
Italiots. lie seems likewise to have had partly in 
view the obtaining pledges against an attack upon his 
hereditary kingdom by the Macedonians during his 
absence, when lie requested the assistance of a body 
of troops from Ptolemy Ceraunus, who was at that 
time master of the Macedonian throne : it is not im- 
probable that the rapid progress of the Roman arms 
in Italy of late years, and the sudden catastrophes of 
powerful empires, now so frequent, might have given 
to an expedition into Italy the character of a national 
affair, at least in ^Macedonia and Greece. If 'we may 
credit Justin's account, Ptolemy sent a powerful body 
of auxiliaries as a reinforcement to Pyrrhus wlien 
already in the enemy’s territory. 

The Romans had in the mean time commenced 
active hostilities in the Tarentinc territory, and had 
beaten the Tarentines in the field, and taken several 
fortified places. This ill success had damped their 
ardour, and fear bad already begun to work a favour- 
able change in the feelings of the Tarentines towards 
Rome, when the arrival of iMilo with 3,000 Kpirots 
reanimated their drooping confidence. IMilo, liow- 
ever, did not confine himself witliin the walls of the 
city, hut when L. ilCinilius was retiring from Lucania 
on the approach of winter, he sallied forth and attacked 
tbe Roman columns in a defile near the sea, where 
tkc Tarcntine fleet could co-operate with their military 
engines, and would have succeeded in inflicting a 
severe loss upon them, had not the missiles of the 
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Tarentines been rendered powerless by a stratagem of 
the Roman general. He exposed the captives in a 
long file on the flanks of his column, and their friends 
had not the heart to direct their weapons against 
them. 

iTCmilius had his command prolonged to him as 
proconsul, and, as we may infer from the Fasti, did 
not celebrate his triumph till the year 4G7 (178). In 
the mean time he had most probably gained some 
additional victories over the Samnites, as the names of 
that nation and of the Sallcntines are recorded in the 
title of his triumph. 


CHAP. tXYL 
EPIRUS AND PYRRHUS. 

Thf whole country facing Corcyra and the Coplial- 
lenian islands, and extending from the Acrocerannian 
cliflfs to Jlhiuni, was from ancient times, and (?vcn 
during the Peloponnesian war, designated as ICpinis, 
or the continent, in contra-distinction from the islands. 
It was at a later period, when /ICtolia and Acarnaiiia 
stepped forth from the shade, and the nations gene- 
rally to the north of the Ambracian gulf had been 
united in one kingdom, that a more limited mg^ning 
was given to the w^ord, and the term lipirot^was 
employed to designate the non-Grecian inhabitants of 
the country, particularly those of whom that kingdom 
was composed. These Epirots w^ere just as little 
Greeks as the Siceli; they wxre, however, not an 
entirely foreign race, like the Thracians and Illyrians, 
but of kindred extraction, so that they might to a 
certain extent be considered as Greeks, just as the 
Carians and Lydians, who had adopted the Greek 
language, were regarded at Rome as Greeks, and 
were likewise admitted to the Olympic games. 
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It has been previously stated that the Epirots are to 
be considered as a pure race of the mysterious Pelas- 
gians, descended from the sjime stem as the /Enotrians 
and Peucetians, and that Chonians dwelt on both 
shores of the Ionian sea. For this reason their lan- 
guage was different from the Greek, though akin to it, 
in the same manner, perhaps, as the Afghan language 

to the Persian. It would seem, from a passage in 
Aristotle, that the Hellenes who dwelt about Dodona 
called ’ themselves Gra'ci, and on the hypothesis tiiat 
the Pelasgians on both shores of the Ionian sea called 
themselves by the same name, the reason is evident 
why the Italicans employed this term, or the olden 
form of Graii, even before Hellenic colonies settled in 
Italy. • 

The Epirots, according to Scylax, lived in villages, 
nor is this statement refuted by the existence of a 
great number of Cyclopian walls encompassing the 
tops of mountains. These, indeed, arc of but small 
extent, and seem to have been strongholds for the 
preservation of life and property ; but there are no 
traces of temples and public buildings such as would 
warrant amongst Greeks the epithet of towns, nor 
are there any genuine i’^pirot coins older than Pyrrhus. 
Yet this simplicity was but the cloak for a similar 
iMpuciousness and bloodthirstiness to tliat which stains 
the national|l||)avacter of their Illyrian successors. 

baich of the fourteen Epirotic tribes was indepen- 
dent, unless w hen one of them established for itself a 
hegemontd over a greater or smaller number of them. 
The government was amongst some tribes, such as 
the Molossians and Orestians, vested in a king ; 
amongst others, as the Cbaonians, in the bands of a 
where the members of a particular iamily 
Averc exclusively eligible to the magistracy which had 
superscd^nl tiic kingly ollicc. The cause of the con- 
tinuance of the regal form of government amongst the 
Molossians w\is its constitutional character, as at Pas- 
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saro, perhaps every year, king and people mutually 
swore to govern and to obey according to law. Since 
Aristotle could institute a comparison between the 
kingdoms of iMoIossis and Sparta, we may infer the 
existence of a council composed of the heads of the 
different families, resembling that of the captains of 
the Pharas of the Suliots in the present day in the 
same country. A free constitution without a public 
assembly is never met with in ancient times ; and such 
an assembly may be recognised in that by which 
/Eacides was deposed. 

Amongst the Pelasgians of Epirus the same funda- 
mental institutions of state prevailed, the divisions into 
gentes and tribus^ as amongst the Homans and the 
Greeks. The traditionary descent, however, of the 
royal family of Molossis from Ncoptolemus must be 
regarded as possessing the same weight as similar ones 
from Hercules, Niima, or Pythagoras at Rome. In 
like manner the Cestrinians, the neighbours of the 
Molossians, traced up their national genealogy to 
Trojan fugitives, wlio after the destruction of their 
city had been permitted to emigrate westward ; ami 
it seems probable that both these nations endeavoured 
at a very early period to refer the genealogies of tlieir 
royal families to heroes, whose fame extended beyond 
the boundaries of Hellas. Just, liow'ever, as at Rome 
the genealogy wdiich connected Romulijs;witIi /Eneas 
ral short of the Trojan age by several centuries, so the 
Epirot genealogy, wdiich commences wdth Tharyps as 
the fifteenth from Neoptolemus, falls short of the same 
period by more than two centuries and a lialf ac- 
cording to the Alexandrian chronology. 

The birth of Pyrrhus happened about seven years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, Ol* 115. 3. 
His ftither /Eacides had accompanied his redative, the 
queen Olympia, on her return to Macedonia, and 
when fortune declared against her was obliged to flee 
for his life (Ol. IK). 1). Pyrrhus, theij two years old, 
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was rescued with great difficulty by some faithful 
attendants, and obtained shelter with Glaucias king 
of the Taulantians, who remained proof against either 
the threats or bribes of Cassander, and continued his 
protection to the infant after the death of iliacides. 
When Pyrrhus had attained his twelfth year, the 
appearance of Demetrius in Greece encouraged tlie 
Epirots to rise in arms against the tyranny of Cas- 
sander, and the young prince was restored to the 
throne of his ancestors. This triumph, however, was 
of short duration, as upon Demetrius being obliged to 
withdraw his forces from Greece to assist his father in 
the war which ended so fatally for him at Ipsus, 
Ol. IIU. 4. (U. C. 446), Cassander turned his arms im- 
mediately against Pyrrhus and expelled him. Pyrrhus 
then shared the fate of his brother-in-law Demetrius, 
and went as a hostage for him to the court of Alex- 
andria, Ptolemy being somewhat inclined at that time 
towards a reconciliation. Here his better fortune 
commenced ; the queen Berenice married him to 
Antigone, her daughter by her first husband, anti 
persuaded Ptolemy to furnish him with money and a 
fleet to achieve the recovery of his dominions. He 
agreed at first to share his kingdom with ISeopto- 
leinus, wlio was then on the throne, but shortly after 
regained the sole possession of it by violence. This 
may be considered as the true commencement of the 
reign of Pyrrhus, Ol. HH. 1. (U. C. 451.) The death 
of Cassander freed him from all apprehensions from 
that quarter, nay, one of the sons of that inexorable 
enemy had to claim protection for his life and crown 
from the ruler of Epirus. The youth Alexander in 
return renounced his claim to all those places in the 
west of Thessaly and in the south of Epirus, which 
had enabled the Macedonian monarch s to keep the 
Alolossian state in dependence. Pyrrhus then esta- 
blished his-royaH esidencein Ambracia, and assumed the 
title of king of the Epirots ; he now laid the lounda- 
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tjons of that alliance with the yEtolians which remained 
unbroken during liis own life and that of his son 
Alexander, and, strengthened by this alliance, he was 
enabled to compel Demetrius the king of Macedonia 
to make peace with him. When subsequent hostili- 
ties broke out, on the marriage of Lanassa, the 
daughter of Agathocles and queen of Corey ra, to 
l^emetrius, Pyrrhus might have occupied with facility 
the throne of jMacedoii, had he not unfortunately 
listened to the proposals of the crafty liysimachus, who 
subsequently deprived him of the territory then ceded 
to him. iSince that time he had probably remained 
quiet in his hereditary kingdom, till the arrival of the 
Tarentine ambassadors in Ol. 124. 3. (U.C. 4Go.) 

Pyrrhus, when he set out for Italy, was thirty-seven 
years of age, the most happy period of life for gre:it 
enterprises, when the fire of youth is still unquenched, 
and the experience and reflection of an active life serves 
to moderate its ardour. Ilis education had j)raclicaliy 
fitted him for great emergencies : he had the art of cap- 
tivating and swaying all who approaclieil fiim : yet his 
whole talents directed towards isolated objects : 

acquisition alone had charms for him : thus he was 
greater in battles than in campaigns; and as lie hovit^ 
disappointment easily, trusting to his own skill and 
talent to make amends for it in the next engagement, so 
he felt annoyed at liaving the least trouble in preserv- 
ing adliei’ents whom he had once gained, and jueferred 
even to be abandoned by them. It was the recklessness 
of conscious jiower, whicli made him only feel enjoy- 
ment, when he was conscious of exertion. The problem 
which he ought to liave solved was the defence of 
Greece against the barbarians of the north, but he was 
first called away into Italy, ami the fickleness of the 
Macedonians prevented him afterwards from forming 
an united barrier against them. 

Other kings at that time wore surrounded by flatterers 
and courtiers, but l^yrrhus had friends, and wlio but 
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Pyrrhus had a Cineas ? Others had mortal enemies in 
their families, and traitors in their courts, but in the 
family of Pyrrhus all were happy, and the faith of his 
K|)irots was stainless. His gratitude towards his sub- 
jects was equal to their affection to him ; his generosity 
towards his enemies boundless ; and when he became 
acquainted with the Romans and found that a people 
really existed in his times, he forgot that war rendered 
them his enemies, and thought to win them over to his 
friendship by giving utterance to his feelings of admi- 
ration for them. It was only in his capacity of general 
that he insivsted on unconditional obedience ^ as a king 
he pardoned even unseemly liberties : as a writer he 
certainly had a taste for poetry, if we may judge from 
his triumphal inscriptioHS. 

There are two stains upon his character : but the 
death of his colleague on the throne may be regarded 
])erhaps as a measure of precaution in his own defence; 
his bad faith, however, towards Sparta cannot be pal- 
liated, for the Spartans entertaineil no hostile intention 
towards him. 

The forces witli which he undertook tlie war, were by 
no means inade<|uate. He had despatched beforehand 
rf,(K)0 soldiers, and marched himself at the head of 
IJO, ()()() spearmen, .‘>,000 cavalry, 2,000 archers, oOO 
slingers, and twenty elephants. Amongst these were 
J'holian, Illyrian, and Macedonian auxiliaries: the great 
body, however, of his troops were hired mercenaries. 
According to Plutarch the troops which the Tarentines 
and Italian nations undertook to furnish, amounted to 
20,000 cavalry and o.X^OOO infantry ; but these numbers, 
particulaily that of tlie infantry, are either totally des- 
titute of historical truth, or there has been some con- 
fusion between the ia*gisters of the census and the muster- 
rolls. The co-operation, however, of tlie Etruscans, 
and of several of the Roman dependencies, such as 
Pneneste and other towns, was expected. 

Eiglit legions were raised on the side of the Romans 
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besides the troops of the allies and dependent towns. 
The Frentanians, the Marsians, and their kindred 
tribes, served under Roman colours. In the year 46G 
(472) L. yEmiliiis Barbula, the consul of the preceding 
year, conducted the war with the Saranites : P. Laevinus 
with a consular army took the field against Pyrrhus, 
and Coruncjifanus with a second consular army brought 
the war in Etruria to a close. Two legions in the 
mean time were encamped near Rome as an army of 
reserve. 

It was not the numbers of her foes that made this 
war so alarming to Rome, for in the w^ar with the Gauls 
far more numerous hosts had been assembled at Sen- 
tium, but it was Pyrrhus himself and his tactics. The 
military systems of the Macedonians and the Homans 
had both now arrived at their highest perfection, and 
here they met each other : the former directed by the 
greatest master in the art of war, the latter only once 
under a commander of decided distinction. Here then 
we may examine and compare the two systems ; nor will 
this be a superfluous task, as the sketch of tlicm in 
Polybius is not taken from the same point of view 
which we shall occupy. 

CHAP. LXVII. 

THE ROMAN AND MACEDONIAN TACTtCS. 

There are only two kinds of military tactics, between 
which many shades of difference exist ; namely, those 
which depend upon the individual combatant, and 
those which are founded upon masses ; as in the former 
the mass with its dead 'weight is of no importance, in 
the latter the individual soldier is lost in insignificance. 
The heroes of Homer and the bands of the Cimbrians 
held together by chains, arc extreme examples on 
either side. 

The tactics of barbarians commence with masses, 
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and the Romans, in tlie infancy of tljeir art of war, had 
no otlier system, as may be inferred from the well- 
known passage in Livy, and from the equipment of the 
licavy-armcd troops in the time of Servius Tullius. 
This was entirely of Greek fashion, and down to the 
time of Pisistratus, there can have been no difference 
between the regulations of the Romans and Greeks : 
but the former, at an early period, adopted altera- 
tions both in their mode of drawing up their troops, 
and in the equij)ment of them ; the latter they are said 
to have borrowed from the Italicans, and in this case 
there is no possibility of ascertaining the character of it. 

There could be no greater proof of self-confidence 
in a nation than their renouncing the aid and protec- 
tion of the mass in order to cultivate and bring to per- 
fection the power and faculties of the hidividtuiL The 
idea of this scarcely ever entered the minds of the 
Greeks : when Iphicrates formed his targettccrs, a 
corps which never attained the perfection of which it 
was capable, it was an exception to the general rule, 
and moreover it took place at Athens : tlie Spartans, 
on the other hand, were content id employ at Leuctra 
the same tactics which had been crowned with glory at 
Thermopylm. The Romans, however, having once 
commenced an alteration in their defensive armour, 
having at the same time substituted for the spear a far 
more loriuidable missile, as well as given to the sword 
an importance which that weapon had never before 
])ossessed, were not slow in introducing more extensive 
imj)rovemcnts. The names of the hastati and princi])es 
sliow that there was a time when the former still were 
equipped with pikes, whilst the latter carried i\\Q ijilian : 
and as it is almost certain that the later form ot the 
legion was already introduced in the middle of the fifth 
century, it seems almost beyond a doubt that Pyrrhus 
encountered the Roman armies arrayed exactly as 
Hannibal afterwards found them. • 

In the mean time tin? old tactics had been carried 
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forward in another direction to a very high state of im- 
provement in Macedonia. Philip, by lengthening the 
sarism, and deepening the files, had brought the tactics 
of the masses to the highest degree of perfection which 
they could possibly attain against enemies who were 
not sufficiently intelligent even to adopt his reform, much 
less to oppose to him any system of a superior nature, fie 
required a numerous army, and one which at the same 
time could be armed and prepared to take the field at 
the shortest possible notice : and his system w^as sucli, 
that every recruit of sufficient muscular strength, on the 
first day of his joining his regiment, was fit for service 
if necessary : for he had in general nothing further to 
learn, than to march and to make certain mechanical 
motions, which were soon taught him by tliose who 
stood next to him, and to use the mrissa, in which 
there w^as little art: the sword or tlie Illyrian knife w^as 
only used in the faelh' of the combat. Besides, the 
})halanx had several com])anics of light infantry attached 
to it, wdiich Pliilip formed ])artly of mountaineers, and 
equipped as Peltastfe: a far snj)erior arm in war to 
the swarms of which appear in the wars of 

tlie Greek republics. 

A plan of the array of the phalanx has been pre- 
served in .Elian and Arrian. It was drawn up sixteen 
deep, the rear ranks forming merely an inert mass, so 
much so that if an enemy attacked it in the rear, cer- 
tain evolutions were required to bring the leaders of 
the files into the front ; the weapon was the sarissa, 
which theoretically ought to l\ave been sixteen ells 
long, but practically was fourteen, so that five spear- 
heads projected beyond each leader of a file. From 
the sixth rank backwards the men could only take a 
share in the fight by pressing steadily on, and tlieir 
sarissjn were of no other use than to shelter the front 
ranks from missiles. The phalanx thus became a mere 
ipicce of mechanism, wdiich w'as calculated to produce 
ail) feeling but that of heroism in the mind of the 
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\nA\v\awa\ ao\A\« •. awA wkn armies so arrayed entered 

the field against each oilier, the event depended, upon 
inere numbers, if not determined by some accident. Not 
long after the death of Alexander, the Macedonian 
generals attached to the phalanx a corps of artillery ; 
bill this practice was soon discontinued, and was not 
employed by Pyrrhus, for the phalanx was too un- 
wieldly to defend the light catapultae, which were em- 
ployed to keep olf the skirmishers. 

In the legion the battalion of reserve had been dis- 
continued, and in place of the motley body of light* 
armed troops a regular corps of missile-throwers was 
formed: tw'O other battalions armed with jnla and 
swords sustained the brunt of the engagement : a fourth, 
only half as strong as ^ach of the former, w’as armed 
with lances as a reserve. The proportion of light- 
armed troops in the army of Pyrrhus cannot be deter- 
mined ; but in a complete Roman legion there were 
2,400 rank and file inaction, 1,200 sharp-shooters, and 
GOO men in reserve. In the Miicedonian system, on the 
other hand, there was no regular body of reserve : the 
light troops, however, were most probably superior to 
those of the Romans. Of the whole body of infantry, 
a considerably greater portion in the Macedonian system 
stood in the line ; but as the Roman soldier required 
twice the space for manoeuvring in which the Macedo- 
nian did, the front of a consular army drawn up in 
line must have outflanked a phalanx of the regular 
number and array. For the Roman armies were drawn 
up originally ten deep, when a century consisted of 
thirty men, whereas the phalanx was sixteen deep ; and 
in the war against Pyrrhus, though the tribes were 
then thirty-three in number, the old rule was still 
observed. 

It seems almost impossible to solve the problem how, 
in a svstem of tactics like that of the Romans, so great a 
depth should not have been regarded as useless, since iu 
appears incompatible with their principle of deciding 
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the battle with the pilum and the sword. It is true 
that, if the troops were drawn up in the form of a 
quincunx^ the secpnd rank might discharge its pila, but 
how could the hindmost ranks succeed in doing this, as 
long as the front ranks remained erect, particularly as 
the rearmost rank stood at no less a distance than fifty- 
four feet from the front. Again, the front rank alone 
could use the sword, whi(^ was the main weapon of 
the Roman soldier. There is no passage in any of the 
writers of old which will furnish a solution of this ques- 
tion, and one is at a loss to comprehend why the 
Romans, who were generally so circumspect in suit- 
ing the means to the ends, did not adopt the modern 
array of three ranks deep, which would have enabled 
them to outflank the enemy witlusuch advantage. The 
solution of this problem is involved in a peculiarity 
omitted by the historians, which however becomes 
evident to him who sets himself to the task of develop- 
ing the full use of infantry so armed ; from which it 
results, that another solution may have been overlooked. 

The moral superiority of the leaders of the files com- 
pared with the rest of the foot-soldiers, on which the 
Grecian tactics so much depended, had no existence 
amongst the Romans ; as each soldier was there qualified 
and required to occupy in his turn a station in the 
front ranks. When the foremost rank had discharged 
its/?i/«, it most probably retired through the second 
rank, which advanced with a double-step forward, and 
so restored the front in its original line; a movement, 
which could be executed in a moment, from the nature 
of the quincunx. Thus one rank after another ad- 
vanced to the front, until the moment arrived for draw- 
ing their swords: and if it should be requisite, the 
ranks which had already been in front could advance 
again with a fresh supply o( pila. 

The same alternation must have taken ])lace after 
their swords had been drawn and the pila laid aside ; 
and the combat must now, when the same tactics were 
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arrayed against each other, have been nothing more 
than a series of duels. It is true that when the phalanx 
closed with the legion, the legionary soldiers, if they 
had drawn their swords, could not relieve each other 
before the iron lances of the phalangites, but they 
might retreat and draw the phalanx on to an unfavour- 
able position, when it could not act in consequence of 
the ground being broken : ^(ihd the inefficiency of the 
phalanx in such a situation was, according to Polybius, 
its principal defect. 

Pyrrhus was not blind to the advantages of the 
Homan system, but he was too wise to turn his veteran 
Epirots, excellent as they were in their peculiar line, 
into peevish and awkw^ard recruits : but on the other 
hand he drew up his Italican auxiliaries in cohorts 
alternately with the phalangitic divisions, and so endea- 
voured to combine, as for as possible, the advantages 
of both systems. The Romans had no arm of their 
service to oppose to the Cretan archers, nor could they 
vie in their cavalry with the Thessalian horsemen of 
Pyrrhus. The Roman CJivalry still suffered from the 
defects which Polybius alludes to, and which could 
only be remedied by adopting the Greek mode of 
equipment : their pikes and bucklers were of the most 
useless description, nor could they have protected 
their infantry against the cavalry of the enemy, much 
less against elephants. 


CHAP. LXVIII. 

THE WAR OF PYRRHUS. 

The moment that his troops were assembled, and 
the transports from Tarentum had arrived, Pyrrhus 
hastened to embark, although the stormy season was 
not quite past : no sooner, however, had his fleet 
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sailed out into the open sea, than a tempest from the 
north dispersed it, and many of his ships were either 
stranded or sunjk. Pyrrhus arrived at Tarentinn with 
but a small detachment, and in consequenee found 
himself obliged to assent to the wishes of the Taren- 
tines in every respect ; but when the main body qf his 
army arrived, he proceeded to exercise a dictatorial 
power, which was as necfesary for the success of the 
Greeks who had invited him thither, as for the safety 
and honour of his own army. The Tarentines, how- 
ever, and the inhabitants of the Greek towns, refused 
to serve, as for the last hundred years military service 
had been regarded by them as the business of merce- 
naries ; but as in the phalanx every person could be 
useful who was able-bodied, ^Pyrrhus determined to 
compel them by force to fill up the gaps which the 
storm had made in his ranks. As long as the war 
could be settled by money, and their territory saved 
from hostile devastation, the Tarentines did not con- 
sider any price too dear ; but when the lipirot ofliccrs 
proceeded to levy among the able-bodied without 
exception, and the gates were kept closed to prevent 
the dastardly youth of the city from escaping into the 
country, then, indeed, the Tarentines began to express 
their dissatisfaction in loud and bitter complaints, 
which the rude licentiousness of the troops billeted 
upon them justly tended to aggravate. Tarentinn had 
preserved the name at least of its Syssitia ; these 
clubs, and all other assemblies, were now strictly pro- 
hibited : the youths were compelled to practise mili- 
tary exercises instead of those of the gymnasium ; and 
in order to prevent any conspiracy in his absence, 
Pyrrhus took care, under various j)retcnccs, to send 
over to Kpirus the leading men of the city ; he how- 
ever carefully abstained from open violence.. 

In the mean time the Romans had been occuijied 
with discussing how they could possibly declare war 
widi the ceremonies required by the fecial law. Ihe 
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difficulty was solved in a manner worthy of their 
scruples. An Epirot deserter was induced to buy a 
piece of ground which was to pass for Epirus, and 
a javeliir was discharged with due form into the 
enemy’s territory. After this Laevinus advanced to- 
wards^ Lucania before Pyrrhus had entered the field, 
having detached a division of his army against the 
Lucanians to prevent theih from joining Pyrrhus; 
whilst iEmilius Barbula, the consul of the preceding 
year, kept the Samnites in check. Laevinus felt himself 
sufficiently strong to send the eighth Campanian legion, 
under Decius Jubellius, to Rhegium, which at that 
time alone of the Italiot towns remained faithful to the 
Iiomans : it was of great importance, likewise, to pre- 
vent any junction betw^een the Siceliots and Pyrrhus. 

Pyrrhus was anxious to avoid an engagement until 
the contingents of his allies should be assembled, and 
made proposals to Laevinus to act as mediator between 
Rome and Tarentum. Laevinus, however, replied that 
words were now superfluous, and that the sword alone 
must decide the question. In accordance with this he 
ordered a spy, who had been taken prisoner, to be 
conducted through the Roman camp, and to carry an 
invitation to Pyrrhus to come himself and see it. 

I'he commanders on both sides Inid the same object 
in view, and the armies encountered each other on the 
banks of the Siris, between Pandosia and Heraclea. 
The consul was anxious to force his opponent to an 
engagement, as otherwise he would have been obliged 
to decamp for want of provisions. Having caused his 
cavalry to pass the river higher up, he \vas enabled to 
cover the passage of his infantry. Pyrrhus having 
vainly attempted to decide the day by charges of 
cavalry, at length brought up the phalanx. He liad 
taken the precaution to equip Megacles, one of his 
generals, in the costume which he himself ordinarily 
wore, and in consequence diverted from himself the 
assaults of his opponents ; but the death of Megacles 

IJ. N 
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liad at one time nearly proved decisive, from the panic 
which ensued, till Pyrrhus showed himself to his 
troops. Seven times had the fortune of the day 
varied, nor was it till the elephants, an enemy which 
the Romans had never yet encountered, were brought 
up against the cavalry, that the Roihfin horseman fled 
in terror, and drew away with them in their flight the 
legions ; nor would hardly'^ any of the Roman army have 
escaped, unless a wounded elephant had turned his 
rage upon his own party, and so stopped the pursuit. 
The remains of the Roman army efiected their retreat 
across the Siris under cover of the night, having 
abandoned their camp. Laevinus collected the scat- 
tered fugitives at Venusia, and formed a junction with 
the army from Samnium. The Lucanians and Sani- 
nites were now at liberty to join the conqueror. 

On the following day the king visited the Held of 
battle, and could not help admiring the Roman ranks 
which i)ad fallen in an unequal combat against the 
sarissa^ with their front to the enemy. With such 
soldiers,” he exclaimed, the world would be mine; 
and it would be the Romans* w'ere I their general.’’ 
To the congratulations of his friends he replied, 
‘‘Another victory like this, and I shall have to return 
home alone to l^pirus.” He proposed to the Roman 
prisoners that they should enter his service, the usual 
practice of the vanquished army in the Macaulonlan 
wars, but they refused to a man. Pyrrhus did not, 
however, keep them in fetters, nor did he wait for an 
embassy from the vanquished to beg permission to 
perform the last offices to the dead : he ordered the 
bodies of the Roman soldiers to he burnt and buried 
with liis own men. Hieronymus, who had before him 
the memoirs ^f the king, and is therefore of the highest 
autliority, states that the loss of the |{omans amounted 
to 7,000, that of the victors to 4,000. A part of 
the spoils was given ilp to the allies, the rest was 
dedicated in the temple of Jupiter at Tarentuin. 
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with an inscription that gave great offence to the 

Tarentines. 

The consequences of this victory were remarkable. 
The ItahCans united their arms with the Epirots, as 
well as many of the subjects of Rome, amongst whom 
w^ere the Apulians. The Locrians betrayed the 
Homan garrison, and a similar design was imputed 
to the inhabitants of Rlicgiuih. The garrison of this 
latter place, in consequence, put the male population 
to the sword, and phindcred the town exactly as they 
would Iiave done had they taken it by assault ; nor 
was it long before they formed a league with the 
Mamertines of Messana, and ceased to respect the 
sovereignty of Rome. 

Pyrrhus had no taste fur w’ars of long duration, and 
on the present occasion was anxious for a speedy and 
honourable termination of hostilities, lie himself pre- 
ferred to win over to his side an enemy by persuasion 
rather than by force, and had hopes that the diplo- 
matic adroitness of his friend and minister Cineas 
would succeed where his arms might fail. Cineas, by 
birth a Thessalian, is said to have been a ])upil of 
Demostlicncs, and doubtless had imbibed soniewliat 
from the lessons of that great man. His spirit and sen- 
timents were worthy of his prototype, for though he 
was a Thessalian, and born in a degenerate age, he 
served by his own free-will a sovereign horn whom he 
never c()nc**aled his most inmost feelings and thoughts, 
and was repaid by his royal friend with sympathy and 
gratitude. A great part of the most generous of the 
decrees which do honour to the memory of ]\rrlius 
are expressly attributed to C'ineas ; he was the good 
genius of tlie king, whose fortune failed him, at the 
time when Cineas most probably died, during his war- 
fare in Sicily ; after whicli time we hear only of un- 
worthy conbdants of that prince, whose star of glory 
was now waning. 

Cineas was despatched to Rome with proposnfs of 
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pe.ice, whilst Pyrrhus assembled the forces of his 
Italican allies. The tact of the ftubassador was first 
displayed in his salutation of each of the most distin- 
guished citizens by his name and title. The delay 
which ensued ere he was admitted tp an audience with 
the senate is most assuredly to be^attributed to the 
Romans, to whom every day was of importance, to 
enable Lrevinus to repruit his legions, and to bring to 
a fiivourable termination his negociations with Etruria. 
The terms proposed were such as a conqueror would 
dictate. That the Romans should conclude a peace 
with him and the Tarentines, and that the independ- 
ence and liberty of all the Greeks in Italy should be 
conceded ; that the Samnites, Lucanians, Rruttians, 
and Aj)ulians, should have restored to them all tint 
the Romans had taken from them.'’ The Salentiiies 
were not mentioned, as they acknowledged the //ege- 
monla of Tarentum. The prisoners were to be sur- 
rendered by either party, without ransom, on the con- 
clusion of ])eacc. 

It may not be out of place to state briefly the argu- 
ments which might have been alleged in support ot‘ 
such ])ropositions. Pyrrhus,” Cineas may have said, 
“ had gone to war with the Romans without being 
their enemy. He wjis an Epirot, and therefore 
willing to undergo dangers for his friends : he was 
an /F'acides, and therefore felt called upon to enter 
the lists against the descendants of the Trojans. Yet 
even in his veins there was Trojan blood ; nor would 
any thing but the supplications of the Greeks in Italy, 
to which no Greek could turn a deaf ear, have in- 
duced him to cross over thither. He had obeyed 
their call, and was now enabled to become the friend 
of the Romans, having satisfied the claims of his 
allies. With this object he had abstained from fol- 
lowing up his victory, that the Romans might be 
{‘onvinced of the motives wdiieh actuated him. Tor 
liimself he asked nothing : he would quit Italy imme- 
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diately, provided that he could do so with his reputa- 
tion untarnished. He would welcome the friendship 
of the Romans, but they must be aware, after his 
success, that peace was impossible unless the Taren-r 
tines were included in it; and his honour required 
that the independence of the Italicans should be 
secured to them. With respect to the restoration of 
their lost territory to the Italicans, he had been 
anxious to mitigate this condition, but he had pro- 
mised, when invited, to accomplish this, and he could 
not sw^erve from his promise. It was idle for the Romans 
to struggle against adverse fortune, and he might soon 
be unable to offer any longer conditions so favourable 
as the present ; and if he was forced by their obstinacy 
to receive more cities intg alliance with him, he would 
daily have more claims to bring forward. P2re a single 
moon had elapsed, the king might be master of all 
without the walls of Rome, except a few colonies, 
the taking of which might be deferred without fear. 
Etruria, which had called in the most formidable bar- 
barians, was not likely to overlook so ffivourable an 
opportunity of rising in arms. The hostages which 
the Romans held were now rendered nugatory as such, 
by the prisoners in the hands of Pyrrhus. Eight 
hundred knights were in his power, and the favourable 
treatment they received was owing to his generosity, 
and to his belief that peace was possible. Any other 
enemy than himself would only make peace on condi- 
tion of retaining such a pledge; Pyrrhus, on the con- 
trary, would rejoice when the day arrived on which he 
could restore them to tlieir country without a ransom.'’ 

After Cineas had retired from the senate house, 
and the senate had commenced its deliberations, day 
after day elapsed without any decision being arrived at 
ior few of the senators anticipated a different result 
from that which Cineas forhoded, yet they were unwil- 
*hig to step down from the pinnacle on which their • 
country had hitherto rested. 'Fhc senate at last were 
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about to grant Pyrrhus all that fortune could have 
bestowed upon him, when Appius^blaudius, who, beintr 
blind and lame, had not been present at the previous 
deliberations, dirfec^d himself to be carried in a litter 
to the senate hoiisei and once more occupied liis long 
vacant scat. Having apostropliized the gods of his 
native country, and bewailed the heavy affliction which 
deprived him of tlie pleasure of regarding the features 
of his friends, and contemplating the glories of his 
country, he thanked them that they had disabled liim 
from seeing the envoy of a king who had conquered his 
countrymen, within the walls, in the very forum of the 
city : that they had spared him the misery of beholding 
the Greek king and the Tarentines offering up, in ciau- 
mon with his fellow-citizens, thanks and sacrifices to the 
gods for the happy termination of the war. “ Would that 
they had closed up his ears, that he had been spared the 
pain of hearing his countrymen talk of ))eace, when it 
was really submission. Such indeed are the results of 
the senate having been polluted with unworthy citizens. 
When the curule chair was occupied by patricians 
alone, such pusillanimity was unknown. And shall not 
Tarentuni atone for her crimes: shall we be laughed 
to scorn by her with impunity ? Shall the Greek 
towns be released from our dominion because the 
honour of Pyrrhus requires it? Where will the 
Italican allies of Pyrrhus limit their claims : which of 
your colonies will you not have to give up, and what 
colonist will be secure against one of two alternatives, 
l)eggary, or subjection to the reinstated ])roprietors? 
Can you seriously believe that by concessions you will 
preserve the remainder, which otherwise would be lost 
in universal ruin? Tliink you that even Cineas would 
say, that the Samnites will besatisfietl with the recovery 
of their former frontier: that th(‘y will not extend their 
views to an indemnification for past losses : that they 
will not lend a hand to each of your subjects who wishes 
to cast off your yoke? J:lut Cineas wrll say that his 
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sovereign, as mediator, will not allow this. What a 
hiuniliating declarj^on, that we should have to live 
under the protection of a king on the other side of the 
sea, like an Etrurian town under your guarantee ! But 
what reliance can be placed on his interference ? That 
restless monarch will be called away further and further 
from us, and his mediation will not be listened to by 
those who know that he will not venture over a second 
time into Italy. Why should he trouble himself to save 
us? When Home falls, the barrier in Italy against the 
wandering Gallic tribes is overthrown, and Pyrrhus 
has no more ardent wish than to see them diverted from 
the East and overrunning Italy. 

Besides, by such a peace as this we give up in a 
single day the fruits of forty-five years of waj, and we 
shall be in a more unfavourable position than we were 
before that time. Then indeed the Hernicans, the 
/Equians, and the Sabines, were our steadfast allies : 
but now they resent the yoke wc have imposed upon 
them, and will turn against us, as soon as the Italicans 
have raised themselves upon our ruins. How long will 
Capua continue to trust in the fading star of our fortune ? 
If, on the other hand, you persevere in your resistance, 
all those will range themselves on your side whose 
interest it is that you, rather than the Samnites or 
Pyrrhus himself, should predominate. The Latins 
of the colonics, the free bahellians, and many of the 
subject towns, will then remain faithful to you, and the 
Carthaginians themselves will co-operate with you, to 
crush the foreign power in Italy c*re it reaches Sicily. 
But if you yield, they will look only to their own 
interests. 

‘‘ We have had to encounter an enemy against 
whose tactics and monsters our soldiers wcie unpre- 
pared. pjven if this new pow'cr had not been directed 
by a great warrior, we should probably have suc- 
cumbed, as we did at first to the (Uuils. But it is 
the peculiar talent of our countrymen to appropriate 
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to themselves whatever can be learnt from strangers 
and if it be requisite we can soo^ imitate the accom- 
plishments of the enemy. We are in no want of men 
capable of bearing arms. Let but the war be protracted 
and the enemy will be exhausted : besides, the boy 
whom Pyrrhus has left behind to administer his king- 
dom for him, will not be able to defend it against the 
Gauls, who have reached its frontier, unless they are 
diverted to richer countries: nor will his subjects, who 
are not his slaves, whose ancestors expelled his father 
for idly lavishing their blood, willingly send him their 
sons over the sea, whilst innumerable hosts of barba- 
rians already menace their half-peopled territory. 

“ Cineas, indeed, threatens us with the death of tlic 
prisoner^ in the hands of Pyrrhus. Be it so; prisoners 
whose ransom is not stipulated for, are to be regarded 
as already dead ; but the Senones atoned for their 
violence to their prisoners by their own extirpation, 
and Pyrrhus will certainly hesitate before he does 
violence to those in his power. We have Italican and 
Tarentine prisoners in our hands as a pledge, and 
Pyrrhus, who must recruit his army amongst their 
countrymen, will pause ere he exposes them to your 
vengeance. 

“ Every man is the artificer of his own destiny : and 
ye are now standing at the point where two roads branch 
oft*, one leading to ruin, the other to the fulfilment of 
all those hopes which the arrival of Pyrrhus has caused 
to be deferred. Our own ruin can only be effected by 
ourselves. I do not indeed pretend to the spirit of 
prophecy, but this at least 1 can foresee, that the mea- 
sures which you are inclined to adopt will be our ruin. 
If you will listen to my advice, you will ripply to Cineas, 
that we likewise shall >velcome the friendship of the 
king when he has withdrawn from Italy, but that as 
long as he remains on this coast of the Upper Sea, we 
will listen to no proposals from him. Let his seductive 
envoy quit our city before to-morrow’s sunrise. Let 
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us continue our preparations, and if possible raise even 
stronger armies. JLet us grant, of our own accord, to 
the Etruscans such terms as may carry with them the 
appearance of an alliance on equal reciprocity, and 
ensure us a continuance of peace with them. They 
are strangers to the Italicans, hostile to the Greeks, 
and connected with us by religion and ancient ties. 
Finally, let our subjects feel, that we are kind to the 
obedient, but implacable to the perverse.” 

The advice of the aged senator, wdio looked as if he 
had just returned from the shades below, prevailed, 
and Cineas was ordered to quit the city. He went 
away indeed astonished with what he had seen. The 
city,” he declared, ‘‘ was a temple, the senate an as- 
sembly of kings.” It is true that Rome, in* point of 
splendour, could not vie with Athens, such as Cineas 
had beheld the latter city before the war of Lachares ; 
but the vaulted reservoirs, the banks of the river, the 
walls, and the high roads, might compete with the most 
magnificent of the works of Themistocles and Pericles : 
whilst the splendid bronze-works of Tuscan art, with the 
still more numerous trophies that adorned the temples 
and colonnades, gave the city the appearance of a great 
sanctuary. In Athens, indeed, the public assembly 
alone attracted notice, whilst in general no Greek senate 
inspired respect : but at Rome, where the dignity of 
the senator entitled him to the purple, the senate wore 
the appearance of an assembly of kings. 

In the mean time two legions of volunteers had been 
enrolled at Rome for the army of Lsevinus, and the 
city itself was placed in a state of defence, probably 
under the superintendence of Rufinus as dictator, who 
remained in tbi|;:capital, whilst the consuls retained the 
command of the legions in the field. Ltuvinus, with 
the remains of his army, marched through Samnium 
towards Capua, and united his forces in Campania 
with the new legions, and w'as thus enabled to irus- * 
trate the designs of. Pyrrhus against Capua, who had 
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pressed forward thus far, having received reinforce- 
ments from his Italian allies. Nor was he more suc- 
cessful in an attempt upon Neapolis : the Campanian 
plain, however, and the Falerniau district, where so 
many Uoman citiaJens were settled, were ravaged by 
him without resistance. Lmvimis, opposed to an 
enemy far superior in strength, was obliged content 
himself with harassing their rear, and retarding their 
advance with his skirmishers. Unfortunately few of 
the events of this interesting period are preserved to 
us, nor is it known what towns beyond the Liris 
opened their gates to Pyrrhus. 

Two roads led from Campania to Rome. The 
Appian, which was not yet carried through the 
marshes in a straight line, bpt was conducted along 
tlio foot of the mountains, might easily be defended 
at the passage of the Liris, at Formiic, Fundi, liUii- 
tuUn, and Terracina successively. The towns at the 
foot of the mountains were eitlier municipia or old 
established colonies, whose allegiance was undoubted : 
V^elitraE? and Aricia were well fortified, and near the 
former place there was an exceedingly strong position. 
Pyrrhus, consequently, perceived tliat the resistance 
which he was likely to meet with on this road would 
defeat his object, which w^as to reach JOtruria as 
quickly as ])ossible : he therefore chose the Latin 
road; took Frcgelhe by storm, and advanced througii 
the territory of the Ilernicans. He was here received 
with welcome arms by a population which was still 
fretting over the destruction of its ancient privileges 
twenty-five years ago, and still indignant at its humi- 
liation. The smaller towns between Fregcllie and 
Anagnia ofFered no resistance to him. Anagnia opened 
its gates, and liis victorious standards were already 
planted on the hitherto impregnable citadel of Pric- 
neste. 

Ilis outposts were now pushed forward five miles 
in advance on the road towards. Rome. Here, how- 
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ever, he received a check. Peace had at last been 
concluded with the Etruscans, and the consul Corun- 
canius had returned to Rome with his troops, whilst 
Laevinus had continued his pursuit, and embarrassed 
the communications of the hostile army. The latter 
now found itself in a very difficult position. The 
peace just concluded betw'een Rome and Etruria had 
put an end to the hopes which Pyrrhus once enter- 
tained of forcing Rome to accept conditions of peace 
under her own walls. It seemed as hopeless to attempt 
to compel the city to terms by a blockade — especially 
as Pyrrhus and his allies had neither a fleet nor a 
harbour on the coast, whilst Rome, on the other hand, 
might count upon the assistance of Carthage and of 
Massilia — ^as it would have been rash in the extreme to 
try to storm it. It might liave been expected that 
Pyrrhus would have turned his forces against the 
neighbouring towns, and thereby endeavoured to com- 
pel the Romans to try the issue of a general engage- 
ment; but his ordinary impatience here prevailed, 
thougli certainly his position may have been ambi- 
guous, and he determined to retire. 

If Coruncanius pursued the retiring enemy, and 
sought to revenge himself for the ravages committed 
by them, the Appian road was evidently the line of 
march for him, as he would be able to make a flank 
inovenient upon the chord of the Latin road, through 
a country highly favourable for assaults upon a retreat- 
ing army encumbered with baggage. Pyrrhus had 
sent onward his elephants, as he was anxious not to 
expose them in such a country. lie found Lmvinus 
a\vaiting him in Campania, with every demonstration 
of an intention to force him to an engagement. 
Pyrrhus made a show of arraying his troops, and ot 
giving the signal for battle ; but as neither party were 
reallj anxious to engage, he was allowed to withdraw 
from the field undisturbed, and to retire into winter 
quarters at Tarentum. Here his soldiers luxuriated 
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on tlie spoil ot* their campaign ; wliilst the troops of 
Laevinus, to atone for their defeat on tiie Siris, were 
ordered by the republic to pass the winter under tents 
in Samnium, and to maintain themselves by the plunder 
of the enemy. 

Every prospect of a speedy termination of the war 
had now vanished, and envoys were despatclpd from 
Rome to negociate for the release of the captives, many 
of whom had been taken prisoners in the towns which 
Pyrrhus had conquered. The envoys were C. Fabri- 
ciUs, Q. ^milius Papus, and P. Dolabella, three of 
the greatest men of their day, and Pyrrhus sent an 
escort of cavalry to meet them at the Tarentine fron- 
tier. He himself received them in person, surrounded 
by his generals, at the gates of,Tai’entum. His desire 
to terminate the war, as the friend of the Romans, was 
much increased by the result of the last campaign, 
which made him almost inclined to make peace upon 
any terms consistent with honour. 

The business of the envoys was to negociate an ex- 
change of prisoners. This, however, Pyrrhus would not 
listen to, but with a wise calculation as to the mode of 
influencing a republican people, as well as with the 
object of showing his respect for the Roman character, 
he gave permission to all his prisoners to return with the 
envoys to Rome in order to solemnize the Saturnalia. 
If, indeed, the senate should accept his conditions, the 
prisoners were to consider themselves free ; but if by a 
certain day the senate should j)ersist in rejecting them, 
then indeed they were bound by a promise to return. 
The conduct which he here expected on the part of 
thousands, would in Greece have only been believed 
f)Ossible in a Spartan, 

On their arrival at Rome the captives, supported by 
their numerous relatives, employed all possible means 
to promote peace, but in vain ; and they beheld them- 
rselves compelled to return, as the senate ordained the 
penalty of death against any one who should break his 
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word: not one individual is said to have remained 
behind. 

This embassy is celebrated in history above all others 
from the conversation between Pyrrhus and Fabricius. 
The difference of cliaracter in these noble men, wlio, 
belonging to entirely distinct nations, bore no resem- 
blance tp each other in point of education, religion, 
morals, and accomplishments, is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. But as the historical authenticity of dis- 
courses, at which no witnesses were present, cannot be 
depended upon, the examination of them here may be 
dispensed with. 

Pyrrhus now determined to adopt a different plan of 
operations, and to sap the Homan power by gradual 
conquests. He commenced his campaign in the next 
year, 4G7 (4Td), with the siege of the fortified places in 
Apulia, being anxious to clear the country of the 
Homans as far as the Vulturnus. The most important 
of these fortresses was Venusia, and Pyrrhus was most 
])robal)Iy employed in the siege of it, when the consuls 
P. Sulpicius and P. Decius advanced with their united 
armies to x\sculum, which was at no great distance from 
Venusia. Here Pyrrhus prepared to engage with 
them, though his Italican troops were much dismayed 
hy a report that Decius, after the example of his 
ancestors, had resolved to devote himself and the ene- 
mies of his country to destruction. Pyrrhus himself, 
who wavered between an inward misgiving of the 
existence of mysterious powers, and the opposite prin- 
ciples of the Epicurean school, could not contemplate 
such a trial of witchcraft without some uneasiness. He 
therefore issued a proclamation, that if any one should 
appear on the field in the dress worn on such occasions 
by the devoted, of which a description was furnished 
to the soldiers, that no one should harm him, but that 
all should endeavour to take him alive: at the same 
time he sent notice to the consul, that should he afteu 
this warning fall into his hands, he would not treat him 
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as an honest enemy, but as a juggler who dealt in 
diabolical arts. 

Asculiim was near the foot of the mountains, and the 
ground was therefore unfavourable for the phalanx. 
The Romans in consequence gained some advantages 
at first, but Pyrrhus manoeuvred and forced tliem to 
move into the open fields. It was his intention to 
decide the battle as at the Siris, and to attack the 
flanks of the legions with his elephants, supported by 
his light troops. On the other hand, the Romans 
made incredible exertions to accomplish what was im- 
possible, namely, to overcome the phalanx in front. In 
vain they threw themselves upon the sarissa? of the 
phalangites: and where Pyrrhus himself commanded, 
the fruitless attempt ended in defeat. The elephants 
had meanwhile broken in upon the Roman ranks and 
terrified the cavalry. But the field of battle was, for- 
tunately, not for from the Roman camp, and this cir- 
cumstance saved the Romans from a total defeat. I'heir 
loss amounted to G,0(X) men, whilst of the troops of 
Pyrrhus 3,505 were left upon the field. The story that 
Pyrrhus had been compelled, by a wound, to retire 
from the combat, and that the Romans owed their 
safety to this circumstance, does not rest upon any 
good authority. How little the Roman annals can be 
trusted in reference to tliis engagement, may be inferred 
from this, that subsequently a story became current, 
which even Cicero himself believed, that Decius had 
devoted himself in this engagement to the infernal gods. 

This victory was unattended with any result oi‘ im- 
portance, and Pyrrhus did not attempt to storm the 
Roman camp, but went back to Tarentum. lie saw 
that the flower of his troops had perished upon the 
field of battle, and his only reply to those who con- 
gratulated him was, ” another victory like this, and I 
am lost.” The want of discipline in the troops of his 
allies and their sinister intentions, evinced by their 
ransacking bis camp in the midst of the last engage- 
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nient, showed him clearly that he could repose no con- 
fidence in them. Two different events, however, seemed 
to render unavoidable bis retreat, and t\ie inactivity in 
which the remainder of the year passed away. Home 
and Carthage, between which places hitherto only rela- 
tions had existed in virtue of a treaty, now concluded a 
close alliance for mutual defence. They engaged that 
neither should conclude a treaty of friendship with 
Pyrrhus without the concurrence of the other, in order 
that if he attacked either of them, the other might re- 
tain the right of sending assistance. Eacji state wa« 
to pay tlie troops which it sent to the succour of the 
other : the Carthaginians were to furnish transports on 
all occasionftj and vessels of war, if they should be 
necessary, but their admirals were to have full discre- 
tion as to the propriety of making descents upon the 
coast. The Carthaginians immediately, by virtue of 
this treaty despatched a fleet under Mago to Ostia, but 
the senate declined to avail themselves of it. The 
Carthaginian admiral them opened negociations of 
peace with Pyrrhus, but to no purpose ; for the king, 
as was well known, had already turned his thoughts 
towards Sicily. Besides, during the course of tliis 
year the Gauls had burst in upon Macedonia, and had 
inflicted a terrible defeat upon Ptolemy, who perished 
in battle. The Molossians too were distracted by in- 
ternal commotions, and alarmed by the neighbourhood 
of the barbarians, so that Pyrrhus could expect no 
reinforcements from Greece. The w ar, how ever, pressed 
as heavily iij)on the Romans, and the diflicnlty of rais- 
ing contributions must have been much increased, as so 
much both of the public and private land was in the 
power of the enemy. It w^as at this time probably that 
an oracle from the tc»>iple of Jiino IMoncta revived 
their drooping courage, which declared, ‘‘ that money 
would not fail as long as the people exercised arms and 
justice.” 

Both parties wore thus fully sensible of the inconve- 
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nience of continuing the war, and Pyrrhus became 
daily more im|>atient to set out for Sicily, where hope 
whispered to him that he would be compensated for all 
his disaj)pointments in Italy. The occurrence which 
furnished him with an occasion for breaking oft’ the war 
happened so opportunely that it is diflicult to regard 
it as any thing else but the result of a preconcerted 
scheme. 

The well-known story is here alluded to of the 
traitor who ma^e an offer to the consuls C. Fabricius 
and Q. Pappus in 468 (474) to poison Pyrrhus and 
whose designs were honestly revealed tp him. Whether 
indeed the nucleus around wdiich this story has been 
formed, was really a fact, or merely the^irumour of a 
fact, it would be difficult to decide, iamidst the variety 
of contradictions wdiich occur in the different versions 
of it. Such a rumour, however, undoubtedly became 
general, and afforded both parties a pretext for resum- 
ing the negociations which had been broken off', and 
for concluding an armistice. 

The senate had decreed that no embassy should be 
received from Pyrrhus as long as he remained in Italy : 
but such an embassy as that in which Cineas brought 
back all the prisoners clothed and with presents, and 
offered the thanks of his sovereign for the preservation 
of his life, could not come under the operation of the 
decree. What had been denied to the Roman envoys a 
year and a half before, was now freely granted, and an 
exchange of prisoners was agreed upon. Cineas was 
commissioned to Obtain peace if possible on terms which 
would be tolerable to the allies of Pyrrhus and honour- 
able to himself. The senate however remained firm, 
and the rich presents were sent back to the king, but 
there is adequate testimony in Appian that an armistice 
was concluded, under the assurance of which Pyrrhus 
passed over into Sicily : as to peace, it was again re- 
fused until he should have evacuated Italy. 

This, however, did not suit bis views, as he left 
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garrisons in Tarentum and other Italiot towns under 
the' command of Milo, whilst Alexander his second son 
was established at Locri as governor. When the 
Tarentines requested him to withdraw his garrison 
from their city, as the Epirot troops no longer served 
them in the field, Pyrrhus replied that they must 
accommodate themselves to their situation ; “ that his 
success ill Sicily would be for the advantage of the 
common cause : he could draw no reinforcements from 
Greece or Epirus whilst the Gauls menaced those 
countries with their inroads, and Sicily, if once cleared 
of the Carthagipians, would be able to furnish ample 
supplies of money and men for the assistance of the 
Italiots : heft himself had fulfilled his obligations 

o 

strictly : his first victory had been gained without the 
aid of a single Italican coliort : and the second w^as 
due to tlie sole exertions of his own soldiers, wliereas 
the fruits of it were lost by ihc'tr want of discipline. 
.77/c^//, indeed, had failed to fullil promises : yet 
he would withdraw none of his garrisons, as they were 
of important service in a defensive war, whereas, if he 
were to remain in Italy, he could not commence oftbn- 
sivc operations with his present reduced forces, or 
carry the war out of their territory, in consequence 
of their weakness or their lukewarmness.” 

Two years and four months had elapsed since his 
first landing at Tarentum, when he embarked his 
elephants, with 8,000 infantry, on board sixty Syra- 
cusan galleys. It is not known what number of cavalry 
he carried over with him. His career in Sicily does 
not belong to this history: it will be sufliciont, there- 
fore, to state that he remained in Sicily three years, 
and, with the exception of the impregnable Lilyb^eum, 
made himself master of the whole island ; anil would 
have established and maintained a kingdom there, and 
concluded an alliance with Carthage, had he not 
listened to the evil advice of Sicilian counsellors, who • 
would be satisfied with nothing short of the complete 
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evacuation of the island by the Carthaginians. That 
a deep distrust already existed between Rome and 
Carthage, which rendered the treaty not long since 
concluded between those powers nugatory, may be 
inferred from the circumstance that Roman auxiliaries 
were neither demanded nor sent for the defence of the 
Carthaginian province, whilst Carthage levied soldiers 
at her own expense in Italy. The failure of success at 
Lilybieum, and the dissension between the king and 
the Siceliots, which led the latter to mad perfidy and 
file former to cruelty, brought ruin upon his arms. He 
resigned the kingdom as unworthy of further exertion, 
and abandoned it like a shipwrecked vessel, appro- 
priating to himself all that could be carried off'. The 
booty was so considerable that he would have been 
able to recommence hostilities against Rome with re- 
sources fully equal to those he had possessed five years 
before ; but his evil star was now in the ascendant, and 
the greatest portion of that booty never reached Italy. 

No notice, unfortunately, has been preserved to us 
of the method which Rome adopted to bring back lior 
revolted subjects under her dominion, whether ])y 
violence or wise lenity. The loss is less important of 
the history of the campaigns against the confederate 
Italians after Pyrrhus had abandoned them. These 
were nothing more than the struggles of inflexible 
obstinacy against an overpowering force, which daily 
gained ground against them. The expedition how- 
ever of Fabricius against the Lucanians, Kruttians, 
Tarentines, and Sallentines, was attended with such 
success that it was thought deserving of a triumph, 
ileraclea, which came over to the side of the Koinaiis, 
obtained most favourable conditions, proportionately 
to the importance of the place, as well as to the o])por- 
tuneness of its adhesion. 

The cam])aign of the following year, 409 (47.^), was 
opened by the consuls P. Rufinus and C. Junius Ru- 
bulcus with a joint expedition into Samnium. I he 
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open country was soon laid waste by them; but the 
Samnites retired with their families and goods into 
their forests and almost inaccessible mountains, where 
the Roman troops could not act against them, and 
thus prolonged their existence. Junius remained in 
their country, but Riifinus led his army into Lucania 
and Bruttii. 

Croton, wdiose walls were twelve miles in circum- 
ference, was but the shadow of its former self, such as 
it had existed little more than two centuries before, 
when it led 100,000 men into the field, and destroyed* 
Sybaris. The day near the Sagra was the Leuctra of 
the Crotoniats : civil discord and tyranny had since 
brought them down to that state in which the Luca- 
nians succeeded in .depriving them of their dominion. 
The elder Dionysius took their city by storm, from 
which calamity it never recovered, obliged as it was 
continually to struggle for its existence against the in- 
creasing power of the Sabellians. Scarcely fifteen years 
before the appearance of Pyrrhus in Italy, Agathocles 
had taken Croton by escalade, and at present its popula- 
tion was so reduced that it was no longer adequate to 
man the walls. The party hostile to the Roman in- 
terests saw no means of safety except in the admission 
of a Lucanian garrison, and Rufinus, on his arrival 
before the city, first learned the |)resence of these 
auxiliaries by a sally which they made from the town, 
and in which his troops were repulsed. The Roman 
general saw himself for some time unable to effect any 
thing, but at last, by a stratagem, he induced the 
Lucanian commander to lead out his troops to the 
defence of Loeri, and having returned by forced 
marches, he succeeded in occupying the city ere 
Nicomaclms could return to its succour. Those of 
the Crotonists who escaped death or slavery at this 
moment were visited not long after wi;h another cala- 
mity, for the rebels of Eliegiinn set fire to Croton, 
massacred the Roman gcarrison, A few survivors, 
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however, still lingered on amidst the rubbish of the 
suburbs in the open space around the town, wliich had 
now passed into the hands of strangers, till even this 
shadow of the Crotoniat nation totally disappeared 
within seventy years. Locri now passed over to the 
Romans, having massacred the garrison which the 
enemy had left there. 

The Romans celebrated a triumph in the following 
year, 470 (470), over the Samnites, Lucanians, and 
Bruttians : and Pyrrhus was urgently implored by 
•these nations to hasten to their assistance. He had 
thus a fair excuse for deserting Sicily, but his return 
^vas by no means easy to be effected. The IMamer- 
tines were hostile to him, and he saw himself obliged 
to embark at Catana or Taurominium ; whilst neither 
the harbour of Rhegium nor Locri was open to him, 
and a Carthaginian fleet was cruising in the straits 
of Messina to intcu'cept him. Pyrrhus sailed out with 
no galleys, manned with more than the usual comple- 
ment of hands, which was one principal cause of the 
exasperation of the Sicilians against him, for they 
knew that he intended to sacrifice them in order to 
prtUect the numerous transports which were destined 
to carry over the ])liinder of their country, as well as 
that, if they reached 'Farentum, they would not be 
allowed to return. Toe Carthaginians had conse- 
quently an easy victory ; seventy vessels were sunk 
by them, and only twelve c.sca])ed nndamaged to the 
coast between Locri and Rliegium. Pyrrhus here 
cncoiintiM’cd the .Mainertines and defeated them. The 
terrt>r of his name laid open the country to him, and 
Locri saw itself obliged to submit again to his arms. 

We c«in only explain the embarrassment in which 
Pyrrhus found himself to discharge the arrears of pay 
due to his trqoj)s, either by the supposition that his 
military chtf»t was sunk on hoard the fleet, or that 
money formed but an inconsiderable portion of the 
booty from Sicily. As be could not obtain any con- 
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tributions from his allies, he followed tlie advice of 
some Epicureans, and took possession of the sacred 
treasures in the temple of Proserpine at Locri. When 
the vessels loaded with this plunder were on tlieir 
voyage to Tarentiirn a storm assailed them, and drove 
them back into the harbour or on the strand at liocri. 
This occurrence was regarded by some witli supersti- 
tious awe, but it seems unnatural that a mind con- 
stituted like that of Pyrrhus should have been so 
affected by it as to restore the treasures to the temple. 
The circumstance, however, which gives historical 
importance to the fact is, that Pyrrhus ordered the 
unfortunate advisers of the measure to be executed. 
A man who hoped to expiate a crime in such a 
manner, was evidently , wandering and disturbed in 
his mind. 

He is said to have brought with him to Tarentum a 
force amounting to .‘i(),0()0 infantry and cavalry ; 

in number equal to that with which he first appeared 
there, but in spirit and discipline far inferior to his 
veteran Epirots. These, indeed, were no more, and 
their j)l<ices were filled up with vagabond Greeks and 
peasants, U]K)n whoso fidelity little dependence could 
be placed. Tlie return, however, of Pyrrhus excited 
no less consternation at Home than his first arrival ; 
and unfavourable omens about the same time seemed 
to foretell the downfal of their dominion. The consul 
Manius Curius proceeded to raise an army, but found 
a general reluctance on tlie ])art of tlie citizens to 
enrol tliemselves, nor was it till they found by expe- 
rience that the tribunes would not })rotect them, that 
they obeyed the summons of their country. Two 
consular armies now took the field, 171 (177): Curius 
advanced into Samnium, and Lentiihis into Liicania. 
Pyrrhus prepared to encounter the former, and 
marched against him in conjunction w ith his 1 aren- 
tine auxiliaries. A small body of KSamnites united 
themselves to him, but ihcir main strength wa> in 
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Lucaniii, where they were directed to prevent a junc- 
tion between the consular armies. Curius had mean- 
while intrenched himself in a strong position on the 
hills near Beneventum, and endeavoured to avoid 
an engagement till his colleague should have joined 
him ; besides, the auspices were unfavourable. Pyrrhus 
therefore determined to surprise the Roman camp 
under the cover of niglit, however he was terrified by 
a dream, and would have given up his design had not 
the earnest remonstrances of his generals deterred 
diim. The time and distance, however, had not been 
correctly calculated, and a detachment, which had 
been sent round to occupy the summits of the hills and 
storm the Roman camp in the rear, did not begin its 
descent till the day had brojee : yet even then their 
appearance was unexpected. Curius, seeing tliat a 
battle was now unavoidable, advanced to meet thorn, 
and as they \vere fatigued and still disordered by 
their night march, repulsed them with little diiriculty. 
This success inspired him with snfTicient courage to lead 
out his forces into the open field against the main army 
the king. In the engagement which ensued, one of 
the Roman wings was victorious, but the other was 
driven back to its entrenchments by the phalanx and 
the elephants. Here, however, they rallied : a shower 
of fire-darts from the camp w’as at this moment dis- 
charged against the elephants, and terrified them so 
much that they took flight, and turned their fury 
against their own troops. The result was a total 
defeat on the part of Pyrrhus: his camp was taken; 
two elephants were killed and eight captured, four ot 
which formed the most distinguished ornament of the 
consul’s subsequent triumph, Pyrrhus himself escaped 
with difficulty, attended by a few horsemen, to Ta- 
rentum. 

The Roman armies bad been equally successful in 
Lucania, and were expected to appear soon before the 
svalls of Tarenturn ; and if by any chance a Carthaginian 
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fleet should arrive in those seas, the return of the king 
to Epirus seemed likely to be endangered. He, in the 
meanwhile, endeavoured to prevail upon the sovereigns 
of Macedonia and Syria to send him succours against 
an enemy, who, if successful, was likely not to confine 
himself to the continent of Italy ; but in vain. lie saw 
himself obliged in consequence to resign his hopes in 
Italy, he took care, however, to spread a rumour that 
the fleet assembled at Tarentum was destined to bring 
reinforcements from Macedonia. To keep up this idea 
he left Milo behind in command of a garrison at Taren- 
turn : anil this rumour might have induced the Romans 
to give up their designs against Tarentum as hope- 
less, and to return with their victorious troops to Rome 
to celebrate a triumph. 

Pyrrhus brouglit back to Epirus not more than 
8,000 infantry and 500 cavalry, and soon plunged into 
new wars, partly from his passion for excitement, 
partly to jirocure the means of paying these troops ; 
for it was more diOicult in these times to support a 
small than a numerous army. Ili.s star once more 
seemed to be gaining the ascendant, when, throwing 
himself from one thoughtless enterprise to another, he 
perished at last at Argos : these events, however, do 
not belong to this history. 


CHAP. LXIX. 

SUBJUGATION OF ITALY, AM) POLITICAL BIGHTS 
OF TITF ITALIAN ALLIES. 

If we except the fate of Tarentum, the three ensuing 
campaigns, till the war was terminated, were distin- 
guished by no event above the common importance of 
ordinary military operations. Rome seems to have 
employed this period in recovering herselt alter the un- 
precedented exertions of the nine preceding years^ 
otherwise the two lirst years would have been distin-* 
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guished by more than a solitary triumph over the 
Tarentines and Samnites. For the sake of her own 
repose Rome permitted the Lucanians and Bruttians to 
take breath. 

Tarentum was already expiating her past offence. 
Milo, with more than the ordinary tyranny displayed 
by the commanders of garrisons, exercised his power in 
the most revolting way. A conspiracy was formed 
against him by a party amongst the citizens, but it 
failed of success ; the conspirators, however, made 
tjiemselves masters of a castle, and concluded a peace 
with the Romans, in which the Sallentines appear to 
have joined. 

After two years’ repose, the Romans began once more 
to be impatient to bring the war to a close, for it was not 
impossible that Pyrrhus miglit return, as master of 
Macedonia and Greece. L. Papirius Cursor and Sp. 
Carvilius w'ere now elected consuls 471 (ISO), as their 
former success in their common consulate inspired con- 
fidence that they would bring at last the wars with the 
Samnites to a final termination. Sixty-eigiit years had 
now elapsed since hostilities with that people had first 
commenced. 'The two consuls well fulfilled their mission : 
they compelled the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians 
to do homage to the majesty of Rome : probably the 
death of Pyrrhus had extinguished all hope from that 
quarter, but the victory was not achieved without a 
memorable struggle. It would have be(Mi of some im- 
portance to us to know the terms on wdiich the Sam- 
nites at last submitted : they most probably surrendered 
themselves, for hostages were sent to Rome, and the 
liberty they continued to enjoy was the free gift of the 
Roman people. The Bruttians are said to have ceded 
half of the woods in the mountainous district called 
Sila, which was valuable both for the quality of its 
timber, and its establishments for the manufacture of 
tar. 

There can be no doubt that, if Livy’s second Decade 
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had been preserved, the phrase of allies and Latin 
nation would occur as frequently as we meet with *it 
after the commencement of the war of Hannibal. These 
did not exist before the dissolution of tlie ancient Latin 
league, and they only began to assume a consistency 
towards the end of the last forty years, of which the 
history is narrated in the first Decade. According to 
the peculiar custom\n old Latin, of leaving out the 
conjunctive particle, the phrase was socii nomen 
Latinuniy wdiich has been interpreted, the allies of the 
Latin nation^ by the same mistake to wliich the version 
is owing of the Roman people of the Qnirites. The 
Latin nation w^as totally distinct from the allies^ as it 
had been called into existence, with the exception of a 
few towns, by the mere will of Rome herself, and 
could not, consequently, have an alliance with the Roman 
people. Another question is, whether the denomina- 
tion comprised all the nations from the Macra to the 
straits of Messina, or only the Sabcllians and the 
nations of southern Italy, in which latter case the 
Etruscans and Umbrians must be regarded as forming 
a distinct nation and enjoying distinct rights. The 
latter opinion seems to be most correct, for the Etrus- 
cans and Umbrians considered the cause of the Italicans 
rs < istinct from their own. 

However widely the term “ allies” may be construed, 
it is evident that there was a difference between the 
von federated (fevderati) and the free (liberi) amongst 
tliem, just as in the case of the provinces likewise. Tl>e 
Marsians and Pelignians were confederated, and their 
rights were guaranteed by iniitiial oaths : the Hernican 
cities wevefree^ having recovered their independence 
after their submission : their rights hail been ceded to 
them without a treaty, but this class belonged no less 
to the socii than the former. 

Thct class of towns which, according to Cicero, was 
in Sicily very limited in number, the domains of which,, 
having been taken by the sword, had been annexed to 
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the landed property of the state, was very numerous 
in Italy, especially in Samnium. A certain number 
were selected out of this class as suitable for the esta- 
blishment of colonies, the rest seem to have been 
neglected and to have gone to ruin. The inhabitants 
of such places were without a commonwealth, without 
liberty : they nefither belonged to the people from which 
they liad been conquered, nor rfi the other hand to 
the allies. The existence therefore of districts of con- 
siderable extent which paid a tenth is not at variance 
with the old agrarian principle, that Italic soil was 
exempt from taxation, and which is known to have 
been extended so far, that towns whose land-tax was 
remitted them, were said to be invested with the Jus 
Italicum, N o estate in an Italian community was liable to 
be taxed in the case of property, as was the general rule ifi 
the provinces. The latter were obliged to raise recruits 
and to tax themselves to pay them ; a practice quite at 
variance with the fundamental principles of the Homans. 
The Italicans, however, and the Latins were alone 
allowed to serve in the line : foreigners were essentially 
excluded from it. The Greeks were considered so 
completely aliens that they were occasionally offered up 
in sacrifice with' Gauls, although they inhabited cities 
on the soil of Italy. It is, therefore, no contradic- 
tion to say, that liberty w^is granted to Tarentum, and 
a tribute imposed upon it. The Neapolitans, although 
confederates, and of tried fidelity, knew that their ser* 
vices w'oiild not be employed against tlu* enemy, when 
in the w ar of Hannibal they offered to the Romans the 
treasures of their temples. It is however probable, 
that as Home employed the triremes of the Greek 
maritime towns, before she had a fleet of her own, so 
the mariners for the Homan fleets may have been prin- 
cipally raised from amongst them. 

The relations upon which those w ho were allied by 
t treaty stood towards Rome, varied according to the 
circumstances under which the treaties had been on- 
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ginaWy concluded. The great division, however, wasthat 
the alliance was concluded by both parties on equal terms, 
or that the inferior people did homage to the majesty 
of Home. It is by no means inconceivable that Rome 
still maintained relations of equality with some places, 
which however must then not be regarded as dependent 
upon her ; and as they gradually disappeared, we need 
not troulile ourselve^bout this anomaly. 

It seems by no means improbable that the Italicans 
were allowed to retain the semblance of diets, although 
they were abolished amongst the Latins, and in accortl- 
ancc with the same principle, subsequently prohibited 
in Greece. But we find, even after the war against 
Hannibal, that the Pelignians had not ceased to con- 
sider themselves as a wjiole, and the mode in which the 
Marsians and other Italicans made their preparations for 
commencing the Social war, shows they were still accus- 
tomed to act as nations. The tie, however, which had 
united the diftcrent Samnite nations in one people, was 
certainly abolished. 

The Romans in the arrangement of the provinces 
established an uniform constitution of an oligarchical 
character in the different towns. That this policy was 
adopted by them in many instances in Italy likewise, 
Hijiy be inferred from the circumstance that in the war 
against Hannibal the senates generally sided with the 
Romans, and the commons with the Carthaginians. 

The Latins alone were entitled to vote in a tribe 
appointed by lot, an empty privilege without any sub- 
stantial advantage. But the Latins, as well as the rest, 
had the right of taking up their residence in Rome, 
and of being enrolled in the register of the citizens, pro- 
vided they had sons who might continue to share the 
burdens of their fellow- citizens. Although the simple 
registering of his name did not entitle an individual to 
the higher rights of citizens, yet it was in the power of 
the following censor to confer them. It was owing to 
his being entered in this register, that M. Perperna 
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was enabled to obtain the curule dignities, as it was 
overlooked that he bad never received the full citizen- 
ship. 

But there was another right of more importance 
which all the dependents and Latins enjoyed, namely, 
the privilege of /jo.s\s'esslng the common land of the 
Roman state e^jually with Roman citizens. These 
lands were fully secured to they^ in general, with one 
restriction, that the sovereign people iniglit at any time 
withdraw a portion of the domain from the possessors 
and assign it as property. The Samnites were certainly 
admitted with the Quirites and Latins to participate in 
the settlement of Latin colonies. When assignments 
took place, all of these were entitled to a portion 
equally as the municipals, and, it was by virtue of this 
right that the allies and Latins had an equal interest with 
the Roman ])ossessors against the agrarian law of 
Tiberius Gracchus, which was only unjust to>vartls 
them and not towards the latter. I'he execution of 
this law deprived the republic of the voluntary obe- 
dience of her subjects, and V, (iracchus was called 
upon to grant them the right of citizenship, even if it 
had not been a wise and necessary measun' on other 
accounts. The aristocracy conse(|uently wouhl have been 
backed up by the subjects of Rome against the claims of 
the commons. A still greater number became interested 
in the preservation of the established order of things, 
if Lucanians possessed estates in Samniinn, aiul Saiu- 
iiitcs ill Lucaiiia, the title of which was derivial from 
the })eriod of the conquest of the countries by I lie 
Romans ; and even the nations which had beini de- 
prived of extensive districts would in some measure 
have been enabled to repair tbeir losses, if they were 
allowed to cultivate a portion of them in return for a 
tax paid to the republic, since the provisioning of tlicir 
contingents and the establishment of])ublic roads would 

• have beiui a source of advantage to them. Besides, it 

• was the oliject of the Roman laws to remove from the 
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cotnmon-lancl tlie farming servants, and to establish 
there a sturdy race of Italicans, composed of day- 
labourers and cottagers. Nothing too is more aston- 
ishing than tliat the number of Samnite citizens rose in 
the course of fifty years to 70,000, and of knights to 
7,000. The troops of the Italican allies were fed at the 
expense of the Romans, the foot receiving the same 
rations as the Romart^infantry, and the horse two-thirds 
of’ those of the Roman cavalry. The towns of the allies 
were tlius only under the obligation of (^quipping and 
paying them, and in case of necessity, of contributing 
to the provisioning of the cavalry. The contingents of 
each town were fixed, nor were they called upon to 
appear every year, but only when their turn was de- 
termined by the consul, luich town nominated the 
officers of its own troops, and the praTects of the allies 
whom the consuls tq)pointed, were doubtless selected 
from amongst themselves: whenever detachments of 
allies distinguish themselves, the chiefs who arc men- 
tioned, are Italians not Romans. 

Tlie towns which were dependent upon Rome could 
not conclude a treaty with a foreign country, nor make 
war, nor defend themselves with their own forces, with- 
out the permission of the senate. 

As to their internal policy, the allies had full liberty 
to enrol citizens and make laws for themselves. The 
table of Rantia .sii|)j)lies an example of the legislation 
of such towns. On the other hand, the common rights, 
which the Latin towns enjoyed, intimate that a uniform 
code of civil law was given to these colonies iit their 
foundation, and it seems to follow, that this law could 
not be altered, a fact which is expressly stated oi 
Roman colonies. They w’cre allowed to retain the use 
of their native language: they had likewise their own 
magistrates, w ho exercised a criminal jurisdiction, and 
in mai.y cases evert a civil jurisdicium, whereas in 
the provinces, the latter belonged to the Roman^ 
governor. 
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Each of the free Italian nations had a Patronm resi- 
dent in Rome, wlio as their Projcenus and representa- 
tive, watched over their interests. In many cases the 
Roman senate commissioned him to settle the disputes 
which were referred to it for decision, when individual 
citizens made a complaint against their state, or wlien 
information had been given of delinquencies against the 
sovereign, or in cases of internal ([Rscord. The office of 
patronus became, in the degenerate times of the repub- 
lic, a source <?f great profit to individuals. It was part 
of his duty to advocate the cause of any city when 
Roman officers had been guilty of oppression. In tlie 
Latin cities the magistrates were protected against the 
arbitrary tyrrany of Romans in authority by the privi- 
leges of Roman citizenship which their magistracy con- 
ferred upon them: a distinction without doubt bestowed 
for that very purpose. We shall nowhere find a 
nation whose allies had higher privileges than these. 
It is true that some superior minds might aspire to 
greater things, and feel the want of the higher riglitsof 
citizens, but it was impossible to confer them till the 
Italians had become Romans in their manner of think- 
ing and acting by living with Romans. The period 
when this became feasible was reserved for the future 
as a period of rejuvenescence though the infusion of 
rich and homogeneous elements. This was the great 
secret of the continued growth of Rome, whilst the 
Greek republics died away. The same advantages 
which had accrued from the admission of the inferior 
races, when the state was in its infancy, and from the 
equalisation of the plebeians with the patricians at a 
later period, were now awaiting the re|>ublic, if more 
profound view’s of policy could have prevailed over pre- 
judices and narrow views. The natural development 
however was impeded. As Italy was reduced under 
subjection to Rome, new tribes were formed from time 
,to time, and the general expectation must have been 
that they would continue to be so: and if in this system 
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there appeared to be danger on both sides, either that 
the new' citizens would obtain a preponderance over the 
old ones, as tlie plebeians had over the original citizens, 
or that the burden of military service would be thrown 
disproportionately upon the old Quirites and so destroy 
them, new forms might have been invented to meet the 
difficulty. But that which a king like Servius Tullius 
had been able to efl^t, was impossible in a free state. 
Two things were necessary. The first was to revigorate 
and strcngtlien the higher classes : the wly proposal 
which we know to have been brought forward with tha»t 
object was that of Sp. Carvilius after the battle of 
Canpm, which was viewed as little better than high trea- 
son, and yet its object was only to enforce a temporary 
measure : whereas, the rubbish of the senate-house, 
no\^ falling to ruin, should have been cleared away, 
to make room for new families of patricians, plebeians, 
Latins, and Italians. The second step was to remove 
the freedinen from the government, but this could only 
have been accomplished by colonisation out of Italy. 

On the death of Pyrrhus, the Tarentines addressed 
themselves secretly for assistance to the Carthaginian 
commander in Sicily. The latter despatched a fleet 
which cast anchor off the harbour, while Papirius was 
besi^ng the town on the land side. The Carthagi- 
nians, however, were cautious not to commence hostili- 
ties. Milo, the governor, was equally hostile to either 
party, and his conduct shows how bitter must have been 
the feeling between himself and the townsmen. He pre- 
tended to open a negociation in behalf of the citizens with 
the Homan general, as peace with Rome on tolerable con- 
ditions seemed preferable to the admission of a barbarian 
garrison in the pay of the Cartliaginians, and he suc- 
ceeded in deceiving the Tarentines into the belief that 
the negociation was in a favourable train, when to their 
astonishment they discovered that the Romans were in 
the citadel, and that Milo had only stipulated for the 
safety of himself and the garrison. He sailed of! co 
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Epirus with his troops anti treasures, and the deluded, 
citizens found themselves at the mercy of the Romans. 
We know little of the particulars of the sufferings of the 
Tarentines : liberty was granted to them, but their 
w^alls were dismantled, and their fleet and arms sur- 
rendered. The pictures and statues which adorned 
the triumph of the consul were most probably a part of 
the spoil of the city. The gijiWty individuals whose 
insults to the Roman heralds had hurried their city into 
war, were iv)w most probably dead : otherwise they 
vndoubtedly paid the penalty for their crime. A 
Roman legion seems henceforward to have been 
quartered in the city. 

Carthage excused itself for the presence of her fleet 
by denying that the state had authorized such a mea- 
sure. The rebels at Rhegium, who foresaw now 'the 
speedy approach of punishment, surprised the gar- 
rison at Croton and plundered the town. The consul, 
C. Genucius, blockaded Rhegium in 47(jl and 

detached the Mamertines by a treaty from the cause of 
the rebels. The city was at last taken by escalade. 
Most of the Campanians were killed ; oOO however were 
sent in chains to Rome, and condemned to an igno- 
minious execution. I'he old inhabitants were then 
invited to return : and the new town continued to exist 
in the time of Strabo as a Greek city : nay, it is pro- 
bable that it retained its distinct characteristics so late 
as a few centuries ago. 

In the year 478 (184) for the last time a Sani- 
nite war was rekindled by a hostage named Lolliiis, 
who had escaped from Rome. Two consular armies 
were sent against him, and the insurrection was speedily 
terminated by the execution of the ringleaders. Eollius 
most probably had reckoned on the assistance of the 
Picentes, who revolted in the same year, but were re- 
duced again in the following year l‘7iJ (18/>). The 
Sallentines may have been expected to join in the 
undertaking, as they took up arms unsucccsslully ui 
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480 (486). Both the consuls conducted the operations 
against the Picentcs ; on their submission two colonies 
were established in their territory, Firmum and Castrum, 
and a portion of the nation, which amounted to 300,000 
heads in all, was transplanted to the neighbourhood of 
the gulf of Salerno on the Lower Sea, where a town 
called Picentia was founded, and the new people re- 
ceived the name of mMcentines. The Romans, who 
foresaw that a war with the Carthaginians was inevitable, 
were anxious to separate the Samnites entirely from the 
sea, and the population which they removed was most 
probably that from the tract of land known as the 
Ager Picentinus, bordering upon that which the 
Senones once inhabited. Considerable Roman settle- 
ments sprung up «uhs(ifjuently in both these districts. 
The Campanian colonics of Salernum and Buxentum 
served to keep the transplanted Picentinos in siibjoclion. 

It was with the same object in view that the Romans 
had already settled colonies at Cossa and Pjcstuin 
in 473 (479). In the year 478 (181) they establislied 
the colony of Beneventum to secure the high road 
from Capua to Apulia: in the year 481 (190) ^l^sernia, 
to divide the Caudinians from the Pentrians : just as 
in the year 478 (ISl,, they had founded Aviminiuu, 
to keep a check upon the nations on the other side of 
the Appennines, and to protect the Roman settlers in 
that neighbourhood. 

Venafrum and Allifae were kept separate from Sam- 
niuni, and the prietor sent priufects there annually, as 
well as to Formife and Fundi, llicsc towns thcreron^ 
had the Caeritc franchise', and thus all the laud on the 
Roman side of the Vulturnus was placed under the 
control of Roman magistrates. 

The Sarsinatos incurred the vengeance ot Rome 
during the war with the Sallcntines. and caused a 
slight interruption of the ()})erations against the huter 
people. But these hostilities were terminated i!i ISO* 
(486). Brundusium seems to have been colonised at a 
ii. 
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much later period, though at present it served as one 
of the stations of the legion, wliose head quarters were 
at Tarentum. By these means the union of Italy 
was achieved. 

The expedition of the Romans to Volsinii was con- 
nected with a domestic sedition. As there were no 
free-commonalties in litruria, the ruling party in Vol- 
sinii had found itself obliged, di^Mng the long war with 
Rome, to put arms into the hands of the serfs, who 
had subsequently forced their former masters to grant 
them the full rights of citizenship. The oligarchical 
party now called in the Romans to assist them to 
regain possession of their former power, and Q. Fabius 
Gurges took the field in 481 (187). He was victorious 
in the first engagement, but was killed in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to storm the place. The inhabitants 
were subsequently compelled by famine to surrender. 
The triuni))!! is ascribed by some authors to P. Decius: 
the latter was pra?tor when Fabius perished, and may 
have succeeded to the command, and brougiit tlie 
blockade to a close. T'he prisoners were all executed 
as revolted slaves. The town itself was demolished 
by the Romans, and the Volsinians were directed to 
settle in the open country. 

The constitutions of those Italian nations which had 
no treaties of alliance with Rome were most probably 
settled by a general decree, as in the case of the 
Latins : in whatever manner, however, this was ar- 
ranged, it was done most wdsely and beneficently. 
This is obvious from two facts. First, during the first 
Punic war, which followed immediately upon the 
union of the peninsula, no movement whatever against 
Rome took place; and secondly, when Hannibal 
carried thither the war, which subsequently consumed 
the vitals of the nation, the country was flourishing 
in wealth and population to a degree which later ages 
could scarcely admit to be credible. 
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CHAP. LXX. 

DOMESTIC HISTORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
events of the PERIOD FROM THE LUCANIAN 
TO THEc^IRST PUNIC WAR. 

Two years after the overtlirow of Pyrrhus (473), 
Ptolemy Philaclelphus sent envoys to Ilclme to solicit 
the friendship and alliance of the Romans. The 
senate received the embassy with distinguished cour- 
tesy, and in return despatched three ambassadors, the 
chief of whom was Q. Fabius Gurges, the 
senatus, with a favouralAe reply, and honourable tokens 
of their regard. These ncgociations had a higher ob- 
ject in view than mere ostentation. The Alexandrian 
monarch had not only commercial relations of the 
greatest importance with the rulers of Italy, but there 
were political motives which induced him not to con- 
fine his negociations merely to the securing of a favour- 
able protection for the trade of his subjects. Neitlier 
his ambition nor his fears could be directed towards 
Carthage: Alexandria, how'cvcr, as its founder had 
perceived, was destined by nature to he the capital of 
an empire which should unite tlie islands and the 
western countries of the Mediterranean. Already had 
the foundations of this been laid by the conquest of 
Phoenicia and Cyprus; already had the earliest kings 
had in view the liegewonia of Greece; but the alliance 
between the Macedonian and Syrian kingdoms threat- 
ened to interlere with these dreams of conquest, and 
if Pyrrhus should succeed to the dynasty bf Antigonus 
there could be little doubt of his acceding to the 
views of the Syrian monarch. The interests, there- 
fore, of Rome and Alexandria w’cre identified by the 
existence of a common enemy ; and as a second enter-* 
prise of Pyrrhus against Italy was by no means inipro- 
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bable, a junction of the combined Egyptian and Roman 
fleets seemed to offer the surest obstacle to such an 
undertaking. 

The increasing interest which Rome now took in 
the affairs of the eastern world is shown by the pre- 
sence of an embassy of the Apolloniats of the Ionian 
Gulf in 480, who met with a hig/ily favourable recep- 
tion. Their object seems to nave befen to request 
assistance against Alexander the son of Pyrrhus, 
whose Illyrian wars endangered the Greek cities of 
that country. 

In the year 479 (485) the number of the qua}stors 
was increased to eight : this change had become neces- 
sary in consequence of the great increase in the pro- 
perty and revenues of the slate. * The qua^stor&Jnp 
now conferred a right to a seat in tlic senate, and tliis 
circumstance to a certain extent limited the arbitrary 
power of the censors, for tliose persons who had filled 
the office of quaestor were considered in the light of 
candidates nominated by the people for the vacant 
seats in that house, and the rejection or postponement 
of such candidates was considered to be a declaration 
of their unfitness. As, however, it could hardly happen 
that at the end of each lustrum there should be forty 
vacancies, the mortification caused by exclusion may 
have been the reason why the number of the senate 
ceased to be as strictly regarded as heretofore. Thus 
indeed the senate aj)pears at first to have consisted of 
the representatives of the ^v'w/c.v; then, indeed, to 
have been selected out of the number of ])owerfu] 
statesmen by the curies; subsequent!^ to have been 
elected out of the whole nation in a partially popular 
manner ; and finally, to have been an assembly electjed 
by the people fur life, though the censors still retained 
the power of rejecting or excluding an individual. 
About this time, most probably, the institution ol 
three commissioners of the mint may be fixed, as m 
the year 477 (483) Rome gave up her old monetary 
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system, and established a silver currency. In this 
case the Roman legislature only interfered to improve 
what was already in existence. The Denarii of Cam- 
panian and Neapolitan coinage, with the inscription 
Romanom, were evidently stamped as a means of 
accommodation for a commerce which rctpiired silver, 
but had not obtained it from the state. The great 
question respecting Oli^e Roman coinage of silver, is to 
determine whether it was a branch of public or private 
business, and in the latter case, whether ij^was carried 
on by individuals or families. To refer the types^, 
which relate so yieculiarly to families, and the names to 
the triumvirs, when the names and titles of those 
officers cannot be known, seems hardly warrantable : 
the confusion, however, in the coinage, connected with 
the. withdrawal from circulation and the clipping of 
the coins is only ex))licablc in the sii]>position tliat 
many individuals issued coins as a matter of })rivate 
profit. 

The (jiuntjKCviri were a local magistracy, who were 
responsible for the security of the city after sunset. 
At the same time the? (Icvenrviri Utium are said to have 
been established, who prt\sided over the court of the 
ventumviriy and who were reinstated in that presi- 
de*, cy by Augustus. /./.V was the peculiar title of a 
suit brouglit before tluit court. These new magis- 
trates were elected by the comitia of the tribes: the 
centumviri, however, were the delegates of the indivi- 
dual tribes, who eacli elected three, probably under 
the superintendence of the plebeian mdiles. The ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction of this court cannot he fully 
known, but it seems that all questions connected with 
Quiritary rights, with the validity of wills, wath the 
succession to the property of intestate persons, and all 
causae capitis^ came before it. Contracts, however, 
did not come within its province, nor criminal cases : 
and the boundless jfield of jiossrssions w'as intrusted 
entirely to the praetor. The decemviri acted merely 
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as presidents, laying the business before the court, and 
putting the question to it. 

A general assignment of land took place at the 
conclusion of the war wdth Pyrrhus, and a portion of 
the Sabines were admitteij to the full rights of citizen- 
ship. The numbers of the census can hardly be 
received with confidence during this period, from the 
great variations in the manuscripts. In 4G6 the poll 
amounted to 287,000, which gives ^ti increase of 
15,000 over^^the previous census; but there was a 
diminution of 10,000 or 20,000 at the next registra- 
tion, in consequence of the war. In 482, however, the 
numbers had risen again to 292,000 ; but we have no 
clew to ascertain how far these augmentations are to 
be referred to the extension of the franchise, and how 
far to the increase occasioned* by births or maminais- 
sions. 

Tlie censorship of Fabricius and Papus in 471 is 
remarkable for the exclusion of P. Cornelius Kufinus 
from the senate for possessing ten pounds weight of 
])late for the service of his table. We must not, how- 
ever, consider this as an act of public censure against 
luxury, as it originated rather from the conviction 
that such valuable and unusual ornaments l)ad been 
most probably embezzled from the hootj of Croton. 
The rapacity and dishonesty of P. Kufinus are noto- 
rious. 

It is pardonable for the historian to allude here to 
the frugal contentedness of Curius and Falificius, 
although they have become a by-word in the mouth 
of declaimers. Curius, when visited i^i*^ humble 
cottage by the Samnite envoys, and solicited with the 
offer of costly presents to undertake the protection of 
tliem, followed but the dictates of his benevolent heart 
when he replied to them, that he had rather com- 
mand rich people than be rich himself.'’ Both these 
^ Iteroes of the old scliool, plebeians, who had neither a 
f»n account of their birth, nor clients in accord- 
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ance with their own will, who had no wants at home, 
had not even portions to give their daughters ; these, 
however, were portioned by the senate, who assigned 
to Fabricius a place of sepulture within the city, con- 
sidering that the bones of one so godlike could not 
contaminate the purity of the soil. 

The Appian aqueduct provided for but a small 
portion of the city ^ the booty of the war against 
Pyrrhus was destinea' to supply water to the other 
parts, and the execution of the work was fitly intrusted 
to Curius, but he did not live long enouglt to complete 
it. This water was the Aqua Aniensis, known after- 
wards as the Anio V^etus. It commenced at the 
Anio, above Tivoli, about twenty miles from Rome, 
and was conducted in a circuitous course of about 
forj:y-three miles, in order to avoid the valleys : it was 
only conducted upon arches aloiig a distance of 221 
paces. T'lie Romans still considered it ])ossible tliat 
war miglit a[)proach so near the city as to cut oft' the 
supply of water in open aqueducts. 

Rome now began to assume a more stately appear- 
ance in its private buildings : till the war with Pyrrhus 
the roofs in the city were only covered with shingles, 
now', imlecd, gutter-tiles (^imbrices) were introduced, 
and continued in general use. 

The high-roads made since the censorship of Flami- 
nius all bore the names of tlieir founders : there is 
every reason to believe that the Latine, Salarian, 
Nomentane, and ancient Tiburtinc roads were of 
older date than the A])pian, and were most probably 
of a ruder character. The institution of a magistracy, 
consisting of fdiir commissioners of the high-roads, the 
/ iocuri, about this time, is an evident proof that great 
attention was now directed to this subject. 

Volcanic and meteorological phenomena disfigure 
the physical history of this period. The winter of 
ITG was one of unparalleled severity. The Tyber was 
h’ozen over, and snow remained in tlie forum for forty 
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days: the olive-trees were destroyed by the frost; the 
flocks were starved to death, and wolves even entered 
the city. During the following year dreadful storms 
prevailed, and in the territory of Cales flames burst 
forth from the ground, and consumed for three days 
and nights the produce of the soil over an extent of 
five jugers. In the next year, 478, the shock of an 
earthquake was felt by the Rcpnan and Picentine 
armies when drawn up in battle array ^against each 
other. A pestilence wliich followed in 481 and 482 
was the causS of the Sibylline books being consulted : 
it was, however, ])robably the continuance rather than 
the violence of it which alarmed the state, as the result 
of the census does not accord with the idea of any 
very great mortality. 

CHAP. LXXI. 

THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

T'hj: fall of Jihegiuin had deprived the Mainertincs 
of AJessana of their single ally, which had supported 
them in their assaults upon the dependencies of 
Carthage, equally as in tludr ravages of the Greek 
cities. TJie vengeance of all tliesu states was now fully 
roused again^^t them, and lliero of Syracuse, who had 
lately been raised to the throne, was their most deter- 
mined enemy. This prince, of whose election the 
Syracusans never once repented during the whole of 
his long reign of fifty years, had dispns.scd the muti- 
nous mercenaries who had heen long ill the service of 
the Syracusan state, and replaced them with a native 
army devoted to himself and their country. With 
these he gained a decisive victory over the Mamer- 
tine.s, the fruits of which, however, were wrested from 
him l)y the interference of a Carthaginian admiral 
cruising ofl* the coast, who by his faithlessness laid the 
‘foundations of a war which entailed on the Carthagi- 
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nians the loss of a province, the possession of which 
they had now enjoyed for 250 years. 

The Carthagimana had long turned their views 
towards the possession of the entire island, and the 
occupation of Messana seemed likely to be a step 
towards the furtherance of that design. On the other 
hand, if the Syracusans should have succeeded in 
establishing a connection between Messana and their 
own city, it appeared likely that a gate would be 
opened for the Romans to enter the island as pro- 
tectors of the kingdom of Syracuse. "iMie Mamer- 
tines, however, were divided in their opinions, and 
the protection of Cartilage, though welcome as a 
deliverance from immediate danger, could not but 
excite distrust. Remembering their Italican origin, 
th^ naturally turned •their eyes towards the ruling 
state of their native country, for Hiero was again in 
the field ; hut there were almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way, for Rome had hitherto nothing to 
be ashamed of in the policy it had adopted, even if it 
had had much to repent of, and no city, which, like her, 
had put her own citizens to death on account of their 
deeds of infamy, could rescue their accomplices from 
merited punishment, nay, even receive them as allies, 
without disgrace. The advantages likely to accrue 
from*>iUch a step, and the danger in case (.’arthage 
should become the sole queen of Sicily, were obvious ; 
but the senate was firm in preferring the most honour- 
able course, and declined the proposal. The consuls, 
however, Ap. C|audius and M. Fulvius, 482 (488), 
were anxious lor iiiostilities, and brought the subject 
before the people, who, alarmed at the growing power 
of Carthage, and miscalculating the probable duration 
of the war and the richness of the booty, resolved to 
admit the Mamertines to an alliance, and thereby in- 
flicted ;;n indelible stain on the Roman name. 

In the mean time a Carthaginian garrison had been 
admitted into the citadel of Messana, and Hiero ^ aw* 
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Iiiinself compelled to renounce all further hostilities ; he 
shortly after, by the mediation of Carthage, concluded 
peace with the Mamertines, and so deprived the 
Homans of every pretext for interference. After a 
long delay, the lieutenant of the consul Appius ap- 
peared off Rhegium with a detachment of the army 
and a fleet of triremes, but the strait was guarded by 
a Carthaginian squadron. The lieutenaiit, after some 
negociations, crossed over in a'^boat to Messana, and 
announced himself to the public assembly as the libe- 
rator of their city from Carthaginian oppression. The 
forbearance of the Carthaginians made him hope that 
they would not resolve to oppose the ])assage of his 
army, as he could not expect to force the strait, 
having no ships of the line, nor even smaller vessels of 
war. The senate, it seems, had discontinued to keep 
up the small fleet of former times, and had now at its 
command merely the remnant of the navies of the 
Greek towns of Italy, besides transport vessels, to 
effect a landing upon an island defended by the finest 
navy in tlie world. 

The Roman mariners were, in addition to this, en- 
tirely ignorant of the currents of the strait, and as a 
violent gale arose, some of the Roman vessels were 
driven in the way of the Carthaginian fleet, and the 
rest put back, llanno, the Carthaginian admiral, sent 
l)ack the captured vessels, and warned the RomaiiS 
not to break the peace; but they were not deterred; 
and availing themselves of the cover of the night and of 
a favourable wand, the current, likewise, not opposing 
them, they effected a landing ; but the citadel still 
remained in the power of the Carthaginians. The 
Romans, however, invited llanno to an interview, and 
in flagrant violation of the law of nations detained him 
prisoner. llanno was weak enough to purchase his 
liberty by an order for the garrison to evacuate the 
place, and on his return to Carthage was crucified 
*by his indignant fellow-citizens. The nature of the 
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punishment was horrible, but the severity of it is not 
to be blamed. 

Hanno, the son of Hannibal, had in the mean time 
taken the field, and, in conjunction witli Hiero, 
blockaded Messana. The Carthaginian and Syra- 
cusan armies, however, were in separate camps, and 
the consul Appius, having landed during the night, 
attacked the camp of the king, and defeated the 
Syracusan trobps ere the Carthaginians could succour 
them. The next day the consul attacked the Cartha- 
ginians, who had weakened themselves f)y the mas- 
sacre of their Italican allies whom they distrusted. 
He was, however, unsuccessful in his assault of their 
intrenched positions, but as they followed in pursuit of 
his troops, the Komans rallied, and routed them. 
Tl^e Syracusans had in* the meanwhile retired to their 
own city, and the Carthaginian army seems to have 
dispersed itself into winter quarters. 

'J'he Romans now turned their arms against Syra- 
cuse, and encamped beneath the walls of that city. It 
was, however, too strong for them to attempt an 
assault, and they contented themselves with ravaging 
the open country, in the hope of bringing the citizens 
to terms. Hiero did not avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity, which he might have seized, to take the 
Romans off their guard, but waited quietly till a 
pestilence, which usually attacks foreigners on the 
banks of the Syraca, compelled the consul to decamp 
and retire to Messana. Negociations were then com- 
menced, but with no residt. 

In the secoiidl y%ar of the war *1S;J (489) the consuls 
M\ Otacilius and M’. Valerius effected a landing with- 
out opposition, with four Roman legions and a propor- 
tionate body of allies. They advanced from eastern 
side of /Rtna, and sixty-seven towns, of which a part 
were subject to Syracuse, but the greater number to 
Carthage, surrendered themselves to tlie Roman arnis.^ 
As the consuls approached Syracuse, Jimbassadors met 
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them to solicit peace, which was granted, though on 
very severe conditions. The Syracusans lost nearly the 
whole of their subject towns : all Roman captives were 
liberated without a ransom, and Iliero consented to pay 
down 200 talents, and to become the ally of Rome. A 
Carthaginian fleet made its appearance in the harbour 
of Xiphonia when too late. The Romans then ad- 
vancetl westward to the furthest point of the island. 
Egesta was admitted to most fSvoiirabl(? terms under 
the pretext of being connected by ties of kindred with 
l^ome, and many other ])laces submitted themselves. 
The Carthaginians transported the inhabitants of Tyn- 
daris to Lily bmum, the capital of their Sicilian dominions. 

After this campaign the bite of vSicily seemed settled, 
for the Cartliaginians hatl hanlly made their a])pcar- 
ance in the field, and the Jiomai^ senate did not at 
sent dream of the subjugation of the entire island. 
The Romans first conceived this design on the con- 
quest of Agrigentiim in the third campaign in 181 (190). 
The inactivity, however, of the Carthaginians did not 
proceed from dejection : they had iletcrinincd to remain 
on the defensive till tliey could assemble a formidable 
army, and intlie mean time busied themse lves in levying 
troe)ps, not merely in their African dominions and in 
Numidia, but in Liguria, Gaul, and Spain. An army 
was preparing at Agrigentum under tlie command of 
Hannibal the son of Gisgo : a second one was being as- 
sembled in Sardinia under Hanno. This latter was 
destined to effect a landing in Italy: a danger which 
compelled the Romans to make extensive preparations 
for the defence of their coast. 

The Romans did not for this reason carry on the w'ar in 
Sicily with diminished energy. The defence of Italy was 
intrusted to the proitor, and tlie two consuls were des- 
patched to Sicily, and turned their united forces against 
Agrigentum. Here, indeed, they blockaded Hannibal, 
who suffered himself to be shut up in the city with 50,000 
men, having vainly endeavoured to break through the 
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Roman lines, and now waited for a diversion to be made 
in his favour. Hanno, after a long delay, landed with a 
powerful army, when the troops within the city were 
almost reduced to the last extremity. The treachery 
of the Siculi enabled him to make himself master of the 
magazines of the Homans at Erbessus, and thus to 
reduce the bej^egers to the same straits as the besieged. 
They had commenced ♦the siege in the month of May, 
and five months had now nearly elapsed. The great 
heat, combined with the scarcity of provisions, brought 
on a pestilence amongst the Roman troops, and had it 
not been for the extraordinary efforts which Hiero 
made to furnish supplies to his allies, the consuls would 
have broken up the siege and withdrawn their forces. 

Hanno after several successful skirmishes found him- 
self at length obliged by the repeated signals of distress 
which the Agrigen tines contrived to communicate to 
him, to ofler the Romans battle, who were themselves 
not disinclined to accept it, although the Carthaginians 
brought as many as fifty elephants into the field. The 
Romans, however, were reduced to great distress, two 
months having now elapsed since the loss of their 
magazines, and their only hopes lay in victory. The 
remit of this combat w\as fiivourable to them, and 
Hanno fled with his routed army to Heraclea. Han- 
nibal, in the mean time, availing himself of the dark- 
ness of a winter's night and tiio fatigue of the victors 
after the day's exertion, forced his way through the 
Roman lines the niglil after the victory, and escaped 
with the shattoredo remains of his once powerful army. 
The next day the Romans took the town hy assault, 
and plundered it with a ferocity proportionate to their 
sufferings during the la.^t seven months. Twenty-live 
thousand persons are said to have been sold as slaves. 
Philinu. , the historian of these eveuis, lost on this 
dreadful day his native Itnvn, aiul has avenged him- 
self by writing a history as prejudicial to the Runun, 
as it is favourable to the Carthaginian cause. 
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Hanno, after the loss of Agrigentum, was recalled, 
and sentenced in a fine of (>,000 pieces of gold. 
Throughout this war, although the Roman commanders 
were changed annually, none showed themselves un- 
worthy of the trust reposed in them by their country, 
whereas amongst the Carthaginian generals, before the 
appearance of Hamilcar Barca, there was only a 
variation of mediocrity, and wlifen one general was re- 
called he was usually replaced by another who had 
previously shared the same disgrace. 

The Carthaginians however displayed more energy 
and ability on their peculiar element, the sea. In 
485 (491), Hamilcar (not Barca) who had succeeded 
Ilanno, and Haiuiihal who had esca])ed from Agrigen- 
tum, swept along the coast of Baly ^ith a fleet of sjxty 
ships, and spread general terror, and on their return so 
alarmed the maritime towns of Sicily, that most of them 
surrendered themselves again to the Carthaginians, In 
the interior, liowever, of the islanti, where there could be 
no prospect of relief from Carthage, the Homan armies 
gradually subjugated all the towns. Tliis turn in 
affairs banished all hope from the minds of the Homans 
of acquiring tlie entire posvsession of the island : the 
defenceless position of Italy likewise called for suitable 
means of defence, for the Carthaginians only wanted a 
commander adequate to the task of shaking the Roman 
empire to its centre. The senate therefore deterniinrd 
to meet the Carthaginians on their own element and to 
carry the war into Africa. A Carthaginian pentcris, whicli 
had been driven on the shore of Bruttii, and had fallen 
into the hands of the Romans, furnished them with a 
model for their new ships of the line, a class of vessels 
of an entirely different structure from the fast-sailing 
Xebecs^ which the maritime states of the Mediterranean 
employed for commercial purposes. A hundred and 
thirty vessels were built aftel* this model in the course 
of sixty days : the unwiekly fabrics would with difficulty 
obey the helm, and moved but heavily along assisted by 
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sails and oavs. A number of experienced rowers were 
wanting to man them, for the Italican mariners, ac- 
customed to sailing vessels, had hut little practice in the 
management of galleys. A hundred penteres required 
30,000 rowers, and 12,000 marines : the former like- 
wise consisted apparently of freemen not of slaves ; for 
the latter service the allies and ])robably the proleta- 
rians were employed. wThe rowers were practised upon 
scaffolds, and for a very short time on board the vessels, 
as both impatience to try the new arm of ‘the service, 
and the disastrous condition of things in Sicily sum- 
moned the consuls to embark. 

^Hamilcar had adopted the offensive in 48G, and 
blockaded Segesta: the lieutenant C. Coecilius, who 
attempted to relie-ve tke town, was beaten back, and 
the praetor was despatched from Rome to take the 
command. In the meanwhile the consuls hastened the 
equipment of the fleet. C. Duilius, however, soon 
made his appearance in his province ; his colleague, Cn. 
Cornelius Scipio, sailed for Messana, witli seventeen 
penteres, the advanced squadron of the fleet. This 
consul, who for his credulity and incapacity received 
the surname of Asina, on his arrival at Messana was 
lured by a pretended embassy from liipara to sail to 
that island. Rogud, a Carthaginian captain, was await- 
ing the success of tlie stratagem with twenty galleys not 
far oft’, and as soon as the Romans sailed into the 
harbour, he made his appearance. A panic spread 
through the Roman fleet; their vessels fled, the consul 
was made prisoner, and the whole squadron lost. Han- 
nibal, having heard of this success, sailed tow ards the 
Italian coast in the hope of intercepting the rcniaiiuler of 
the Roman fleet, but he found himself suddenly in the 
midst of the enemy, and had great difficulty in escaping. 

Duilius was gow^ called upon to take the command of 
the fleet: and, being well aware that the Carthaginians 
Aid not scoff at the infant navy of the Romans without 
good foundation, determined still to conquer them with 
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those unwieldy masses. This could only be effected 
by some contrivance which would deprive the Carthagi- 
nians of the advantages they possessed in quickness of 
movement, and enable the Roman soldiers to board the 
enemy’s vessels, for the crews of them were totally unfit 
to cope with regular troops. For this purpose each 
Roman vessel was provided after the following manner, 
with abridge to let down for boafe'ding, and a grappling- 
iron. At the prow of the vessel a mast was raised 
twenty-four*feet in height, and three quarters of a foot 
in diameter, with a pulley on the top. A ladder four 
feet broad and thirty-six feet long was fastened to the 
mast ; across this boards were nailed to serve as steps, 
and the sides were protected by a balustrade as high 
as the knee. At the extremity of the ladder a strong 
and pointed iron was fastened with a ring, by which a 
rope was connected with the pulley, so that the bridge 
could be raised up, and when raised overtopped the 
mast by twelve feet. When a ship of the enemy aj)- 
proached sufficiently near, the rope was loosened, and 
the bridge falling down fastened itself into the deck of 
the enemy by the sharp iron pin : another ladder was 
arranged for the soldiers to ascend the mast and descend 
along the bridge, and as two men could pass along it 
abreast, it required but a few minutes for the whole of 
the two maniples of marines, who served on board each 
penteris, to board the enemy’s vessel. i 

Equipped in this manner, Duilius went forth to meet 
the enemy, who with l»iO vessels sailed against him with 
the expectation of certain victory. Their advanced 
squadron of thirty shij)s was immediately grapj)led 
with and captured. The rest endeavoured to out- 
manoeuvre tlie Romans, but at last took flight, leaving 
behind them forty-five vessels, of which thirty-one, in- 
cluding a hepteris which had belonged |o Pyrrhus, fell 
into the hands of the Romans. Their loss in killed 
was 3,000, and in prisoners 7,000. 

The result of this victory was the raising of the 
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siege of Segesta. It was commemorated by a grant of 
extraordinary honours to Duilius, and by a monument, of 
which an antique copy has been preserved to the present 
day. In tlie following year, 487, the Uomans divided 
their forces, and Cn. Cornelius led a fleet against Sar- 
dinia and Corsica. Aleria in the latter island was 
taken by the Romans. A Carthaginian fleet under 
Hannibal suffered itself to be blocked up in the 
harbour, and was des»h’oyed. T he unfortunate com- 
mander was executed by his own men. Cornelius, 
after this, made descents upon several parts of the 
coast, but was obliged to retire from Olbia on the 
approach of a powerful Carthaginian squadron. Tliis 
diversion, though immediately profitable, was on the 
whole attended with disastrous consequences to the 
Romans, as Hamilcar w^as enabled to co])e with their 
diminished forces in Sicily, and to turn the tide of war 
against them, (b A(|uillius the consul, who commanded 
there, had great difliculty in maintaining himself on the 
defensive, and at tlie same moment Rome was threatcne.d 
by an unexf)ected danger at home. Four thousand 
Samnites, who had been levied for the fleet, were 
quartered in tlie city, and finding many of their country- 
men in slavery there, made common cause with the 
discontented slaves, 3,000 of whom joined them in a 
conspiracy to set fire to the city, and to massacre the 
inhabitants. The secret, how^ever, was communicated 
to the senate by the commander of the Samnites, 
Herius Potilius, and the conspiracy was suppressed. 

In the year 4SS, the consul A. Atilius Calatinus re- 
established the preponderance of the Roman arms in 
Sicily. In his march, however, through the mountains 
towards Camarina, his troops fell into a similar danger 
to that wliicli befel the Roman army during the first 
war ill Samninin, and ivcre rescued in a similar manner 
by the bold manceuvre of the tribune M. Calpurnuis 
Flamma, Camarina was defended with great obstinacy, 
<^nd was only taken by the assistance of batteviiig 
II. Q 
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machines which Hiero furnished. Gela was now in 
ruins : Enna likewise fell again into the hands of the 
Romans, and when the consul offered the Carthaginians 
battle near Palermo, they did not venture to quit their 
fortified camp. 

It was in this same year, according to the generality 
of the accounts which dificr from Polybius, that the 
colleague of Atilius was victorious in Sardinia, and 
Hannibal was put to death bj his vanquished army. 
The Romans, however, notwithstanding their success, 
were aware of the fault they had committed in dividing 
their forces. In the following year, 489, the eighth of 
the war, the half of Sicily still remained in the hands of 
the Carthaginians. A naval victory near Tyndaris 
inspired the Romans with the hope of putting a speedy 
termination to the war, and tljey made great ])r('pui*a- 
tions, which however were met with still greater on the 
part of the Carthaginians. Three hundred and thirty 
Roman pentcrcs, manned each with 800 sailors, passed 
the straits, and having taken on board 10, 000 men, the 
flower of the Roman army, sailed for Africa lOO (190). 
The Carthaginians met them with three hundred and 
fifty penteres, carrying not less than lo0,000 men. It 
was the greatest real military eflort ever witnessed by 
the ancient \vorld. 

The fleets met each other in sight of the lilcnonius, 
where the Carthaginians half a century before had van- 
quished Agatliocles. Hamilcar, the most distinguished 
of the Carthaginian commanders in this war, and I lanno 
led the Carthaginian fleet: on the side of the Romans, 
the consuls L. Manlius and M. Atiliits Regulus. Tlie 
engagement was bloody and decisive. The hostile 
fleets were each divided into four squadrons, and whilst 
the two leading squadrons of the Carthaginians, by a 
pretended flight, drew away the two leading squadrons 
of the enemy from the rest, the other two fell upon the 
remaining squadrons of the Romans, and thus there were 
three engagements as it were at once. The Romans, how- 
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ever, being successful with their main force, returned 
to the assistance of their comrades, now hard pressed, 
and turned the fortune of the day. The Carthaginians 
assembled again near Heraclea, and found that they 
had lost thirty vessels sunk, and sixty-four captured. 
The Romans lost twenty-four. Whilst the consuls 
were refitting and preparing to cross over to Africa, 
Hanno opened negociations, but without effect, and the 
Roman fleet, much agaibst the inclinations of the crews, 
at last set sail. Ilanno hastened to Carthage, whilst 
Hamilcar hung upon the skirts of the fleet, to harasg 
it and cut oft' the stragglers. 

The Romans however, did not sail direct to Carthage, 
but landed on the eastern coast of the Ilerniaian 
promontory, and occupied Clypea, as a place of 
anus, and as a hai’bouf for the fleet. They then ex- 
tended tlieir ravages over the rich gardon-like plains 
around Carthage, burning and destroying every thing 
before them. At the approach of winter it was cus- 
tomary for one of the consuls always to return to Rome, 
a custom which though it kept up the connection be- 
tween the civil and the military orders, had been the 
chief cause of the retardation of the conquest of Italy. 
On the present occasion the observance of such a custom 
was fraught with tlic greatest danger, yet it was deter- 
mined that L. Manlius should return with his troops 
and the chief part of the fleet, wliilst Ileguius should 
remain and achieve the conquest of Carthage, for which 
his single army was considered suflicient, if aided by 
the usual incapacity of the Carthaginian generals. 

Regulus is said at this time to have solicited the 
senate to grant him his recall, in order that he might 
cultivate his plebeian farm, and provide for the necessities 
of his family •, but the senate undertook this charge in 
behalf of the state. Polybius, however, docs not admit 
the probability of this account, nor docs he view' the 
character of Regulus in the same highly favoin able ^ 
light in which his countrymen have regarded it. Ko- 
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gulus was certainly not one of the greatest men of his 
age, nor did he ever display the accomplished skill of a 
first-rate general. 

When Manlius had embarked for Rome, 491, Regu- 
lus, after a short interval of repose, led forth his army 
from their winter quarters and commenced the cam- 
paign with the siege of Adis. A Carthaginian army 
attempted to relieve the town, but the incapacity of its 
generals, Hamilcar, Ilasdrubal, and Bostar, rendered 
the courage of their troops of no avail. They encamped 
amidst the neighbouring hills, where their cavalry and 
elephants, the main strength of their army, could not 
act, and were defeated with great loss. After this the 
Carthaginians retired within the walls of their city. 
Regulus conquered Tunis : seventy- four towns sub- 
mitted to him, and the Numidians renounced their 
allegiance to Carthage. 

Had Regulus not belonged to the poetical age of 
Rome, and had Nievius not sung of the first Punic 
war, we should not have read of the combat with tlic 
hoa^ 120 feet in length, wdiich attacked and devoured 
the soldiers at the river Jkigradas, and could only be 
destroyed by a discharge of missiles from the ballisUe. 

An embassy from Carthage appeared before Regulus 
to beg for peace, but the proconsul, aware that any 
conditions which Carthage would regard as tolerable, 

O O 7 

would not be approved of by the Roman ])eoplc, and 
that during the negociations, the time of his office might 
pass aw'ay, and a successor arrive to snatch from him 
the laurels which he had nearly won, determined upon 
offering terms which the Carthaginians w'cre certain to 
reject, and thus furnish a pretext for resuming hos- 
tilities. lie therefore demanded “ that they should 
surrender Sicily and Sardinia : should deliver up the 
Roman prisoners without ransom : should redeem the 
Carthaginian prisoners which had been sent to Rome : 
should acknowledge the sovereignty of Rome : should 
renounce the independent right of declaring war, and 
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surrender all their galleys, and if Rome should re- 
quire it, should furnish fifty galleys to her aid.” When 
these conditions were announced the ambassadors with- 
drew without making any reply, considering them as 
little better than destruction itself. 

Carthage would have most probably perished, unless 
the same fate which had retarded the extension of the 
Roman power in order to consolidate it more firmly, 
had conducted to Carthage the Lacedaemonian Xan- 
thippus, who arrived with a body of voli^inteers from 
Greece, in search of more active scenes than those 
which their native country could furnish them with. 
Xantliippus had most probably been schooled and 
trained in the iMacedonian wars, and his previous re- 
nown secured coqsideration for his opinion in military 
aflhirs. It is not improbable that he had fought in his 
youth against Pyrrhus in defence of Sparta. On his 
arrival he observed with Lacedaunonian frankness, that 
it was neither the excellence of the Roman, not* the 
inferiority of the Carthaginian troops, which had been 
the cause of the continued scries of victories which the 
Romans had gained, but the incapacity of the Cartha- 
ginian commanders, who knc\v not how to avail them- 
selves of the services of their soldiers. A presentiment 
of a change in the tide of events was felt at his words, 
and tlie general voice demanded that he should be in- 
vested with the supreme command. 

The Carthaginians had hitherto been evidently igno- 
rant of the use to which elephants might be turned if 
skilfully employed, though Africa was the native country 
of such animals. Xantliippus was destined to teach 
them this service, and he advanced confidently with 
an army consisting of 100 elephants, 1000 cavalry, and 
only I f, 000 infantry, against the Roman army, wliich 
amounted to 32,000 men. The Romans wondered at the 
audacity of the Greek, but they were taught this day 
that u new lesson in the art of war remained still to be^ 
learnt by them. The elephants advanced steadily and 
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trod down the Roman right wing, whilst the Carthagi- 
nian cavalry dispersed the feeble horsemen opposed to 
them, and though the Romans had been successful at 
first on their left wing, the day was ultimately decided 
against them. The consul himself was taken prisoner 
with 800 men, and the loss on the Roman side, accord- 
ing to their own accounts, amounted to 30,000. Two 
tliousand of them escaped into Clypea, This engage- 
ment must be placed at the commencement of the year 
40x?(498.J 

' The Roman garrison in Clypea maintained a pro- 
tracted defence beyond the expectation of the enemy, 
most probably because the latter could not turn their 
whole strength against the town in consequence of tlie 
rebellion still continuing in Africa. , A fleet of 300 sail 
under Servius Fulvius and Marcus /Rmiliiis as procon- 
suls was despatched to their relief, and engaged a 
Carthaginian fleet near the llernuran ])ronK)ntory. 
The battle was for a long time undecided, till a Roman 
squadron, sallying forth from Clypea, fidlupon the rear 
of the Carthaginians and j)ut them to rout. 4’he loss 
on the Carthaginian side was very great, though the 
numbers seem exaggerated. IMie consuls were enabled, 
by this event, to relieve the siege, but though they 
gained a victory over the enemy on shore, they found 
themselves constrained, by want of ])rovisions, to re- 
embark and give up all prospect of continuing the war 
in Africa for the j)rcsent. 

It was now the summer solstice, towards the rising 
of Sirius, when the Etesian and western trade winds 
commence. This season is even more tempestuous in 
the Mediterranean than in the northern seas, and par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Sicily and the vSyrtes. 
Even the most experienced mariner feels alarm at this 
period : and for this reason the })iIots warned the 
Roman commander to avoid the southern coasts of the 
.island, and sail round Lilybacum, but the Romans were 
anxious to reach as soon as possible a friendly port for 
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the sake of supplies. They were overtaken by a 
tempest off Camarina, and nearly the whole fleet was 
shipwrecked. Between two and three hundred galleys, 
and three hundred transports, are said to have been 
stranded, ;jnd the whole coast as far as Pachyuus was 
strewed with wrecks and dead bodies. Iliero, how- 
ever, showed himself as usual the faithful ally of the 
Romans, and furnished the rescued mariners with food 
and clothing. The i4niains of the fleet re-assernbled 
near Messana. 

This fearful catastrophe revived the courage of the 
Carthaginians : the rebellious tribes of Africa were 
now again humbled and reduced to subjection, and 
Xanthippus seemed to have taught his troops a system 
of tactics which t^ie Homans could not resist ; but he 
had himself quitted C.’arthage, to esca])e envy and to 
enjoy in his own country the glory he had acquired in a 
foreign land. I'he Carthaginians w’ere still masters of 
the half of Sicily, for since 188 the Romans had not 
made any advance in this island. A new army now 
landed from Africa with 1 10 elephants, and every one 
expected that llasdrubal would resume the offensive. 

Romo, however, was not disheartened by the dis- 
astrous fate of her fleet : her first thought was to build 
and equip a new one, of vessels, which was com- 
pleted in the course of three months, and conducted 
by Cri. 8ci})io and A. Atilius Calatinus, as proconsuls, 
to Sicily, having on hoard a numerous army. They 
obtained possession of Cephallcdium by treachery, and 
laid siege to Panormus, which consisted of an old and 
new town. The latter was stormed, upon which the old 
town capitulated. The fate of this im])ortant place 
induced Tyndaris and Soloeis, the former of (ireek the 
latter of Phcenician extraction, to forsake the Cartha- 
ginians, but the vessels which were conveying the 
plunder of these places to Rome fell into the hands of 
the enemy. , 

Pile slow progress of their arms in Sicily induced the 
Homans to turn Uieir thoughts once more towards 
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Africa. The consuls Cn. Servilius Cacpio and C. 
Sempronius Blacsus, thereupon, in tlie same year 493, 
laid waste the Libyan coast with a fleet of 260 ships ; 
their fleet however was nearly shipwrecked on the coast 
of the little Syrtis from the pilots being ignorant of the 
ebb and flow of the current in these parts, and of the 
shallowness of the water. They escaped by throwing 
overboard all their stores, but they were overtaken by 
a storm near the promontory of Palinurus and lost 150 
of their vesisels. These repeated disasters humbled 
the courage of the Homans, and the senate resolved not 
to restore the fleet but to limit its numbers to sixty 
ships, which w'ould serve for the defence of the coast 
of Italy, and the protection of convoys. Lipani about 
this time surrendered to (hem, ai}d Therma* was likewise 
wrested from the Carthaginians in the same year 4JM'. 

Although the Romans had now succeeded in driving 
the Carthaginians into a corner of the island, they 
still did not venture to attack them for fear of the 
elephants, although the Carthaginians oflhred tijem 
battle in 195 (501). This reluctance to engr.ge encou- 
raged the Carthaginian commander to advance against 
the proconsul, !.. C5ecilius Metellus, who was en- 
can)})ed on the frontier of the territory of Panorimis, 
to protect the liarvcst. The Romans had fortified 
tlunr camp with a trench and palisadoes, and the light 
troops w^ere directed to skirmisli with the elephants, 
and, if hard pressed, to retire behind the intrcncii- 
ments, whilst the heavy-armed troops were kept in 
readiness to make a sally. JCvery tiling succeeded as 
the Romans anticipated : the elephants drove the 
Roman skirmishers into the camp, and advanced up to 
the trench ; but here they were assailed with showers 
of missile weapons : many of them fell, and the rest 
turned about against their own troops : at this moment 
the Roman reserve sallied out, anti boro down all 
i before them. The Carthaginians fled, and many of 
tliein were driven into the sea. The number ot slain 
are said to have been 20,(H)0, and amongst the cap- 
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tives were thirteen generals. A hundred and four 
elephants were captured and exhibited in the circus at 
Rome; all the rest were destroyed in the battle. 

This was the third and last important engagement 
in Sicily. The mortality during this war was very 
great, for pestilence as well as the sword destroyed its 
thousands, and Sicily itself was already on its way 
towards that desolate condition in which it presents 
itself to our notice in the seventh century. 

Lilybaeum and Drepana were now the .^ole places in 
the island that remained in the possession of the Car- 
thaginians, and both were impregnable from their situa- 
tion. About this time an embassy was despatched to 
Rome itself, in company with jM. Regiilus, now in the 
fifth year of his ^;apti.vity, to iiegociate an exchange of 
prtsoners, and to propose peace. Few events in the 
history of Rome have been celebrated by her poets 
and orators more than this embassy, and the self-devo- 
tion of Regulus : how, indeed, he conlirmed the 
wavering resolution of the senate, preferring honour 
and liis oath to all the solicitations of his friends ; how 
he pretended that Punic treachery had administered a 
slow ])oison to him, which would inevitably soon termi- 
nate his existence, even if the senate, less mindful of its 
country than of an individual citizen, should endeavour 
to retain him ; and how, having torn himself from the 
embraces of his family, he returned to Carthage, and 
perished amidst the most excruciating tortures. 

nio Cassius, however, states that the death of 
Regulus by torture was merely a report; that at first, 
indeed, Reguliis lost his sleep from being shut up 
in tlie same ])lace with an elephant, hut that this 
cruelty was soon discontinued. It is by far the most 
probable that Regulus died a natural death, and that 
the cruel treatment of the Carthaginian prisoners, who 
were delivered into the hands of his family as hostages 
or for revenge, has been the cause of the prevailing 
story, in conjunction with the general tendency of the 
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Romans to libel their enemy. Rut even the source, 
from which the account of the inhuman rage of the 
relatives of Regulus is drawn, is itself suspicious. The 
conduct of Regulus himself, had he not already found 
a place amongst the heroes of his country, would not 
entitle him to more than ordinary respect. Had he, 
indeed, not kept the oath v'^hich he had sworn, he 
would have been dishonoured ; had he not abused his 
own victories, he would not have* been afraid to return. 
Cn. Scipio w^is exchanged from captivity without dis- 
honour, and obtained a second consulship afterwards. 
This fact, and the circumstance that three years after- 
wards, when the Romans were in a less favourable 
position, the cartel was concluded which Regulus is 
said to have prevented, make t^je revison of his gene- 
rosity quite inexplicable, for the exchange would InAe 
been favourable to the Romans, and the ransom 
w’ould have replenished their exhausted treasury. 
The refusal of peace was consistent with the usual 
policy of Rome in not withdrawing any condition once 
advanced, and Carthage w'ould not consent to evacuate 
Sicily entirely. 

The following years of this war, till the decisive 
victory which forced the Carthaginians to accede to 
the Roman terms, were years of disaster and humilia- 
tion to Romo, yet the repuhlic never once swerved in 
its course towards tlie goal which it had originally 
marked out. In the autumn of h)() the consuls C. 
Atilius Regulus and L. Manlius \'ulso laid siege to 
Idlybrnuni. This town, the capital of the Carthagi- 
nian province, was most strongly fortified. The ditch 
which encircled it measured ninety feet in breadth and 
sixty in depth, and the walls had defied the efforts of 
Pyrrhus, The entrance to the ])ort was most intri- 
cate, and could not be discovered without a skilful 
pilot when the beacon was removed, so that there was 
*i(»thing to fear from an enemy’s fleet. The garrison 
was numerous, and fully adequate to the defence of 
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the place. The beleaguering army, if we receive 
Diodorus’ account, amounted to 110,000 men, and 
formed a strongly fortified line from sea to sea. The 
approaches to the town were made in regular pa- 
rallels, a causeway was tlirown across the ditch, and 
engines, which the mechanical skill of the Syracusans 
had almost brought to perfection, were employed 

against the walls. The entrance of the harbour was 

O i 

in the meanwhile blockaded, and the mercenaries 
began to waver in their fidelity to Himilco, as new 
breaches were effected by the Roman battering-ram^. 
The besiegers, however, when the first wall lay in 
ruin^, found a second raised against them, for the 
destruction of which it w^as necessary to repeat all that 
they had already.undqfgone. 

•V Carthaginian admiral of the name of Hannibal, 
worthy to bear that name, determined to relieve the 
town, and having assembled fifty of his best galleys 
near the /Egates InsuUe, bore down upon the blockade- 
ing squadron in order of battle. The latter, although 
much stronger in numbers, were afraid to risk an 
engagement amidst the sand-banks and shallows off the 
harbour, and the Carthaginian fleet entered the port 
in safety ; they, however, sailed out again at night, 
having landed their stores, and assembled at Drepana. 
The garrison, encouraged by the relief they had 
received, made a sally on the same day, in the hopes 
of destroying the Roman works, but ineffectually: oh 
a subsequen^ occasion, however, they were successful 
in setting fire to them, and compelled the consuls to 
give up all hopes of taking the place excepting by the 
slow process of a blockade. The sufferings of the 
besieging army were now almost as severe as those of 
the besieged, and in the summer of 497 a pestilence, 
assisted by a scarcity of food, carried off 10,000 of the 
Roman troops. Great exertions w*ere made at Rome 
to continue the blockade, and the consul, P. Claudius,# 
was despatched with reinforcements to Sicily. T he 
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rashness of this man was fatal to the lives of many 
thousands of his fellow-citizens. He determined to 
attack the Carthaginian fleet in the harbour of Dre- 
pana; and when the auspices were declared to be 
unfavourable, he commanded the chickens that refused 
to feed to be thrown overboard, with the exclamation, 
that they must drink if they would not eat.” 

The works of the Romans before the port of Lily- 
bieum, though they did not attair/ their immediate object, 
were ultimately destructive to it, as sand-banks subse- 
quently formed themselves on the ruins of them. Dre- 
pana however has retained its value as a port. Adher- 
bal though surprised at the approach of the Rorvans, 
was not unprepared for defence, and as they entered the 
harbour he sailed forth into tl^e oj)en sea. Claudius 
pursued him, but his fleet fell into confusion, and* in 
the mean time Ad herbal out-manoeuvred and cut oft' 
his retreat. 'The Carthaginians must have discovered 
by this time some mode of baffling the Roman grap- 
pling bridges, for they were no longer afraid of them: 
their crews were skilful in evolutions, and the open 
sea was in their favour. The Romans, being driven 
towards the coast, had scarcely space to move in, 
and most of their vessels, having been long on the 
station, were heavy in their movements. Their left wing 
alone escaped, in which the consul himself was sta- 
tioned with tliirty vessels: ninety were destrol^ed. 
The RoniAfi loss amounted to 8,0(X) killed, and 20,000 
prisoners: the victory was certainly an .^asy one, but 
it seems incredible that the Carthaginians had not a 
single man killed, and only a very few wounded. 

The shame and grief about this defeat w'as very great 
at Rome, and the republic ordained that the consul 
should nominate a dictator, and lay down his own 
office. Claudius thereupon nominated his own client, 
the son of a freed-man, M. Claudius (Hycias, but the 
» senate would not bear this impertinence, and deprived 
this unworthy person of bis new dignity. The senate 
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seems to have resumed its ancient prerogative of 
nominating the dictator, and invested A. Atilius Gala- 
tinus with that honour. It is reported that he was 
found by the messengers of the republic sowing his 
own farm, and received from that circumstance the 
surname of Scranus. If this is authentic, the defeat 
of Claudius must have happened about the August of 
U. C. 497. There is some doubt as to the fact of his 
being punislied for li(‘js temerity by a heavy fine, but 
he certainly did not survive his disgrace. 

The Romans were not disheartened, and the pusH- 
lanimity of a senator who dared to recommend peace 
was punished in the senate-house by immediate death. 
Ilm but the Carthaginians possessed the same perse- 
verance, victory must finally have declared itself for 
th^m, for they had now every advantage on their side 
which the Romans had hitherto possessed, able 
generals and good fortune. Their fleets scoured the 
coasts of Sicily and Italy, and captured or destroyed 
all the remains of the Roman fleet that ventured to 
appear on the open sea. During this time a fleet of 
800 transports assembled at JMessana and Syracuse, 
destined to supply the wants of the army before Lily- 
bacum. C. Junius, with sixty galleys, was preparing 
to convoy tiieni, when the necessities of the army 
induced him to despatch a squadron in advance, 
though the Carthaginians were masters of the sea. 
Carthalo intercepted this squadron, and drove it 
the roadstead of Phintias, when he captured or 
destroyed sjl’enteen of the galleys, and a great number 
of the transpo(Hs. The consul followed soon after- 
wards witli the remainder, and when the Carthaginians 
disputed his passage, took shelter near tlie shore of 
Camarina. A tempest threatened to burst upon them, 
but the consul feared the elements less than the enemy, 
and remained under the lee of the coast. The Cartha- 
ginians in the meanwhile succeeded in doubling the 
headland of Pachynus, and were sheltered when the 
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storm commenced ; but the Roman fleet was utterly 
destroyed. Two only of their galleys rode out the 
gale, and of the transports not a single plank remained 
serviceable. The greater part, however, of the crews 
escaped, and made their way to Lilybaeum, where 
the consul endeavoured to retrieve his reputation by 
detached enterprises against the neighbouring towns, 
but he only succeeded in taking Eryx, and, on his 
return to Rome, saw himself obl/ged to avoid sentence 
by a voluntary death. ^ 

,The CartSaginians at this time were much embar- 
rassed by a dangerous mutiny of their troops on 
account of the long arrears of pay now due to tlijm. 
Haniilcar, the father of the great Hannibal, was ap- 
pointed to the command under these trying circum- 
stances. We must not consider ^his surname of Bar/!a 
as by any means a family name, for these wx*re un- 
known amongst the Carthaginians ; it seems, if we may 
draw an inference from kindred languages, to have 
signified U^htningy and to have been applied in the 
same way as the Romans termed the ScipiovS the 
thunderbolts of w'ar. He was not above thirty years 
of age when the chief command was intrusted to 
him, but extraordinary times warranted extraordinary 
measures. His first and most arduous ofiice was to curb 
the mutinous spirit of his troops, after which he sailed 
to Italy, and pillaged the coast of Bruttium and 
r.ocris : on his return he landed near l^inormus, and 
took possession of Mount Hercte, which we may 
recognise in Monte Pellegrino, wdiich fo^.ns so noble 
an object from the present capital of F Icily. 

This rock, the surface of wdiich is, according to 
Polybius, 100 stadia, but according to modern travel- 
lers about four miles in circumference, is accessible 
from the side of the sea by a landing-place, where 
galleys could ride at anchor. On the land-side art 
bad combined with nature to render the approach of 
an enemy impracticable. The garrison was supplied 
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with provisions by their own cruizers ; and the Romans 
found themselves obliged to give up the blockade of 
the maritime towns, lest the enemy should attack them 
in the rear. Here, then, for three years the hostile 
armies remained in sight of each other without coming 
to an engagement. Hamilcar, however, made several 
successful incursions even into the heart of the island, 
and, in the hopes that the Romans would be unable to 
equip another fleet, he gradually trained an army with 
which he might venture to meet the enemy in the open 
field. 

His undertaking against the city of Eryx is evidently 
a deviation from his general plan, and not to be ac- 
counted for satisfactorily. 

The llomans had established themselves on the 
summit and at the foot of the mountain, yet Hamilcar 
contrived to land his troops secretly on the side towards 
the sea, and to make himself master of the city, which 
was about half w'ay from the summit. Here he main- 
tained himself for two whole years, besieging the 
Romans above, and himself besieged by the llomans 
from below, nor could he be dislodged by any efforts 
on their part. The senate now became convinced of 
the necessity of equipping a fleet, as his supplies 
could only be cut off by depriving the Carthaginians 
of the mastery of the sea, but the want of funds for 
such a purpose seemed to bean insurmountable obstacle ; 
nor could the difficulty have been overcome, had not 
pVjvate patriotism come forward at the call of the 
republic. Loans were granted to tlie state ; indivi- 
duals equipped pfnteres at their own cost, and wdien 
they (vere unable to bear the entire cost, they contri- 
bvited the half or the third of the expense. Tw^o 
hundred new galleys were launched, according to 
Polybius, but Orosius and Eutropius make the number 
to be 3C0, built after a most bcautirul model which 
had been captuied by the Romans at Lilybmum. 

• Ihe consuls for the succeeding year, 504 (510)* 
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were C. Lutatfus Catulus and A. Posthumius; the 
latter, being the high-priest of Mars, was forbidden by 
the Pontifex Maximus to leave the city, in consequence 
of which a new magistracy w^as established, that of the 
2 )rretor peregrhtus. Q. Valerius Falto, the first person 
who filled this new office, which was of a partly 
military, partly civil character, accompanied Eutatius, 
as second in command, in an expedition against Dre- 
pana. A wound which the consul received there 
disabled him from following up the favoural)lc pros- 
pect whicluJuid at first presented itse|f, of capturing 
the town ; and Is 1 lantio was immediately despatched 
from Carthage with a fleet, tlie Roman general strictly 
coidined his men to such a course of disci-iline as 
might enable them to c^)pe with the enemy on their 
own clement. 

HaniU), in the mean time, IkuI neglctrted t(> inaji-liis 
shij)s with able mariners and soldiers, his ohject be ing 
to land provisions for the supply of the garrison al 
b^ryx, and then to take on l)oard the choicest of liairiil- 
car’s army, and so engage the iComan fleet. Lutatins, 
however, aware of his design, deh rmiiual, il’ possihlt*, 
to engage him h'cfore lu! could effect a ium'tion with 
llaniilcar, and sailed out to /lagiisa ojie of the . iig;;tes 
Insuhe, wlnaa* he await(‘<l the (‘iKiiny’s fhad. flic 
wind was in favour of th.e Carthaginians, and tia 
ran higl», as tliey sailed forth from llicaa, anoli.er a. 
the .'Rgat(’S, and bore awaiy towards Cryx. lUit iaiui- 
tins, with his light galh^ys and well-trained ere/'? 
quickly encountered them, and at the first onset brake 
their line, and com])Ietely defeatlW them. *’dty 
their ships, according to Polybius, .were destilj>e(l, 
and twenty taken, wdiilst 10, ()()() ])risoners v(*maincii 
the hands of the Iioinans: the numbot^s, liowcvc r, art’ 
rated much higher by%i»||||^X.. 
lost about tiiirty sh 
damaged. 

Kamilcar now pei 












